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LETTER LXXVI. 


VENICE, Sunday, 4th March, 1877. 
“Maxn oh, payer, alavards eoTw H To.atTn. Edupaxor dé Hiv Ooi Te tua 
Kad datuoves, Nucts F ab krhuara Gedy Kad daudvev, Pbelper B& Huds adixla 
Kal BBpis wera Appootyns, cH Cet BE Succuvadvy al cwpportyyn werd ppovt- 
Tews, ev Tals Tay Heavy euPiyots d1KovTa Suvameci.” 


‘WHEREFORE, our battle is immortal; and the Gods and 
the Angels fight with us: and we are their possessions. And 
the things that destroy us are injustice, insolence, and foolish 
thoughts; and the things that save us are justice, self-com- 
mand, and true thought, which things dwell in the living 
powers of the Gods.” 


This sentence is the sum of the statement made by Plato, 
in the tenth book of the Laws, respecting the relations of the 
will of man to the Divine creative power. Statement which 
is in all points, and for ever, true ; and ascertainably so by 
every man who honestly endeavours to be just, temperate, 
and true. 

I will translate and explain it throughout, in due time ; * 
but am obliged to refer to it here hastily, because its introduc- 


* For the present, commending only to those of my Oxford readers 
who may be entering on the apostleship of the Gospel of Dirt, this fol- 
lowing sentence, with as much of its context as they have time to read : 

‘© § mpa@rov yevetews Kal pOopas atriov andytwy, TOVTO Ov npwToV GAAG Uore- 
pov amephvavro elvat yeyovds dt Thy Tav aoeBGy Puxhy anepyarduevor Ado, 
3 88 borepov mpdrepor, Bev juaprhKac mepl Dewy Tijs dvTws odatas.”’ 
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tion contains the most beautiful and clear pre-Christian ex- 
pression at present known to me, of the law of Divine life in 
the whole of organic nature, which the myth of St. Theodore 
taught in Christian philosophy. 

I give one passage of it as the best preface to the matters I 
have to lay before you in connection with our beginning of 
real labour on English land, (announced, as you will see, in the 
statement of our affairs for this month). 


“Not, therefore, Man only, but all creatures that live and 
die, are the possessions of the Gods, whose also is the whole 
Heaven. 

“ And which of us shall say that anything in the lives of 
these is great, or little, before the Gods? for it becomes not 
those to whom we belong, best and carefullest of possessors, 
to neglect either this or that. 

“Hor neither in the hands of physician, pilot, general, or 
householder, will great things prosper if he neglect the 
little; nay, the stonemason will tell you that the large 
stones lie not well without the small: shall we then think 
God a worse worker than men, who by how much they are 
themselves nobler, by so much the more care for the perfect- 
ness of all they do; and shall God, the wisest, because it is 
so easy te care for little things, therefore not care for them, 
as if He were indolent or weary ?” 


Such preface befits well the serious things I have to say to 
you, my Sheffield men, to-day. I had them well in my mind 
when I rose, but find great difficulty in holding them there, 
because of the rattling of the steam-cranes of the huge 
steamer, Pachino. 

Now, that’s curious: I look up to read her name on her 
bow—glittering in the morning sun, within thirty paces of 
me ; and, behold, it has St. George’s shield and cross on it ;* 
the first ship’s bow I ever saw with a knight’s shield for its 
bearing. I must bear with her cranes as best I may. 

It is a right omen, for what I have to say in especial 

* At least, the sharp shield of crusading times, with the simple cross 


on it—St. George’s in form, but this the Italian bearing, reversed in 
tincture, gules, the cross argent. 
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to the little company of you, who are minded, as I hear, 
out of your steam-crane and all other such labour in Shef- 
field, pestilent to the enduring Sabbath of human peace on 
earth and goodwill towards men, to take St. George’s shield 
for your defence in Faith, and begin truly the quiet work 
and war—his, and all the saints,—cleaving the wide “seas 
of Death, and sunless gulfs of Doubt.” 

Remember, however, always that seas of Death must mean 
antecedent seas of Life ; and that this voice, coming to you 
from the laureated singer of England, prophesying in the 
Nineteenth century,* does truly tell you what state Britan- 
nia’s ruled waves have at present got into, under her su- 
premely wise ordination. 

I wonder if Mr. Tennyson, of late years, has read any 
poetry but his own; or if, in earlier years, he never read, 
with attention enough to remember, words which most other 
good English scholars will instantly compare with his some- 
what foreed—or even, one might say, steam-craned rhyme, 
to ‘ wills,’ ‘‘ Roaring moon of—Daffodils.” Truly, the nine- 
teenth century altogether, and no less in Midsummer than 
March, may be most fitly and pertinently described as a 
‘roaring moon’: but what has it got to do with daffodils, 
which belong to lakes of Life, not Death ? Did Mr. Tenny- 
son really never read the description of that golden harbour 
in the little lake which my Companions and I have been 
striving to keep the nineteenth century from changing into 
a cesspool with a beach of broken ginger-beer bottles? 


‘¢ The waves beside them danced; but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee. 
A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company.’’ 


No steam-craned versification in that, you will observe, 
by the way ; but simple singing for heart’s delight, which 
you will find to be the vital form of real poetry ; disciplined 
singing, also, if it may be, but natural, all the while. So 
also architecture, sculpture, painting,—Sheffield ironwork. 


* The sonnet referred to begins, I hear, the periodical so named. 
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Natural to Sheffield,*—joyful to Sheffield, otherwise an en- 
tirely impossible form of poetry there. (Three enormous 
prolonged trumpetings, or indecent bellowings—audible, I 
should think, ten miles off—from another steamer entering 
the Giudecea, interrupt me again,—and you need not think 
that I am peculiar in sensitiveness: no decent family wor- 
ship, no gentle singing, no connectedly thoughtful reading. 
would be possible to any human being under these condi- 
tions, wholly inevitable now by any person of moderate means 
in. Venice. With considerable effort, and loss of nervous 
energy, ! force myself back into course of thought.) 

You don’t, perhaps, feel distinctly how people can be joy- 
ful in ironwork, or why I call it ‘ poetry’? 

Yet the only piece of good part-singing I heard in Italy, for 
a whole suinmer, was over a blacksmith’s forge ; (and there 
has been disciplined music, as you know, made of its sounds 
before now ; and you may, perhaps, have seen and heard Mr. 
G. W. Moore as the Christy Blacksmith). But I speak of 
better harmonies to be got out of your work than Handel’s, 
when you come at it with a true heart, fervently, as I hope 
this company of you are like to do, to whom St. George 
has now given thirteen acres of English ground for their 
own : so long as they observe his laws. 

They shall not be held to them at first under any formal 
strictness—for this is mainly their own adventure; St. 
George merely securing coign of vantage for it, and requir- 
ing of them observance only of his bare first principles— 
good work, and no moving of machinery by fire. But I 
believe they will be glad, in many respects, to act by St. 
George’s advice ; and, as I hope, truly begin his active 
work ; of which, therefore, it seems to me now necessary to 
state unambiguously the religious laws which underlie the 


* All the fine work of man must be first instinctive, for he is bound 
to be a fine Animal—King of Animals; then, moral or disciplined, for 
he is bound to be a fine Spirit also, and King of Spirits. The Spirit 
power begins in directing the Animal power to other than egoistic ends, 
Read, in connection with last Fors, The Animals of the Bible, by John 
Worcester, Boston, Lockwood and Brooke, 1875. 
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Creed and vow of full Companionship, and of which his re- 
tainers will, I doubt not, soon recognize the outward observ- 
ance to be practically useful. 

You cannot but have noticed—any of you who read atten- 
tively,—that ors has become much more distinctly Chris- 
tian in its tone, during the last two years ; and those of you 
who know with any care my former works, must feel a yet 
more vivid contrast between the spirit in which the preface 
to The Crown of Wild Olive was written, and that in which 
Tam now collating for you the Mother Laws of the Trades 
of Venice. 

This is partly because I am every day compelled, with 

‘Increasing amazement, and renewed energy, to contradict 
the idiotic teaching of Atheism which is multiplied in your 
ears; but it depends far more essentially on two vital 
-causes : the first, that since /ors began, “such things have 
befallen me ” * personally, which have taught me much, but 
-of which I need not at present speak ; the second, that in 
the work I did at Assisi in 1874, I discovered a fallacy 
which had underlain all my art-teaching, (and the teaching 
of Art, as I understand it, is the teaching of all things,) 
since the year 1858. Of which I must be so far tedious to 
you as to give some brief account. For it is continually 
said of me, and I observe has been publicly repeated lately 
by one of my very good friends, that I have “changed my 
opinions ” about painting and architecture. And this, like 
all the worst of falsehoods, has one little kernel of distorted 
truth in the heart of it, which it is practically necessary, 
now, that you, my Sheffield essayists of St. George’s service, 
should clearly know. 

All my first books, to the. end of the Stones of Venice, 
were written in the simple belief I had been taught as a 
child ; and especially the second volume of Modern Painters 
was an outcry of enthusiastic praise of religious painting, in 
which you will find me placing Fra Angelico, (see the clos- 
ing paragraph of the book,) above all other painters, 


* Leviticus x. 19. 
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But during my work at Venice, I discovered the gigantic 
power of Tintoret, and found that there was a quite different 
spirit in that from the spirit of Angelico: and, analysing 
Venetian work carefully, 1 found,—and told fearlessly, in 
spite of my love for the masters,—that there was “no relig- — 
ion whatever in any work of Titian’s; and that Tintoret 
only occasionally forgot himself into religion.”—I repeat 
now, and reaffirm, this statement ; but must ask the reader 
to add to it, what I partly indeed said in other places at the 
time, that only when Tintoret forgets himself, does he truly 
find himself. 

Now you see that among the four pieces of art I have 
given you for standards to study, only one is said to be 
‘perfect,’—Titian’s. And ever since the Stones of Venice 
were written, Titian was given in all my art-teaching as a 
standard of perfection. Conceive the weight of this prob- 
lem, then, on my inner mind—how the most perfect work 
I knew, in my special business, could be done ‘‘ wholly with- 
out religion” ! 

I set myself to work out that problem thoroughly in 1858, 
and arrived at the conclusion—which is an entirely sound 
one, and which did indeed alter, from that time forward, the 
tone and method of my teaching,—that human work must be 
done honourably and thoroughly, because we are now Men ; 
—whether we ever expect to be angels, or ever were slugs, 
being practically no matter. We are now Human creat- 
ures, and must, at our peril, do Human—that is to say, 
affectionate, honest, and earnest work.* 

Farther, I found, and have always since taught, and do 
teach, and shall teach, I doubt not, till I die, that in resolv- 
ing to do our work well, is the only sound foundation of any 
religion whatsoever ; and that by that resolution only, and 
what we have done, and not by our belief, Christ will judge 


* This is essentially what my friend Mr. Harrison means (if he knew 
it) by his Religion of Humanity,—one which he will find, when he is 
slightly more advanced in the knowledge ‘of all life and thought,” 
was known and acted on in epochs considerably antecedent to that of 
modern Evolution. 
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us, as He has plainly told us He will, (though nobody 
believes Him,) in the Resurrection. 

But, beyond this, in the year 1858, I came to another con- 
clusion, which was a false one. 

My work on the Venetians in that year not only convinced 
me of their consummate power, but showed me that there 
was a great worldly harmony running through all they did— 
opposing itself to the fanaticism of the Papacy ; and in this 
worldly harmony of human and artistic power, my own 
special idol, Turner, stood side by side with Tintoret ; so 
also Velasquez, Sir Joshua, and Gainsborough, stood with 
Titian and Veronese ; and those seven men— quite demon- 
strably and indisputably giants in the domain of Art, of 
whom, in the words of Velasquez himself, “ Tizian z’e quel 
che porta la Bandiera,”—stood, as heads of a great Worldly 
Army, worshippers of Worldly visible Truth, against (as it 
seemed then to me), and assuredly distinct from, another 
sacred army, bearing the Rule of the Catholic Church in the 
strictest obedience, and headed by Cimabue, Giotto, and 
Angelico ; worshippers not of a worldly and visible Truth, 
but of a visionary one, which they asserted to be higher ; 
yet under the (as they asserted— supernatural) teaching of 
the Spirit of this Truth, doing less perfect work than their 
unassisted opposites ! 

All this is entirely so ; fact tremendous in its unity, and 
difficult enough, as it stands to me even now ; but as it stood 
to me then, wholly insoluble, for I was still in the bonds of 
my old Evangelical faith ; and, in 1858, it was with me, Prot- 
estantism or nothing: the crisis of the whole turn of my 
thoughts being one Sunday morning, at Turin, when, from 
before Paul Veronese’s Queen of Sheba, and under quite 
overwhelmed sense of his God-given power, I went away to 
a Waldensian chapel, where a little squeaking idiot was 
preaching to an audience of seventeen old women and three 
louts,* that they were the only children of God in Turin ; 
and that all the people in Turin outside the chapel, and all 


* Counted at the time;—I am not quite sure now if seventeen or 
eighteen. 
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the people in the world out of sight of Monte Viso, would 
be damned. I came out of the chapel, in sum of twenty 
years of thought, a conclusively un-converted man—con- 
verted by this little Piedmontese gentleman, so powerful in 
his organ-grinding, inside-out, as it were. “ Here is an end 
to my ‘ Mother-Law’ of Protestantism anyhow !—and now— 
what is there left?” You will find what was left, as, in 
much darkness and sorrow of heart I gathered it, variously 
taught in my books, written between 1858 and 1874. It is 
all sound and good, as far as it goes: whereas all that went 
before was so mixed with Protestant egotism and insolence, 
that, as you have probably heard, I won’t republish, in their 
first form, any of those former books.* 

Thus then it went with me till 1874, when I had lived six- 
teen full years with ‘the religion of Humanity,’ for rough 
and strong and sure foundation of everything ; but on that, 
building Greek and Arabian superstructure, taught me at 
Venice, full of sacred colour and melancholy shade. Which 
is the under meaning of my answer to the Capuchin (Fors, 
vol. iii., p. 5), that IT was ‘more a Turk than a Christian.’ 
The Capuchin insisted, as you see, nevertheless that I 
might have a bit of St. Francis’s cloak : which accepting 
thankfully, I went on to Assisi, and there, by the kindness 
of my good friend Padre Tini, and others, I was allowed, 
(and believe I am the first painter who ever was allowed,) to 
have scaffolding erected above the high altar, and therefore 
above the body of St. Francis which les in the lower chapel 
beneath it ; and thence to draw what I could of the great 
fresco of Giotto, “The marriage of Poverty and Francis.” + 


* Not because I am ashamed of them, nor because their Art teaching 
is wrong ; (it is precisely the Art teaching which I am now gathering 
out of the Stones of Venice, and will gather, God willing, out of Modern 
Painters, and reprint and reaffirm every syllable of ;) but the Religious 
teaching of those books, and all the more for the sincerity of it, is mis- 
leading—sometimes even poisonous ; always, in a manner, ridiculous ; 
and shall not stand in any editions of them republished under my own 
supervision. 

{ The drawing I made of the Bride is now in the Oxford schools, and 
the property of those schools, and King Alfred. But I will ask the 
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And while making this drawing, I discovered the fallacy 
under which I had been tormented for sixteen years,—the 
fallacy that Religious artists were weaker than Irreligious, 
I found that all Giotto’s ‘weaknesses,’ (so called,) were 
merely absences of material science. He did net know, and 
could not, in his day, so much of perspective as Titian,—so 
much of the laws of light and shade, or so much of technical 
composition. But I found he was in the make of him, and 
contents, a very much stronger and greater man than Titian ; 
that the things I had fancied easy in his work, because they 
were so unpretending and simple, were nevertheless entirely 
inimitable ; that the Religion in him, instead of weakening, 
had solemnized and developed every faculty of his heart and 
hand ; and finally that his work, in all the innocence of it, 
was yet a human achievement and possession, quite above 
everything that Titian had ever done ! 

‘But what is all this about Titian and Angelico to you,’ 
are you thinking ? ‘ We belong to cotton mills—iron mills ; 
—what is Titian to ws/—and to all men. Heirs only of 
simial life, what Angelico ?” 

Patience—yet for a little while. They shall both be at 
least something to you before St. George’s Museum is six 
months older. 

Meantime, don’t be afraid that I am going to become a 
Roman Catholic, or that I am one, in disguise. I can no 
more become a oman-Catholic, than again an Evangelical- 
Protestant. Iam a ‘Catholic’ of those Catholics, to whom 
the Catholic Epistle of St. James is addressed—“ the 
Twelve Tribes which are scattered abroad ”—the literally 
or spiritually wandering Israel of all the Earth. The St. 
George’s creed includes Turks, Jews, infidels, and heretics ; 
and I am myself much of a Turk, more of a Jew ; alas, most 
of all,—an infidel ; but not an atom of a heretic: Catholic, 


Trustees to lend it to the Sheffield Museum, till I can copy it for you, 
of which you are to observe, please, that it had to be done in a dark 
place, from a fresco on a vaulted roof which could no more be literally 
put on a flat surface than the figures on a Greek vase. 
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I, of the Catholies ; holding only for sure God’s order to his 
scattered Israel,—‘‘ He hath shown thee, oh man, what is 
good; and what doth the Lord thy God require of thee, but 
to do justice, and to love mercy, and to walk bumbly with 
Thy God.” 

‘Humbly.’—Have you the least idea, do you think, my 
Sheffield friends, what humility means,—or have any of your 
dress-coated lecturers? Is not almost everything you are 
trying to do begun in pride, or in ambition? And for walk- 
ing humbly with your God ;—(yours, observe, and your 
Fathers’, as revealed to you otherwise than a Greek’s and 
his Fathers’, or an Indian’s and his Fathers’), have you ever 
taken the least pains to know what kind of Person the God 
of England once was? and yet, do you not think yourselves 
the cleverest of human creatures, because you have thrown 
His yoke off, with scorn. You need not crow so loudly 
about your achievement. Any young gutter-bred black- 
guard your police pick up in the streets, can mock your 
Fathers’ God, with the best of you. 

‘He is My God, and I will prepare Him an habitation,— 
my Father’s God, and I will exalt Him.” You will find that 
to be an entirely salutary resolve of true humility ; and I 
have no hope of any prosperity for you in this or any other 
undertaking, but as you set yourselves to recover, and re- 
form, in truest sense, the Christian Faith you have been 
taught to spit on, and defile. 

Which, that you may be able to do, you must learn it 
from the Catholic epistles ; which are written to you Shef- 
fielders as much as to any one else ;—the Pauline epistles 
being only to special persons, and parts of them having no 
more help in them for you, than Jonah’s message to 
Nineveh. But the Catholic epistles are directly addressed 
to you—every word vital for you; and the most vital of 
these is the one that is given in nearly the same words by 
two of the Apostles, Peter and Judas, (not Iscariot ;) name- 
ly, m. Peter i. 19, to end of epistle, and the epistle of Jude 


entire, comparing it with his question and its answer, John 
Kiv, 22. 
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For if you understand those two epistles,* and that ques- 
tion and answer, you will understand the great scientific 
fact respecting, not the origin, but the existence, of species : 
that there is one species of Men on God’s side—called to be 
Saints—elect—precious ; (but by no means limited to the 
horizon of Monte Viso) who have everything in Christ ; and 
another on the side of the Prince of this world, whose spot 
is the spot of His Children—who have nothing in Christ. 

And that you must belong, whether knowingly or not, to 
one of these armies ; and are called upon, by St. George, now 
to ascertain which :—the battle being henceforth like to be 
sore between them, and between their Captain Archangels, 
whose old quarrel over the body of Moses is by no means 
yet decided. 

And then you will also understand the definition of true 
Religious service, (Opyckeia) by St. James the Bishop, 
(which, if either Archdeacon Denison, or simpleton Tooth, 
or the stout British Protestant beadles of Hatcham, ever 
come to understand—as in God’s good time they may, in 
Heaven—they will be a greatly astonished group of the 
Blessed, for some while,)—to wit, “‘ Pure service, and unde- 
filed, (even by its tallow-candle-dropping, if the candles 
are lighted for help of widows’ eyes—compare /ors, vol. i., 
page 82)—before God, and the Father, (God, of the Spirits 
of all Flesh—and owr Father, who know Him,) is this, to 
visit the Fatherless and Widows in their affliction, and to 
keep himself unspotted from the world,” of whose spots,— 


*T may as well notice, now I am on the Hpistles, one of the gro- 
tesque mistakes that continually slip into Hors through my crowding of 
work ; (I made two delicious ones in my Latin last month, and have 
had to cancel the leaf where I could: what are left will be literary 
curiosities in time). I had written, in Yors, vol. ii., p. 248, ‘‘ true 
fact stated by St. James,” and gave the scrawled page to an assistant, 
to be copied; who, reading the fair text afterwards to me, it struck me 
the passage was in 'imothy. I bade my assistant look, and finding it 
so, said rapidly, ‘‘ Put Timothy instead, then.” But the * Saint’ was 
left, and only caught my eye as I corrected the press, and set me think- 
ing ‘‘ why Timothy was never call a saint like other people,” and I let 
it go! 
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leopard’s, snake’s, Ethiopian’s, and fine lady’s patches,— 
your anatomical Students, though dispensing knowledge 
only skin-deep, are too slightly cognizant ; and even your 
wise Christian scarcely can trace them from skin to clothes, 
so as to hate rightly “even the garment spotted by the 
Flesh.” 

Well, I must draw to an end, for I have no more time this 
month. Read, before next brs time, that epistle of Jude 
with intense care. It sums all the Epistles, coming, by the 
order of the Fors which grouped the Bible books, just be- 
fore the Apocalypse ; and it precisely describes your worst 
—in verity, your only,—Enemies of this day; the twice 
dead people,—plucked up by the roots, having once been 
rooted in the Holy Faith of Christendom ; but now, filthy 
dreamers, (apostles of the Gospel of Dirt, in perpetual foul 
dream of what man was, instead of reverence for what 
he is;) carried about of winds of vanity, (pitiful apoth- 
ecaries’ apprentices,) speaking evil of things they know 
not ; but in the things they know naturally as brute beasts, 
in these, corrupting themselves; going in the way of Cain 
—(brother kingdom at war with brother, France and Ger- 
many, Austria and Italy)—running after the error of Balaam 
for reward ; (the Bishop of Manchester—whom I finally chal- 
lenged, personally and formally, through my Oxford Secre- 
tary, two months ago, not daring to answer me a word,— 
knowing that the city he rules over is in every business act 
of it in mortal sin, and conniving,—to keep smooth with it 
—he! and the Bishop of Peterborough, ‘“‘ neutral,” in sleek 
consent to the son of Zippor’s prayer—“ Neither curse them 
at all, nor bless them at all,”) and perishing in the gainsay- 
ing of Kore, going down quick into volcanic petroleum pit, 
in the gathering themselves against Lawgiver and Priest, 
saying, “ Wherefore lift ye up yourselves above the congre- 
gation of the Lord? the days of Kinghood and Priesthood 
are ended !” 

A notable piece of the Word of God to you, this, if ye 
will receive it: and in this last clause of it, for us of St. 
George’s Company, precisely imperative. You see that whole 
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mysterious passage about the contest for the body of Moses, 
(first, I suppose, of our Christian worshipping of relics, though 
old Greek motive of sacredest battle), comes in to enforce the 
not speaking evil of Dignities. And the most fearful prac- 
tical lessons in modern history are that the entire teaching 
of Mazzini, a man wholly upright, pure, and noble, and of 
subtlest intellectual power—Italian of the Italians, was ren- 
dered poisonous to Italy because he set himself against King- 
hood ; and the entire war of Garibaldi, a soldier of ten thou- 
sand, innocent and gentle and true, and of old Roman valour, 
was rendered utterly ruinous to Italy, by his setting himself 
against the Priesthood. For both King and Priest are for 
ever, after the Order of Melchizedek, and none that rise 
against them shall prosper : and this, in your new plannings 
and fancyings, my good Sheffielders, you will please take to 
heart, that though to yourselves, in the first confusion of 
things, St. George leaves all liberty of conscience consistent 
with the perfect law of liberty, (which, however, you had 
better precisely understand from James the Bishop, who has 
quite other views concerning it than Mr. John Stuart Mill ; 
—James i. 25 ; 11. 12, 13), so soon as you have got yourselves. 
settled, and feel the ground well under you, we must have a 
school built on it for your children, with enforced sending of 
them to be schooled ; in earliest course of which schooling 
your old Parish-church golden legend will be written by every 
boy, and stitched by every girl, and engraven with diamond 
point into the hearts of both,— 


“Wear God. Honour the King.” 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


I. Affairs of the Company. 


A few of the Sheffield working-men who admit the possibility of St. 
George’s notions being just, have asked me to let them rent some ground 
from the Company, whereupon to spend what spare hours they have, of 
morning or evening, in useful labour. I have accordingly authorized 
the sale of £1,200 worth of our stock, to be re-invested on a little estate, 
near Sheffield, of thirteen acres, with good water supply. The work- 
men undertake to St. George for his three per cent.; and if they get 
tired of the bargain, the land will be always worth our stock. I have 
no knowledge yet of the men’s plans in detail; nor, as I have said in 
the text, shall I much interfere with them, until I see how they de- 
velop themselves. But here is at last a little piece of England given into 
the English workman’s hand, and heaven's. 


II. Affairs of the Master. 


Iam beginning, for the first time in my life, to admit some notion 
into my head that lama great man. God knows at how little rate I 
value the little that is in me; but the maintaining myself now quietly 
against the contradiction of every one of my best friends, rising as it 
does into more harmonious murmur of opposition at every new act to 
which I find myself compelled by compassion and justice, requires more 
than ordinary firmness: and the absolute fact that, being entirely at one 
in my views of Nature and life with every great classic author, I am yet 
alone in the midst of a modern crowd which rejects them all, is some- 
thing to plume myself upon,—sorrowfully enough: but haughtily also. 
And now here has Fors reserved a strange piece of —if one’s vanity were 
to speak—good fortune for me; namely, that after being permitted, 
with my friend Mr. Sillar’s guidance, to declare again in its full breadth 
the great command against usury, and to explain the intent of Shake- 
speare throughout the Merchant of Venice (see Munera Pulveris), it 
should also have been reserved for me to discover the first recorded 
words of Venice herself, on her Rialto !—words of the ninth century,* 
inscribed on her first church, St. James of the Rialto ; and entirely un- 
noticed by all historians, hitherto; yet in letters which he who ran 


*T have the best antiquarian in Venice as authority for this date—my own placing of 
them would have been in the eleventh, 
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might read :—only the historians never looked at the church, or at least, 
looked only at the front of it and never round the corners. When the 
church was restored in the sixteenth century, the inscription, no more 
to be obeyed, was yet (it seems) in reverence for the old writing, put on 
the gable at the back, where, an outhouse standing a little in the way, 
nobody noticed it any more till I came on it, poking about in search of 
the picturesque. I found it afterwards recorded ina manuscript cata- 
logue of ancient inscriptions in Venice, in St. Mark's library (and as I 
write this page, Sunday, March 11th, 1877, the photograph I have had 
made of it is brought in to me—now in the Sheffield Museum). And 
this is the inscription on a St. George’s Cross, with a narrow band of 
marble beneath—marble so good that the fine edges of the letters might 
have been cut yesterday. 

On the cross— 

“* Be thy Cross, oh Christ, the true safety of this place.” (In case of 
mercantile panics, you see.) 

On the band beneath it— 

‘* Around this temple, let the merchant’s law be just—his weights 
true, and his agreements guileless.” 

Those, so please you, are the first words of Venice to the mercantile 
world—nor words only, but coupled with such laws as I have set before 
you—perfect laws of ‘liberty and fraternity,’ such as you know not, 
nor yet for many a day, can again learn. 

It is something to be proud of to have deciphered this for you; and 
more to have shown you how you may attain to this honesty through 
Frankness. For indeed the law of St. George, that our dealings and 
fortunes are to be openly known, goes deeper even than this law of 
Venice, for it cuts at the root, not only of dishonesty, but of avarice 
and pride. Nor am I sorry that in myself submitting to it, my pride 
must be considerably mortified. If all my affairs had been conducted 
with prudence, or if my present position in the world were altogether 
stately, it might have been pleasant to unveil the statue of one’s econ- 
omy for public applause. But I scarcely think even those of my readers 
who least understand me, will now accuse me of ostentation. 

My father left all his fortune to my mother and me: to my mother, 
thirty-seven thousand pounds * and the house at Denmark Hill for life ; 
to me, a hundred and twenty thousand,+ his leases at Herne and Den- 
mark Hills, his freehold pottery at Greenwich, and his pictures, then 
estimated by him as worth ten thousand pounds, but now worth at 
least three times that sum. 

My mother made two wills; one Pemtecintely after my father’s death ; 
the other—(in gentle forgetfulness of all worldly things past)—imme- 
diately before her own. Both are in the same terms, ‘‘ I leave all I 

* 15,000 Bank Stock, 
+ I count Consols as thousands, forty thousand of this were in stocks. 


Vou. IV.—2 
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have to my son.” This sentence, expanded somewhat by legal artifice, 
remains yet pathetically clear, as the brief substance of both docu- 
ments. I have therefore to-day, in total account of my stewardship, 
to declare what I have done with a hundred and fifty-seven thousand 
pounds; and certain houses and lands besides. In giving which account 
I shall say nothing of the share that other people have had in counsel- 
ling or mis-counseiling me ; nor of my reasons for what I have done. 
St. George’s bishops do not ask people who advised them, or what they 
intended to do; but only what they did. 

My first performance was the investment of fifty thousand pounds in 
‘entirely safe’ mortgages, which gave me five per cent. instead of three. 
I very soon, however, perceived it to be no less desirable, than difficult, 
to get quit of these ‘entirely safe’ mortgages. The last of them that 
was worth anything came conveniently in last year (see Mors accounts). 
I lost about twenty thousand pounds on them, altogether. 

Tn the second place, I thought it rather hard on my father’s relations 
that he should have left all his money to me only ; and as I was very 
fond of some of them, indulged myself, and relieved my conscience at 
the same time, by giving seventeen thousand pounds to those I liked 
best. Money which has turned out to be quite rightly invested, and at 
a high interest ; and has been fruitful to me of many good things, and 
much happiness. 

Next I parted with some of my pictures, too large for the house I 
proposed to live in, and bought others at treble the price, the dealers 
always assuring me that the public would not look at any picture which 
I had seen reason to part with; and that I had only my own eloquence 
to thank for the prices of those I wished to buy.* 

I bought next a collection of minerals (the foundation now of what 
are preparing Sheffield and other schools) for a stipulated sum of three 
thousand pounds, on the owner’s statement of its value. It proved not 
to be worth five hundred. I went to law about it. The lawyers charged 
me a thousand pounds for their own services; gave me a thousand 
pounds back, out of the three; and made the defendant give me an- 
other five hundred pounds’ worth of minerals. On the whole, a satis- 
factory legal performance ; but it took two years in the doing, and 
caused me much worry; the lawyers spending most of the time they 
charged me for, in cross-examining me, and other witnesses, as to 
whether the agreement was made in the front or the back shop, with 
other particulars, interesting in a picturesque point of view, but wholly 
irrelevant to the business. 


* Fortune also went always against me. I gave carte-blanche at Christie's for Turner's 
drawing of Terni (five inches by seven), and it cost me five hundred pounds. I puta limit 
of two hundred on the Roman Forum, and it was bought over me for a hundred and fifty, 
and I gnash my teeth whenever I think of it, because a commission had been given up to 


» three hundred. 
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Then Brantwood was offered me, which I bought, without seeing it, 
for fifteen hundred pounds ; (the fact being that I have no time to see 
things, and must decide at a guess ; or not act at all). 

Then the house at Brantwood, a mere shed of rotten timber and 
loose stone, had to be furnished, and repaired. For old acquaintance 
sake, I went to my father’s upholsterer in London, (instead of the 
country Coniston one, as I ought,) and had five pounds charged me for 
a footstool ; the repairs also proving worse than complete rebuilding ; 
and the moving one’s chattels from London, no small matter. I got 
myself at last settled at my tea-table, one summer evening, with my 
view of the lake—for a net four thousand pounds all told. I afterwards 
built a lodge nearly as big as the house, for a married servant, and cut 
and terraced a kitchen garden out of the ‘ steep wood’ *—another two 
thousand transforming themselves thus into ‘‘ utilities embodied in 
material objects’’; but these latter operations, under my own imme- 
diate direction, turning out approvable by neighbours, and, I imagine, 
not unprofitable as investment. 

All these various shiftings of harness, and getting into saddle,—with 
the furnishing also of my rooms at Oxford, and the pictures and uni- 
versal acquisitions aforesaid—may be very moderately put at fifteen 
thousand for a total. I then proceeded to assist my young relation in 
business ; with resultant loss, as before related of fifteen thousand; of 
which indeed he still holds himself responsible for ten, if ever able to 
pay it; but one of the pieces of the private message sent me, with St. 
Ursula’s on Christmas Day, was that I should forgive this debt alto- 
gether. Which hereby my cousin will please observe, is very heartily 
done; and he is to be my cousin as he used to be, without any more 
thought of it. 

Then, for my St. George and Oxford gifts—there are good fourteen 
thousand gone—nearer fifteen—even after allowing for stock prices, 
but say fourteen. 

And finally, you see what an average year of carefully restricted ex- 
pense has been to me!—Say £5,500 for thirteen years, or, roughly, 
seventy thousand ; and we have this—I hope not beyond me—sum in 
addition :— 


LOSS OD TOWNES 5 sono esQoocass 40006 been eUdoE £20,000 
GaEGELORE] ALLOINS byes mie lercie<eleis aosieh heres leave pene, hel oeere ie sue 17,000 
MOSS MUOBNCLVELONS serene ye tena c stanvciers, tiene em ous. efeverivin fevaversyaic 15,000 
Hamessrand stablevexpenses....¢,cacase++ss0ces s- 15,000 
Spmceorre ri dO xtord Rem eedeiiee iss encicxsieret odio 14,000 
ANserol eelsletel OTA AOC OwNS 5.0 ca ongados coooOObdoas 70,000 

£151,000 


* ¢ Brant,’ Westmoreland for steep. 
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Those are the clearly stateable snd memorable heads of expenditure— 
more I could sive. if it were needful; still, when one is living on one’s 
eapital, the meltine away is always faster than one expects; and the 
fimal state of affairs is, thst on this Ist of April, 1877, my goods and 
chattels sre simply these following -— 

Tm fended cash—six thousand Bank Stock, worth, ai present prices, 
somethine more than fifteen thousand pounds. 

Braniweeod—worth, certainly with its house, and furnitures, five 
thousand. 

Msrylebone freehold and leaseholds—three thousand five hundred. 

Greenwich freehold—tweive hundred. 

Herne Hill lesses and other little holdings—ihirteen hundred. 

And pictures and books, af present lowest auction prices, worth at 
least double my Oxford Insurance estimste of thirty thousand ; but put 
them ai no more, and you will find that, gathering the wrecks of me 
together, I could still now reiire to a mossy hermitage, on a litile 
Property of fifty-four thousand edd peunds; more than enough to find 
me in meal and eresses. So that I have noé aé all yet reached my limit 
proposed in Muxera Pudeeris—of dying *as poor as possible,’ nor con- 
sider myself ready for the digging scenes in Timon ef Athens Accord- 
insiy, I mtend next year, when Sti George's work really begins, to re- 
dress my affairs in the followme manner :-— 

First, I shall make over the Marylebone property entirely to the St. 
George's Company, under Miss Hill's superintendence always. I have 
already had the value of it back in interest, and have no business now 
to keep it any more. 

Secondly. The Greenwich property was my fathers, and I am sure 
he would ike me to Keep it. I shall keep if therefore; and Imsome way, 
make it a Garden of Tuileries, honourable to my father, and to the 
Lendon he Hved in. 

Thirdly. Brantwood I shall keep, to live upon, with its present ser- 
vants—necessary, all. to keep it in good order ; and to keep me comfort- 
able. and it for my work. I may not be able to keep quite so open a 
house there as I have been accustomed to do: that remains to be seen. 

Pourthly. My Herne Hill leases and litile properties that bother me. 
I shall make over to my pet cousin—whose children, and their donkey, 
need good supplies of bread and butter, and hay: she always promising 
to Keep my old nursery for s lodging to me, when I come to town. 

Fiithly. Of my ready cash, I mean to spend to the close of this year, 
another three thousand pounds, in amusing myself—with such amuse- 
ment as is yet possible to me—at Venice, and on the Alps, or elsewhere : 
and as, at the true beginning of St. George’s work, I must quit myself 
of usury and the Bank of Enciand, I shall (st some loss you will find. 
@@ estimsie) then buy for myself twelve thousand of Consols stock, 
which, if the nation hold its word, will provide me with three hundred 
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and sixty pounds a-year—the proper degrees of the annual circle, accord- 
ing to my estimate, of a bachelor gentleman’s proper income, on which, 
if he cannot live, he deserves speedily to die. And this, with Brant- 
wood strawberries and cream, I will for my own poor part, undertake 
to live upon, uncomplainingly, as Master of St. George's Company,—or 
die. But, for my dependants, and customary charities, further pro- 
vision must be made; or such dependencies and charities must end. 
Virtually, I should then be giving away the lives of these people to St. 
George, and not my own. 

Wherefore, 

Sixthly. Though I have not made a single farthing by my literary 
work last year,* I have paid Messrs. Hazell, Watson, and Viney an 
approximate sum of £800 for printing my new books, which sum has 
been provided by the sale of the already printed ones. I have only 
therefore now to stop working ; and I shall receive regular pay for my 
past work—a gradually increasing, and I have confidence enough in St. 
George and myself to say an assuredly still increasing, income, on which 
I have no doubt I can sufficiently maintain all my present servants and 
pensioners; and perhaps even also sometimes induige myself with a 
new missal. New Turner drawings are indeed out of the question; 
but, as I have already thirty large and fifty or more small ones, and 
some score of illuminated MSS., I may get through the declining years 
of my esthetic life, it seems to me, on those terms, resignedly, and 
even spare a book or two—or even a Turner or two, if needed—to my 
St. George’s schools. 

Now, to stop working for the press, will be very pleasant to me—not 
to say medicinal, or even necessary—very soon. But that does not 
mean stopping work. WDeucalion and Proserpina can go on far 
better without printing ; and if the public wish for them, they can sub- 
scribe for-them. In any case, I shall go on at leisure, God willing, with 
the works I have undertaken. 

Lastly. My Oxford professorship will provide for my expenses at 
Oxford as long as I am needed there. 

Such, Companions mine, is your Master’s position in life ;—and such 
his plan for the few years of it which may yet remain to him. You 
will not, I believe, be disposed wholly to deride either what I have done, 
or mean to do; but of this you may be assured, that my spending, 
whether foolish or wise, has not been the wanton lavishness of a man 
who could not restrain his desires ; but the deliberate distribution, as I 
thought best, of the wealth I had received as a trust, while I yet lived, 
and had power over it. For what has been consumed by swindlers, 
your modern principles of trade are answerable ; forthe rest, none even 
of that confessed to have been given in the partiality of affection, has 


* Counting from last April fool’s day to this. 
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been bestowed but in real self-denial. My own complete satisfaction 
would have been in buying every Turner drawing I could afford, and 
passing quiet days at Brantwood between my garden and my gallery, 
praised, as I should have been, by all the world, for doing good to 
myself. 

I do not doubt, had God condemned me to that selfishness, He would 
also have inflicted on me the curse of happiness in it. But He has led 
me by other ways, of which my friends who are wise and kind, neither 
as yet praising me, nor condemning, may one day be gladdened in 
witness of a nobler issue. 


III. The following letter, with the extracts appended to it, will be of 
interest, in connection with our present initiation of closer Bible study 
for rule of conduct. 

I should also be glad if Major Hartley could furnish me with any 
satisfactory explanation of the circumstances which have induced my 
correspondent’s appeal. 


‘“My dear Sir,—When I had the pleasure of seeing you last week you 
expressed some interest in the house in Gloucestershire where for a 
time resided the great translator of the English Scriptures, William 
Tyndale, and which is now in a sadly neglected condition. It is charm- 
ingly set on the south-western slope of the Cotswolds, commanding a 
fine prospect over the richly wooded vale of the Severn, to the distant 
hills of Wales. After leaving Oxford, Tyndale came to reside in this 
manor-house of Little Sodbury, as tutor in the family of the proprietor, 
Sir John Walsh, and was there probably from 1521 to 1523. It was in 
the old dining hall that, discussing with a neighbouring priest, Tyndale 
uttered his memorable words, ‘If God spare my life, I will cause a boy 
that driveth the plough to know more of the Scriptures than you do.’ 
This prediction he fulfilled, for he was the first man to translate from 
the original, and print in a foreign land, the English Scriptures, and 
was rewarded for his toil by being strangled and burnt. However 
England may have misused and abused the book, there can be no doubt 
that the introduction of Tyndale’s Testaments marked a new and 
remarkable era in the history of our country ; and whatever opinion 
may be formed of the contents of the volume, the fine masculine English 
‘and neryous simplicity of Tyndale’s translation have commanded the 
admiration alike of friends and foes. Though they are probably famil- 
iar to you, I enclose an extract from the late Dr. Faber, a Roman Catho- 
lic, and another from Mr. Froude, the historian, as to the beauty of Tyn- 
dale’s style.” (I wish Mr. Froude, the historian, cared a little less about 
style ; and had rather told us what he thought about the Bible’s matter. 
I bought the Rinnovamento of Venice yesterday, with a review in it 
of a new Italian poem in praise of the Devil, of which the reviewer says 
the style is excellent.) ‘‘You may also be interested in perusing a 
translation from the Latin of the only letter of the translator that has 
ever been discovered, and which touchingly reveals his sufferings in the 
castle of Vilvorde, in Flanders, shortly before he was put to death. Now 
I hope you will agree with me that the only house in the kingdom 
where so great a man resided ought not to be allowed to fall into decay 
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and neglect as it is now doing. Part of the house is unroofed, the fine 
old dining hall with its beautiful roof has been turned into a carpenter's 
shop, the chimneypiece and other portions of the fittings of the manor- 
house having been carried off by the owner, Major Hartley, to his own 
residence, two or three miles off. I have appealed to the proprietor in 
behalf of the old house, but in vain, for he does not even condescend 
to reply. I should be glad if your powerful pen could draw atten- 
tion to this as well as other similar cases of neglect. The interesting 
old church of St. Adeline, immediately behind the manor-house of 
Little Sodbury, and where Tyndale frequently preached, was pulled 
down in 1858, and the stones carried off for a new one in another 
part of the parish, Many would have gladly contributed towards a 
new church, and to save the old one, but they were never asked, or 
had any opportunity. I fear I have wearied you with these particu- 
liars, but I am sure you will not approve the doings I have recounted. 
With pleasant recollections of your kind hospitality, 


‘* Believe me, dear Sir, 
‘« Your faithful and obliged.” 


“The late Dr. Faber wrote of the English Bible, of which Tyndale’s 
translation is the basis, as follows.’’ (I don’t understand much of this 
sweet writing of Dr. Faber’s myself ; but I beg leave to state generally 
that the stronghold of Protestant heresy is pure pig-headedness, and 
not at all a taste for pure English. ) 

‘** Who will not say that the uncommon beauty and marvellous 
English of the Protestant Bible is not one of the great strongholds 
of heresy in this country ? It lives on the ear like music that can never 
be forgotten—like the sound of a church bell which a convert hardly 
knows he can forego. Its felicities seem to be almost things rather 
than mere words. It is part of the national mind and the anchor of 
national seriousness. The memory of the dead passes into it. The 
potent traditions of childhood are stereotyped inits verses. The dower 
of all the gifts and trials of a man’s life is hidden beneath its words. It 
is the representative of the best moments; and all that there has been 
about him of soft and gentle, and pure and penitent and good, speaks 
to him for ever out of the English Bible. It is his sacred thing which 
doubt has never dimmed and controversy never soiled.’ (Doctor!) 
‘In the length and breadth of the land there is not a Protestant with 
one spark of righteousness about him whose spiritual biography is not 
in his English Bible.’ 

“Mr. Froude says of Tyndale’s version :— 

‘«* Of the translation itself, though since that time it has been many 
times revised and altered, we may say that it is substantially the Bible 
with which we are all familiar. The peculiar genius—if such a word 
may be permitted "—(better wnpermitted)—‘‘ which breathes through 
it, the mingled tenderness and majesty, the Saxon simplicity, the pre- 
ternatural” (Do you really mean that, Mr. Froude?) ‘‘ grandeur, un- 
equalled, unapproached in the attempted improvements of modern 
scholars, all are here, and bear the impress of the mind of one man— 
William Tyndale.’—/roude’s History of Hngland. 

‘The only letter of William Tyndale which has been discovered was 
found in the archives of the Council of Brabant, and is as follows ; it is 
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addressed to the Marquis of Berg-op-Zoom, the Governor of Vilvorde 
Castle, in the Low Countries; the date is 1535 :— 

“¢*T pelieve, right worshipful, that you are not ignorant of what has 
been determined concerning me, (by the Council of Barbant,) therefore 
I entreat your lordship, and that by the Lord Jesus, that if I am to re- 
main here (in Vilvorde) during the winter, you will request the Procu- 
reur to be kind enough to send me, from my goods which he has in his 
possession, a warmer cap, for I suffer extremely from cold in the head, 
being afflicted with a perpetual catarrh, which is considerably increased 
in the cell. A warmer coat also, for that which I have is very thin; 
also a piece of cloth to patch my leggings: my overcoat has been worn 
out; my shirts are also worn cut. He has a wocllen shirt of mine, if 
he will be kind enough to send it. Ihave also with him leggings of 
thicker cloth for putting on above ; he has also warmer caps for wear- 
ing at night. I wish also his permission to have a candle in the 
evening, for it is wearisome to sit alone in the dark. But above all, I 
entreat and beseech your clemency to be urgent with the Procureur 
that he may kindly permit me to have my Hebrew Bible, Hebrew 
Grammar, and Hebrew Dictionary, that I may spend my time with 
that study. And in return may you obtain your dearest wish, provided 
always it be consistent with the salvation of your soul. But if any 
other resolution has been come to concerning me, that I must remain 
during the whole winter, I shall be patient, abiding the will of God 
to the glory of the grace of my Lord Jesus Christ, whose spirit I pray 
may ever direct your heart. Amen. W. TYNDALE.’” 
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LETTER LXXVII. 


VENICE, Haster Sunday, 1877. 


I HAVE yet a word or two to say, my Sheffield friends, re- 
specting your religious services, before going on to practical 
matters, The difficulties which you may have observed the 
School Board getting into on this subject, have, in sum, 
arisen from their approaching the discussion of it always on 
the hypothesis that there is no God: the ecclesiastical mem- 
bers of the board wishing to regulate education so as to pre- 
vent their pupils from painfully feeling the want of one; 
and the profane members of it, so as to make sure that their 
pupils may never be able to imagine one. Objects which 
are of course irreconcileable ; nor will any national system 
of education be able to establish itself in balance of them. 

But if, instead, we approach the question of school disci- 
pline on the hypothesis that there is a God, and one that 
cares for mankind, it will follow that if we begin by teach- 
ing the observance of His Laws, He will gradually take upon 
Himself the regulation of all minor matters, and make us 
feel and understand, without any possibility of doubt, how 
He would have us conduct ourselves in outward observance.* 
And the real difficulty of our Ecclesiastical party has of late 
been that they could not venture for their lives to explain the 
Decalogue, feeling that Modernism and all the practices of 
it must instantly be turned inside-out, and upside-down, if 
they did ; but if, without explaining it, they could manage 
to get it said every Sunday, and a little agreeable tune on 
the organ played after every clause of it, that perchance 
would do, (on the assumption, rendered so highly probable 
by Mr. Darwin’s discoveries respecting the modes of gen- 
eration in the Orchidex, that there was no God, except 


* The news from Liverpool in the third article of Correspondence, is 
the most cheering I ever read in public papers. 
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the original Baalzebub of Ekron, Lord of Bluebottles and 
flyblowing in general; and that this Decalogue was only 
ten crotchets of Moses’s and not God’s at all,)—on such as- 
sumption, I say, they thought matters might still be kept 
quiet a few years longer in the Cathedral Close, especially 
as Mr. Bishop was always so agreeably and inoffensively 
pungent an element of London Society ; and Mrs. Bishop 
and Miss Bishop so extremely proper and pleasant to behold, 
and the grass of the lawn so smooth shaven. But all that 
is drawing very fast to its end. Poor dumb dogs that 
they are, and blind mouths, the grim wolf with privy paw 
daily devouring apace, and nothing said, and their people 
loving to have it so, 1 know not what they will do in the 
end thereof; but it is near. Disestablishment ? Yes, and 
of more powers than theirs; that prophecy of the Seventh 
from Adam is of judgment to be executed upon all, and 
conviction of their ungodly deeds which they have ungodly 
committed. 

I told you to read that epistle of Jude carefully, though 
to some of vou, doubtless, merely vain words ; but to any 
who are earnestly thoughtful, at least the evidence of a state 
of the Christian Church in which many things were known, 
and preserved, (that prophecy of Enoch, for instance,) lost 
to us now ; and of beliefs which, whether well or ill founded, 
have been at the foundation of all the good work that has 
been done, yet, in this Kurope of ours. Well founded or not, 
at least let us understand, as far as we may, what they were. 

With all honour to Tyndale, (I hope you were somewhat 
impressed by the reward he had from the world of his day, 
as related in that final letter of his,) there are some points in 
the translation that might be more definite: here is the 
opening of it, in simpler, and in some words certainly more 
accurate, terms. 


“‘ Judas, the servant of Jesus Christ, and the brother of 
James, to all who are sanctified in God, and called and 
guarded in Christ. 

“Pity, and Peace, and Love, be fulfilled in you. 

“Beloved, when I was making all the haste I could to 
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write to you of the common salvation, I was suddenly forced 
to write to you, exhorting you to fight for the faith, once for 
all delivered to the Saints. 

‘For there are slunk in among you certain men, written 
down before to this condemnation, insolent, changing the 
grace of God into fury, and denying the only Despot, God ; 
and our Lord, Jesus Christ. 

“And I want to put you in mind, you who know this,— 
once for all,—that the Lord, having delivered his people out 
of the land of Egypt, in the second place destroyed those 
who believed not. 

“And the Angels which guarded not their beginning, but 
left their own habitation, he hath guarded in eternal chains, 
under darkness, to the judgment of the great day.” 


Now this translation is certainly more accurate, in observ- 
ing the first principle of all honest translation, that the same 
word shall be used in English, where it is the same in the 
original. You see I have three times used the word ‘ guarded.’ 
So does St. Judas. But our translation varies its phrase 
every time ; first it says ‘ preserved,’ then ‘kept,’ and then 
“reserved, —every one of these words being weaker than the 
real one, which means guarded as a watch-dog guards. To 
‘reserve’ the Devil, is quite a different thing from ‘ watch- 
ing’ him. Again, you see that, for ‘lasciviousness’ I have 
written ‘fury.’ The word is indeed the same always trans- 
lated lasciviousness, in the New Testament, and not wrongly, 
if you know Latin; but wherever it occurs, (Mark vii. 22 ; 
Ephesians iv. 19, etc.,) it has a deeper under-meaning than 
the lust of pleasure. It means essentially the character which 
“refuses to hear the voice of the charmer, charm he never so 
wisely,” which cannot be soothed, or restrained, but will take 
its own way, and rage its own rage,*—alienated from the life 
of God through the ignorance that is in them,—who, being 
past feeling, have given themselves over to fury, (animal 
rage, carnivorousness in political economy,—competition, as 
of horses with swinging spurs at their sides in the Roman 
corso, in science, literature, and all the race of life,) to work 
ail uncleanness,—(not mere sensual vices, but all the things 


* See fourth article in Correspondence. 
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that defile, comp. Mark vii. 22, just quoted,) with greediness ; 
—then, precisely in the same furrow of thought, St. Jude 
goes on,—‘ denying the only Despot, God ;” and St. Paul, 
“but ye have not so learned Christ—7f so be that ye have 
heard him, and been taught by him ”—(which is indeed pre- 
cisely the point dubitable)—“ that ye put off the old man,” 
ete., where you will find following St. Paul’s explanation of 
the Decalogue, to end of chapter (Eph. iv.), which if you will 
please learn by heart with the ten commandments, and, in- 
stead of merely praying, when you hear that disagreeable 
crotchet of Moses’s announced, “Thou shalt not steal,” 
“Lord have mercy upon us, and incline our hearts to keep 
this—crotchet,” which is all you can now do,—resolve sol- 
emnly that you will yourselves literally obey, (and enforce 
with all your power such obedience in others,) the Christian 
answering article of Decalogue, ‘‘ Let him that stole steal no 
more, but rather let him labour, working with his hands the 
thing that is good, that he may have to give to him that 
needeth,” you will, in that single piece of duty to God, over- 
throw, as I have said, the entire system of modern society, 
and form another in righteousness and true holiness, by no 
rage refusing, and in no cowardice denying, but wholly sub- 
mitting to, the Lord who bought them with a price, the only 
Despot, God, 

For our present translation of the passage is finally better 
in retaining the Greek word ‘Despot’ here rather than 
‘Lord,’ in order to break down the vulgar English use of the 
word for all that is evil. But it is necessary for you in this 
to know the proper use of the words Despot and Tyrant. <A 
despot is a master to whom servants belong, as his property, 
and who belongs to his servants as their property. My own 
master, my own servant. It expresses the most beautiful re- 
lation, next to that of husband and wife, in which human 
souls can stand to each other ; but is only perfected in the 
right relation between a soul and its God. ‘“ Of those whom 
thou gavest me—mine—I have lost none,—but the son of 
perdition.” Therefore St. Jude calls God the only Despot. 
On the other hand, a Tyrant, Tyrannus, Doric for Cyrannus, 
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a person with the essential power of a Cyrus, or imperial 
commander from whose decision there is no appeal, is a king 
exercising state authority over persons who do not in any 
sense belong to him as his property, but whom he has been 
appointed, or has appointed himself, to govern for general 
purposes of state-benefit. If the tyranny glow and soften 
into despotism, as Suwarrow’s soldiers, (or any good com- 
manding officer’s,) gradually become his ‘children,’ all the 
better—but you must get your simple and orderly tyrant, or 
Cyrus, to begin with. Cyrus, first suppose, only over green- 
groceries—as above recommended, in these gardens of yours, 
for which yesterday, llth April, I sent our Trustees word 
that they must provide purchase-money. In which territory 
you will observe the Master of St. George’s Company is at 
present a Tyrant only ; not a Despot, since he does not con- 
sider you as St. George’s servants at all; but only requires 
compliance with certain of his laws while you cultivate his 
ground, Of which, the fixing of standard quality for your 
shoe-leather, since I hear you are many of you shoemakers, 
will be essential: and on this and other matters of your 
business, you will look to our St. George’s Companion, Mr. 
Somervell, for instruction ; with this much of general order, 
that you are to make shoes with extremest care to please 
your customers in all matters which they ought to ask ; by 
fineness of fit, excellence of work, and exactitude of com- 
pliance with special orders : but you are not to please them 
in things which they ought not toask. It is your business 
to know how to protect, and adorn, the human foot. When 
a customer wishes you really to protect and adorn his or her 
foot, you are to do it with finest care: but if a customer 
wishes you to injure their foot, or disfigure it, you are to re- 
fuse their pleasure in those particulars, and bid them—if they 
insist on such dis-service—to goelsewhere. You are not, the 
smiths of you, to put horseshoes hot on hoofs ; and you are 
not, the shoemakers of you, to make any shoes with high 
heels, or with vulgar and useless decorations, or—if made to 
measure—that will pinch the wearer, People who wish to 
be pinched must find torturers off St. George’s ground. 
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I expected, before now, to have had more definite state- 
ments as to the number of families who are associated in 
this effort. I hope that more are united in it than I shall 
have room for, but probably the number asking to lease St. 
George’s ground will be greatly limited, both by the inter- 
ferences with the modes of business just described, and by 
the law of openness in accounts. Every tradesman’s books 
on St. George’s ground must always be open on the Master’s 
order, and not only his business position entirely known, but 
his profits known to the public: the prices of all articles of 
general manufacture being printed with the percentages 
to every person employed in their production or sale. 

I have already received a letter from a sensible person in- 
terested in the success of our schemes, “‘ fearing that people 
will not submit to such inquisition.” Of course they will 
not; if they would, St. George’s work would be soon done. 
If he can end it any day these hundred years, he will have 
fought a good fight. 

But touching this matter of episcopal inquiry, here in Venice, 
who was brought up in her youth under the strictest watch of 
the Primates of Aquileia—eagle-eyed, I may as well say what 
is to be in Fors finally said. 

The British soul, I observe, is of late years peculiarly in- 
flamed with rage at the sound of the words ‘ confession’ and 
‘inquisition.’ * 

The reason of which sentiment is essentially that the Brit- 
ish soul has been lately living the life of a Guy Fawkes ; and 
is in perpetual conspiracy against God and man,—evermore 
devising how it may wheedle the one, and rob the other.t If 


* The French soul concurring, with less pride, but more petulance, in 
these sentiments. (See Fors, vol. i., p. 107, and observe my decision 
of statement. ‘‘ The Inquisition mwsé come.’’) 

+ ‘‘It was only a week or two ago that I went into one of the best 
ironmongers in London for some nails, and I assure you that 25 per 
cent. of the nails I can’t drive; they, the bad ones, are simply the 
waste edges of the sheets that the nails are cut from: one time they 
used to be thrown aside ; now they are all mixed with the good ones, and 
palmed on to the public. IJ say it without hesitation, and have proved 
it, that one cannot buy a thing which is well or honestly made, except- 
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your conscience is a dark lantern,—then, of course, you will 
shut it up when you see a policeman coming ; but if it is the 
candle of the Lord, no man when he hath lighted a candle 
puts it under a bushel. And thus the false religions of all 
nations and times are broadly definable as attempts to cozen 
God out of His salvation at the lowest price; while His 
inquisition of the accounts, it is supposed, may by proper 
tact be diverted. 

On the contrary, all the true religions of the world are 
forms of the prayer, “ Search me, and know my heart ; prove 
me, and examine my thoughts; and see if there be any 
wicked way in me, and lead me in the way everlasting.” 

And there are broadly speaking two ways in which the 
Father of men does this: the first, by making them eager to 
tell their faults to Him themselves, (Father, I have sinned 
against heaven and before Thee ;) the second, by making 
them sure they cannot be hidden, if they would: “If 1 
make my bed in hell, behold Thou art there.” In neither 
case, do the men who love their Father fear that others 
should hear their confession, or witness His inquisition. 
But those who hate Him, and perceive that He is minded to 
make inquisition for blood, cry, even in this world, for the 
mountains to fall on them, and the hills to cover them. And 
in the actual practice of daily life you will find that wherever 
there is secrecy, there is either guilt or danger. It is not pos- 
sible but that there should be things needing to be kept 
secret ; but the dignity and safety of human life are in the 
precise measure of its frankness. Note the lovely description 
of St. Ursula,—Fors, vol. iii., p. 3384,—learned and frank 
and fair. There is no fear for any child who is frank with 
its father and mother; none for men or women, who are 
frank with God. 


I have told you that you can do nothing in policy without 


ing perhaps a railway engine, or, by-the-bye, a Chubb’s safe to keep out 
thieves. I looked in their window yesterday and saw a small one, not 
three feet high, marked £83 10s, Like ships versus guns,—more 
thieves, and more strength to keep them out. Verily, a reckoning day 
is near at hand.” (Part of letter from my publisher, Mr. Allen.) 
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prayer. The day will be ill-spent, in which you have not 
been able, at least once, to say the Lord’s Prayer with under- 
standing : and if after it you accustom yourself to say, with 
the same intentness, that familiar one in your church service, 
«“ Almighty God, unto whom all hearts be open,” etc., you 
will not fear, during the rest of the day, to answer any ques- 
tions which it may conduce to your neighbour’s good should 
be put to you. 

Finally. You profess to be proud that you allow no viola- 
tion of the sacredness of the domestic hearth. Let its love 
be perfect, in its seclusion, and you will not be ashamed to 
show the house accounts. I know—no man better—that an 
Englishman’s house should be his castle ; and an English 
city, his camp ; and I have as little respect for the salesmen 
of the ramparts of Berwick,* as for the levellers of the walls 
of Florence. But you were better and merrier Englishmen, 
when your camps were banked with grass, and roofed with. 
sky, than now, when they are, “ventilated only by the 
chimney ;” and, trust me, you had better consent to so 
much violation of the secrecy of the domestic hearth, as may 
prevent you being found one day dead, with your head in 
the fireplace. 

Enough of immediate business, for to-day: I must tell 
you, in closing, a little more of what is being sent to your 
museum. 

By this day’s post I send you photographs of two four- 
teenth-century capitals of the Ducal Palace here. The first 
is that representing the Virtues; the second, that represent- 
ing the Sages whose power has been greatest over men. 
Largitas, (Generosity,) leads the Virtues; Solomon, the 
Sages ; but Solomon’s head has been broken off by recent 
republican movements in Venice ; and his teaching super- 
seded by that of the public press—as “‘Indi-catore generale ” 
—you see the inscription in beautiful modern bill type, 
pasted on the pillar. 

Above, sits Priscian the Grammarian ; and next to him, 
Aristotle the Logician: whom that in contemplating you 

* See fifth article of Correspondence. 
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may learn the right and calm use of reason, I have to-day 
given orders to pack, with extreme care, a cast of him, which 
has been the best ornament of my room here for some weeks ; 
and when you have examined him well, you shall have other 
casts of other sages. But respecting what I now send,* 
observe, first,— 

These capitals being octagonal, are composed each of six- 
teen clusters of leaves, opening to receive eight figure sub- 
jects in their intervals ; the leaf clusters either bending down 
at the angles and springing up to sustain the figures, (capital 
No. 1,) or bending down under the figures and springing up 
to the angles, (No. 2;) and each group of leaves being com- 
posed of a series of leaflets divided by the simplest possible 
undulation of their surface into radiating lobes, connected 
by central ribs, 

Now this system of leaf-division remains in Venice from 
the foliage of her Greek masters; and the beauty of its con- 
secutive flow is gained by the observance of laws descending 
from sculptor to sculptor for two thousand years. And the 
hair which flows down the shoulders of Aristotle, and the di- 
visions of the drapery of his shoulders and of the leaves of his 
book, are merely fourteenth-century forms of the same art 
which divided the flowing hair of your Leucothea by those 
harmonious furrows. Of which you must now learn the 
structure with closer observance, to which end, in next ors, 
we will begin our writing and carving lessons again. 


* Mr. Ward will always be able to provide my readers with copies of 
the photographs referred to in ¥’o7's ; and will never send bad impres- 
sions ; but I can only myself examine and sign the first four. 

Vou. IV,—3 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


I. Affairs of the Company. 


THE UNION BANK OF LONDON (CHANCERY LANE BRANCH) IN AC- 
COUNT WITH ST. GEORGE’S FUND. 


1877. Dip eo 6, 0) 
Feby 165 sor Balancer. sccawciner crite racers 628 138 8 
19.  ‘* Draft at Douglas (per Mr. EH. Ry- 
dings), less 1s. 6d., charges....... 28 18 6 
Aprii 3.  ‘* Per Mr. Swan, left at Museum by a 
‘* Sheffield Working Man”...... ) 2 @ 
9. ‘“¢ Per ditto, from a ‘‘ Sheffielder”’... ORG 
£657 16 8 
Cr. sete Uh 
lyr MGS, 8p YA ENNES), Bodo oGdneocanooooassoass 657 16 8 


No details have yet reached me of the men’s plan at Sheffield; but 
the purchase of their land may be considered as effected ‘‘if the titles 
are good.” No doubt is intimated on this matter; and I think I have 
already expressed my opinion of the wisdom of requiring a fresh inyes- 
tigation of title on every occasion of the sale of property; so that as my 
days here in Venice are surcharged with every kind of anger and indig- 
nation already, I will not farther speak at present of the state of 
British Law. 

I receive many letters now from amiable and worthy women, who 
would be glad to help us, but whose circumstances prevent them from 
actually joining the society. 

If they will compare notes with each other, first of all, on the means 
to be adopted in order to secure the delivery on demand, for due price, 
over at least some one counter in the nearest county town, entirely 
good fabric of linen, woollen, and silk; and consider that task, for the 
present, their first duty to Heaven and Earth ; and speak of it to their 
friends when they walk by the way, and when they sit down, and when 
they rise up,—not troubling me about it, but determining among 
themselves that it shall be done,—that is the first help they can give 
me, and a very great one it willbe. I believe myself that they will 
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find the only way is the slow, but simple and sure one, of teaching 
any girls they have influence or authority over, to spin and weave ; 
and appointing an honest and religious woman for their merchant, 
If they find any quicker or better way, they are at liberty to adopt it, 
so long as any machinery employed in their service is moved by water 
only. And let them re-read, in connection with the gifts and loans 
reported in this number of Fors as made to the Sheffield Museum, 
the end of Yors of September 1874, vol. ii., pp. 265—271. 


Il. Affairs of the Master. 


I have been pleased, and not a little surprised, by the generally in- 
dulgent view expressed by the public, as vocal through its daily press, 
of the way I have broadcast my fortune. But I wish it always to be 
remembered that even in what I believe to have been rightly distributed, 
this manner of lavish distribution is not in the least proposed by me as 
generaily exemplary. It has been compelled in my own case, by claims 
which were accidental and extraordinary; by the fact that all my 
father's and mother’s relations were comparatively poor,—and the still 
happier fact that they were all deserving ; by my being without fam- 
ily of my own ; by my possession of knowledge with respect to the arts 
which rendered it my duty to teach more than to enjoy, and to bestow 
at least a tithe of what I collected ; and finally by what I conceive to 
be the unhappy conditions of social disorder temporarily existing around 
me, involving call no less imperative than that of plague or famine for 
individual exertion quite distinct from the proper course of the ordi- 
nary duty of private persons. My readers and Companions must not 
therefore be surprised, nor accuse me of inconsistency, when they find 
me as earnestly enforcing the propriety on their part, in most cases, of 
living much within their incomes, as contentedly exposing the (hitherto) 
excess of my expenditure above my own. 


III. A paragraph from Galignani, sent me by Fors for her part of 
cheering comment on the Catholic Epistles :— 


‘‘A WESLEYAN Mayor And A ROMAN CATHOLIC BisHop.—The 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Liverpool laid on Monday the foundation- 
stone of a new church at Greenbank, St. Helens. The new building is 
to accommodate 859 worshippers, and will cost about £10,000. In the 
evening a banquet was given, and the Mayor of St. Helen's, who (the 
Liverpool Post says) is a member of the Wesleyan community, was 
‘present. The Bishop proposed the Mayor’s health ; and the Mayor, in 
acknowledging the compliment, said that it gave him great pleasure 
to be present, and he rejoiced with them in the success which had 
attended their efforts that day—a success which had enabled them 
to lay the foundation-stone of another church in the town. He 
rejoiced because he looked upon the various churches of the town as 
centres of instruction and centres of influence, which tended to the 
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moral and spiritual welfare of the people. He was not a Roman Cath- 
olic, but he rejoiced in every centre of influence for good, whatever 
might be the tenets of the Church to which those centres belonged. 
For the welfare of the town which he had the honour of representing, 
he felt pleasure in being there that evening ; and it would be ungrate- 
ful of him, with the feelings which he had for every branch of the 
Church, if he did not wish his Catholic townsmen God-speed. There 
was still a vast amount of ignorance to be removed, and the churches 
were the centres around which the moral influence was to be thrown, 
and which should gather in the outcasts who had hitherto been left to 
themselves. He hoped that the church the foundation-stone of which 
they had just laid, would be raised with all possible speed, and he 
wished it God’s blessing.” 


St. George and St. John Wesley charge me very earnestly to send 
their united compliments both to the Bishop, and to the Mayor of Liv- 
erpool ; but they both beg to observe that a place may be got to hold 850 
people comfortably, for less than ten thousand pounds ; and recommend 
the Mayor and Bishop to build the very plainest shelter for the con- 
gregation possible. St. George wishes the Bishop to say mass at an altar 
consisting of one block of Lancashire mountain limestone, on which no 
tool has been lifted up; and St. John Wesley requests the Mayor to 
issue orders to the good people of Liverpool to build the walls—since 
walls are wanted—in pure charity, and with no commission whatever 
to the architect. No design is needed either for churches or sheep- 
folds—until the wolf is kept well out. But see next article. 


IV. The most perfect illustration of what is meant by ‘‘ turning the 
grace of God into fury ” was given me here in Venice during the last 
Carnival. This grace, St. Paul writes to Titus, ‘‘ hath appeared unto 
all men, teaching us that, denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we 
should live looking for that blessed hope, and the glorious appearing of 
the great God.” Now the institution of Lent, before Easter, has the 
special function of reminding us of such grace; and the institution of 
Carnival before Lent, as to be pardoned by it, is the turning of such 
grace into fury. I print on the opposite page, as nearly as I can in 
facsimile, the bill of Venetian entertainments in St. Mark’s Place, in 
front of St. Mark’s Church, (certainly, next to the square round the 
Baptistery of Florence, the most sacred earth in Italy,) on the 9th Feb- 
ruary of this year. AndI append translation, accurate I think in all 
particulars—commending, however, by St. Mark’s order, and with his 
salutation, the careful study of the original to his good servant the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Liverpool, to the end that the said prelate 
may not attach too much importance to church-building, while these 
things are done in front of St. Mark’s. 
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GIORNATA V.—Venerd? 9 Febbraio. 


GRAN SABBA 


Delle Streghe 


Spettacolo portentoso e che fara venir l’aqua alta dal giubilo del 
Mare — Duecento discendenti legittime delle Maghe di Macbet, si scar- 
aventeranno dalla loro foresta di Birmingan, e con un salto satanico 
precipiteranno sulla Piazza San Marco prendendola d’assalto da vari 
punti. — Stridendo, urlando, suonando, cantando, e agitando fuochi 
che illumineranno tuttiivasti dominii di S. M. Allegra prenderanno 
@assalto la Sala del Trono, dove daran principio alle lora danze 
infernali; quindi vi saranno canti e suoni diabolici e Ja 


GRANDE LOorra 


e combattimento di demonj 


finché il fischio di Satana ordinera la pace intimando 


Uenmes Oran tao 


ED UNA RIDDA INFERNALE 


al chiarore di luci fantastiche, fosforiche, da far restar ciechi tutti 


coloro che sono orbi. 
Finalmente la Piazza di 8. Marco sara invasa e completamente 


illuminata dalle 


FIAMME DI BELZEBU 


Perché il Sabba possa riuscire pitt completo, si raccomanda a 
tutti gli spettatori di fischiare durante le flamme come anime 
dannate. 

Su questa serata che fara stupire e fremere gli elementi, non 
aggiungiamo dettagli, per lasciar ai felici regnicoli di S. M. Pantalone, 
gustar vergini gli effetti delle pit prodigiose sorprese. 
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‘Day 5th.— Friday, 9th February. 
‘GREAT SABBATH OF THE WITCHES. 


‘¢ Portentous spectacle, and which will make the water high with re- 
joicing of the Sea.* Two hundred legitimate descendants of the 
Witches of Macbeth, will hurl themselves out of their forest of Bir- 
mingan,” (Birnam ?) ‘‘and with a Satanic leap will precipitate them- 
selves upon the piazza of St. Mark, taking it by assault on various 
points, shrieking, howling, piping, singing, and shaking fires which 
will illuminate all the vast dominions of his Joyful Majesty,” (the 
leader of Carnival,) ‘‘ they will carry by assault the saloon of the Throne, 
where they will begin their infernal dances. Then there will be dia- 
bolic songs and music, and the Great Wrestling and Combat of Demons, 
until the whistle of Satan shall order peace, intimating a song and in- 
fernal ‘ ridda’ (?) by the glare of fantastic phosphoric lights, enough to 
make all remain blind who cannot see. Finally, the piazza of St. 
Mark will be invaded and completely illuminated by the flames of 
Beelzebub. 

‘That the Sabbath may succeed more completely, it is recommended 
to all the spectators to whistle, during the flames, like damned souls. 

‘*But of this evening, which will astonish the elements, we will add 
no details, in order to leave the happy subjects of his Majesty Panta- 
loon to taste the virgin impressions of the most prodigious surprises.” 


V. [reserve comment on the following announcement, (in which the 
italics are mine,) until I learn what use the Berwick Urban Sanitary 
Authority mean to put the walls to, after purchasing them :— 


‘“ THE WALLS OF BERWICK.—The Berwick ‘ramparts’ are for sale. 
The Government has offered to sell a considerable part of them to the 
Berwick Urban Sanitary Authority; and ata special meeting of that 
body on Wednesday it was decided to negotiate for the purchase. From 
an account given of these ramparts by the Scotsman, it seems that when 
the town was taken in 1296 by Edward I., they consisted only of wooden 
palisades, erected on the ridge of a narrow and shallow ditch,—so nar- 
row, in fact, that his Majesty cleared both ditch and palisades at a leap, 
and was the first thus gaily to enter the town. He afterwards caused 
a deep ditch to be dug round the town, and this ditch, when built, was 
encircled by a stone wall. Robert Bruce, on obtaining possession of Ber- 
wick, raised the wall ten feet round, and this wall was again strengthened 
by Edward III. after the battle of Hallidon Hill. Parts of this wall still 
evist, as well as of the castle, which was a formidable structure founded 
at a remote date. It is stated to have been rebuilt by Henry II., and 
to have passed out of royal hands in 1303, being subsequently sold by 
the second Earl of Dunbar to the corporation of Berwick for £320. The 
corporation dismantled it, and used the stones for building the parish 
church, selling what they did not require for £109 to an alderman of 
Berwick, who afterwards sold it to the ancestor of Mr. Askew, of Pal- 
linsburn. It was retained in that family until the construction of the 
North British Railway. A considerable portion of the keep which was 


* “ Let the floods clap their hands,” etc, 
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then standing, was levelled to the ground, and the railway station built 
upon the site of the main building. The old fortifications which joined 
the castle measured in length 2 miles 282 yards, but in length the pres- 
ent walls only measure 14 mile 272 yards, and are constituted of a 
rampart of earth levelled and faced with stones. There are five bas- 
tions which, with the ramparts, were kept garrisoned until 1819, when 
the guns were removed to Edinburgh Castle, in order to prevent them 
falling into the hands of the Radical rioters.” 
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LETTER LXXVIIL. 


VENICE, 9th May, 1877. 


I sEND to-day, to our Museum, a photograph of another 
capital of the Ducal palace—the chief of all its capitals: 
the corner-stone of it, on which rests the great angle seen 
in your photograph No. 3: looking carefully, you will easily 
trace some of the details of this sculpture, even in that 
larger general view ; for this new photograph, No, 7, shows 
the same side of the capital. 

Representing, (this white figure nearest us) LUNA, the 
Moon, or more properly the Angel of the Moon, holding her 
symbol, the crescent, in one hand, and the zodiacal sign 
Cancer in the other,—she herself in her crescent boat, float- 
ing on the tides,—that being her chief influence on Venice. 
And note here the difference between heraldic and picto- 
rial symbolism: she holds her small crescent for heraldic 
bearing, to show you who she is; once that understood, her 
crescent boat is a picturesque symbol of the way her reflected 
light glides, and traverses, and trembles on the waves. You 
see also how her thin dress is all in waves; and the water 
ripples under her boat so gaily, that it sets all the leaf below 
rippling too. The neat leaf, you observe, does not ripple. 

Next to the Angel of the Moon, is the Angel of the planet 
Jupiter,—the symbol of the power of the Father (Zeus, 
Pater) in creation. He lays his hand on the image of Man ; 
and on the ledge of stone, under the iron bar above his head 
you may decipher, beginning at the whitest spot on the ex- 
actly nearest angle,—these letters : 

D (written like a Q upside down) E L I; then a crack 
breaks off the first of the three legs of M; then comes O, 
and another crack ; then DS A D A (the A is seen in the 
light, a dancing or pirouetting A on one leg) ; then D E C O, 
up to the edge of Jupiter’s nimbus ; passing over his head, 
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you come on the other side to S T A F O, and a ruinous 
crack, carrying away two letters, only replaceable by conject- 
ure ; the inscription then closing with A VIT% EVA. 
The figure like a numeral 7 is, in all the Ducal palace writing, 
short for E T, so that now putting the whole in order, and 
adding the signs of contraction hidden by the iron bar, we 
have this legend : 


“DE LIMO DS ADA DE COSTA FO**AVIT ET 
EVA:? 


or, in full, 


“De limo Dominus Adam, de costa formavit et Evam.” 


‘From the clay the Lord made Adam, and from the rib, 
Eve.” 


Both of whom you see imaged as standing above the 
capital, in photograph No, 3. 

And above these, the Archangel Michael, with his name 
written on the cornice above him—ACANGEL. MICHAEL ; 
the Archangel being written towards the piazzetta, and 
Michael, larger, towards the sea ; his robe is clasped by a 
brooch in the form of a rose, with a small cross in its centre; 
he holds a straight sword, of real bronze, in his right hand, 
and on the scroll in his left is written : 


“ ENSH 
BONOS 
TEGO 
MALORV 
CRIMINA 
PURGO.” 


“WITH MY SWORD, I GUARD THE GOOD, AND 
PURGE THE CRIMES OF THE EVIL.” 


Purge—not punish ; so much of purgatorial doctrine being 
engraved on this chief angle of the greater council chamber 
of the Senate. 
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Of all such inscription, modern Venice reads no more ; and 
of such knowledge, asks no more. To guard the good is no 
business of hers now: ‘is not one man as good as another ?’ 
and as to angelic interference, ‘must not every one take 
care of himself?’ To purify the evil ;—‘ but what !—are 
the days of religious persecution returned, then? And for 
the old story of Adam and Eve,—don’t we know better than 
that!’ No deciphering of the old letters, therefore, any 
more ; but if you observe, here are new ones on the capital, 
more to the purpose. Your Modern Archangel Uriel— 
standing in the Sun—provides you with the advertisement 
of a Photographic establishment, FOTOGRAFIA, this dec- 
oration, alone being in letters as large, you see, as the 
wreath of leafage round the neck of the pillar. Another 
bill—farther round the shaft—completes the effect ; and at 
your leisure you can compare the beautiful functions and 
forms of the great modern art of Printing, with the ancient 
rude ones of engraving. 

Truly, it is by this modern Archangel Uriel’s help, that I 
can show you pictures of all these pretty things, at Sheffield; 
—but by whose help do you think it is that you have no real 
ones at Sheffield, to see instead? Why haven’t you a Ducal 
palace of your own, without need to have the beauties of one 
far away explained to you? Bills enough you have,—stuck 
in variously decorative situations ; public buildings also— 
but do you take any pleasure in them ? and are you never 
the least ashamed that what little good there may be in them, 
every poor flourish of their cast iron, every bead moulding 
on a shop front, is borrowed from Greece or Venice: and 
that if you got all your best brains in Sheffield, and best 
hands, to work, with that sole object, you couldn’t carve such 
another capital as this which the photographer has stuck his 
bill upon ? 

You don’t believe that, I suppose. Well,—you will believe, 
and know, a great deal more, of supreme serviceableness to 
you, if ever you come to believe and know that. But you 
can only come to it slowly, and after your “character” has 
been much “improved,”—as you see Mr. Goldwin Smith 
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desires it to be ; (see the third article of Correspondence), 
To-day you shall take, if you will, a step or two towards 
such improvement, with Leucothea’s help—white goddess of 
sea foam, and the Sun-Angel’s help—in our lesson-Photo- 
graph No. 1. With your patience, we will now try if any- 
thing ‘is to be seen in it.’ 

You see at all events that the hair in every figure is termi- 
nated by severely simple lines externally, so as to make ap- 
proximately round balls, or bosses, of the heads ; also that it 
is divided into minute tresses from the crown of the head 
downwards ; bound round the forehead by a double fillet, 
and then, in the headdress of the greater Goddess, escapes 
into longer rippling tresses, whose lines are continued by the 
rippling folds of the linen sleeve below. 

Farther, one of these longer tresses, close behind the ear, 
parts from the others, and falls forward, in front of the right 
shoulder. 

Now take your museum copy of my Aratra Pentelici, and, 
opposite page 53, you will find a woodcut,* giving you the 
typical conception of the Athena of Athens at the time of 
the battle of Marathon. You see precisely the same disposi- 
tion of the hair; but she has many tresses instead of one, 
falling in front of her shoulders ; and the minute curls above 
her brow are confined by a close cap, that her helmet may 
not fret them. Now, I have often told you that everything in 
Greek myths is primarily a physical,—secondly and chiefly 
a moral—type. Thisis first, the Goddess of the air, secondly 
and chiefly, celestial inspiration, guiding deed; specially 
those two deeds of weaving, and righteous war, which you 
practise at present, both so beautifully, ‘in the interests of 
England.’ 

Those dark tresses of hair, then, physically, are the dark 
tresses of the clouds ;—the spots and serpents of her wgis, 
hail and fire ;—the soft folds of her robe, descending rain, 
In her spiritual power, all these are the Word of God, spoken 
either by the thunder of His Power, or as the soft rain upon 

* I place copies of this cut in Mr. Ward’s hands, for purchase by 
readers who have not access to Aratra. 
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the tender herb, and as the showers upon the grass. Her 
spear is the strength of sacred deed, and her helmet, the hope 
of salvation. 

You begin now to take some little interest in these rip- 
plings of the leaves under the Venetian Lady of Moonlight, 
do not you, and in that strangely alike Leucothea, sedent 
there two thousand years before that peaceful moon rose on 
Venice ; and that, four hundred years before our “ Roaring 
moon” rose on ws. 

But farther. Take a very soft pencil, and touching very 
lightly, draw lines on the photograph between the ripples of 
the hair, thus: and you will find that the 
distances 1—2, 2-3, 3—4, etc., first dimin- 
ish gradually, and then increase ;—that the 


> 


? lines 1, 2, 3, ete., radiate from the slope of 

the fillet, gradually, till they become hori- 
3 zontal at the shoulder ; and lastly, that the 
F whole group first widens and then dimin- 


ishes, till the tress farthest back losing 

5 itself altogether, and the four nearest us 
hiding behind the shoulder, the fullest one, 
set for contrast beside the feeblest, dies 
away in delicate rippling over the shoulder 
line. 

Now, sketch with a soft pencil such a 
little diagram of all this, as the figure above ; and then, take 
your pen, and try to draw the lines of, the curved , tresses 
within their rectangular limits. And if you don’t ‘see a 
little more in’ Leucothea’s hair before you have done,—you 
shall tell me, and we’ll talk more about it. 

Supposing, however, that you do begin to see more in it, 
when you have finished your drawing, look at the plate op- 
posite page 112 in Aratra, and read with care the six para- 
graphs 115—120. Which having read, note this farther,— 
the disorder of the composition of the later art in Greece is 
the sign of the coming moral and physical ruin of Greece ; 
but through and under all her ruin, the art which submitted 
itself to religious law survived as a remnant ; unthought of, 
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but immortal, and nourished its little flock, day by day, till 
Byzantium rose out of it, and then Venice. And that flow- 
ing hair of the Luna was in truth sculptured by the sacred 
power of the ghosts of the men who carved the Leucothea. 

“You must be patient enough to receive some further wit- 
ness of this, before our drawing lesson ends for to-day. 

You see that drapery at Leucothea’s knee. Take a sheet 
of thin note-paper: fold it (as a fan is folded) into sharp 
ridges ; but straight down the sheet, from end to end. Then 
cut it across from corner to corner, fold either half of it up 
again, and you have the root of all Greek, Byzantine, and 
Ktruscan pendent drapery. 

Try, having the root thus given you, first to imitate that 
simple bit of Leucothea’s, and then the complex ones, ending 
in the tasselled points, of Athena’s robe in the woodcut. 
Then, take a steel pen, and just be good enough to draw the 
edges of those folds ;—every one, you see, taken up in order 
duly, and carried through the long sweeping curves up to 
the edge of the egis at her breast. Try to do that yourself, 
with your pen-point, and then, remember that the Greek 
workman did it with his brush-point, designing as he drew, 
and that on the convex surface of a vase,—and you will 
begin to see what Greek vases are worth, and why they 
are So. 

Then lastly, take your photograph No. 10, which is of a 
door of St. Mark’s, with two prophets bearing scrolls, in the 
midst of vineleaf ornament on each side, and look at the 
drapery of the one on the left where it falls in the last folds 
behind his foot. 

Athena’s sacred robe, you see, still !—and here no vague 
reminiscence, as in the Luna, but absolutely pure Greek 
tradition, kept for two thousand years,—for this decoration 
is thirteenth century work, by Greek, not Venetian, artists. 

Also I send other photographs, now completing your 
series to the twelfth, namely— 

No. 8. Entire west front of St. Mark’s, as it stood in the 
fifteenth century ; from Gentile Bellini’s picture of it. 

No. 9. Entire west front, as it stands now. 
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No. 10. Northern of the five porches of the west front, as 


No. 11. Southern porch of the west front, as it is now. 

No. 12. Central porch of the west front, as it is now. 
The greater part of this west front is yet uninjured, except 
by time, since its mosaics were altered in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. But you see that some pillars of the southern porch 
are in an apparently falling condition ; propped by timbers. 
They were all quite safe ten years ago; they have been 
brought into this condition by the restorations on the south 
side, and so left: the whole porch was therefore boarded 
across the front of it during the whole of this last winter ; 
and the boards used for bill-sticking, like the pillars of the 
Ducal palace. I thought it worth while to take note of the 
actual advertisements which were pasted on the palings over 
the porch, on Sunday, the 4th of March of this year (see 
opposite page): two sentences were written in English in- 
stead of Italian by the friend who copied them for me. 

Such are the modern sacred inscriptions and divine in- 
structions presented to the Venetian people by their church 
of St. Mark. What its ancient inscriptions and perennial 
advertisements were, you shall read in St. Mark’s Rest, if 
you will, with other matters appertaining to ancient times. 

With none others do I ask you to concern yourselves ; nor 
can | enough wonder at the intense stupidity and obstinacy 
with which the public journals speak of all I am trying to 
teach and to do, as if I were making a new experiment in 
St. George’s Company ; while the very gist and essence of 
everything St. George orders is that it shall no¢ be new, and 
not an ‘experiment’ ;* but the re-declaration and re-doing 
of things known and practised successfully since Adam’s 
time. 

Nothing new, I tell you,—how often am I to thrust this 
in your ears? Is the earth new, and its bread? Are the 


* The absurd endeavours of modern rhymesters and republicans, with 
which St. George’s work is so often confounded, came to water, because 
they were new, and because the rhyming gentlemen thought themselves 
wiser than their fathers, 
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plough and sickle new in men’s hands? Are Faith and 
Godliness new in their hearts? Are common human charity 
and courage new? By God’s grace, lasting yet, one sees in 
miners’ hearts and sailors’. Your political cowardice is new, 
and your public rascality, and your blasphemy, and your 
equality, and your science of Dirt. New in their insolence 
and rampant infinitude of egotism—not new in one idea, or 
in one possibility of good. 

Modern usury is new, and the abolition of usury laws ; 
but the law of Fors as old as Sinai. Modern divinity 
with—not so much as a lump of gold—but a clot of mud, 
for its god, is new; but the theology of Fors as old as Abra- 
ham. And generally the modern Ten Commandments are 
new :—‘ Thou shalt have any other god but me. Thou shalt 
worship every beastly imagination on earth and under it. 
Thou shalt take the name of the Lord in vain to mock the 
poor, for the Lord will hold him guiltless who rebukes and 
gives not ; thou shalt remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
profane ; thou shalt dishonour thy father and thy mother ; 
thou shalt kill, and kill by the million, with all thy might 
and mind and wealth spent in machinery for multifold killing; 
thou shalt look on every woman to lust after her ; thou shalt 
steal, and steal from morning till evening,—the evil from 
the good, and the rich from the poor ;* thou shalt live by 
continual lying in million-fold sheets of lies ; and covet thy 
neighbour’s house, and country, and wealth, and fame, and 
everything that is his.” And finally, by word of the Devil, 
in short summary, through Adam Smith, ‘‘ A new command- 
ment give [ unto you: that ye hate one another.” 


* Stealing by the poor from the rich is of course still forbidden, and 
even in a languid way by the.poor from the poor; but every form of 
theft, forbidden and approved, is practically on the increase. 

Just as I had finished writing this modern Decalogue, my gondolier, 
Piero Mazzini, came in for his orders. His daughter is, I believe, dying 
of a brain disease, which was first brought on by fright, when his house 
was broken into last year, and all he had in it carried off. I asked him 
what the new doctor said, knowing one had been sent for. The new 
doctor said ‘‘ he had been called too late; but the girl must have a new 
medicine, which would cost a franc the dose.” 
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Such, my Sheffield, and elsewhere remaining friends, are 
the developed laws of your modern civilization ; not, you 
will find, whatever their present freshness, like to last in the 
wear. But the old laws (which alone Fors teaches you) are 
not only as old as Sinai, but much more stable. Heaven and 
its clouds, earth and its rocks, shall pass ; but these shall not 
pass away. Only in their development, and full assertion of 
themselves, they will assuredly appear active in new direc- 
tions, and commandant of new duties or abstinences ; of 
which that simple one which we stopped at in last Fors,— 
“Let him that stole steal no more ”—will be indeed a some- 
what astonishing abstinence to a great many people, when 
they see it persisted in by others, and therefore find them- 
selves compelled to think of it, however unwillingly, as 
perhaps actually some day imperative also on themselves. 

When I gave you in Fors, vol. i., page 51, the little 
sketch of the pillaging of France by Edward III. before the 
battle of Crecy, a great many of my well-to-do friends said, 
“Why does he print such things? they will only do mis- 
chief !”—meaning, they would open the eyes of the poor a 
little to some of the mistaken functions of kings. I had 
previously given, (early enough at my point, you see,) that 
sketch of the death of Richard I., /ors, vol. i., p. 40, differ- 
ing somewhat from the merely picturesque accounts of it, 
and Academy pictures, in that it made you clearly observe 
that Richard got his death from Providence, not as a king, 
but as a burglar. Which is a point to be kept in mind when 
you happen any day to be talking about Providence, 

Again. When Mr. Greg so pleasantly showed in the Con- 
temporary Review how benevolent the rich were in drinking 
champagne, and how wicked the poor were in drinking beer, 
you will find that in ors of vol. iii., p. 85, I requested him to 
supply the point of economical information which he had in- 
advertently overlooked,—how the champagne drinker had 
got his champagne. The poor man, drunk in an ungraceful 
manner though he be, has yet worked for his beer—and does 
but drink his wages. I asked, of course, for complete parallel 
of the two cases,—what work the rich man had done for his 

Vou. IV.—4 
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sparkling beer ; and how it came to pass that Ae had got so 
much higher wages, that he could put them, unblamed, to 
that benevolent use. To which question, you observe, Mr. 
Greg has never ventured the slightest answer. 

Nor has Mr. Fawcett, you will also note, ventured one 
word of answer to the questions put to him in Fors, vol. 
is pp. 293, 296; vol.1., p. 24% 5 wol. a; p. 148; andsto 
make sure he dared not, I challenged him privately, as I 
did the Bishop of Manchester, through my Oxford Secre- 
tary. Not a word can either of them reply. For, in- 
deed, you will find the questions are wholly unanswerable, 
except by blank confessions of having, through their whole 
public lives, the one definitely taught, and the other, in 
cowardice, permitted the acceptance of, the great Devil’s 
law of Theft by the Rich from the Poor, in the two terrific 
forms, either of buying men’s tools, and making them pay 
for the loan of them—(Interest)—or buying men’s lands, and 
making them pay for the produce of them—(Rent). And it 
is the abstinence from these two forms of theft, which St. 
Paul first requires of every Christian, in saying, “Let him 
that stole, steal no more.” 

And in this point, your experiment at Sheffield 7s a new 
one. It will be the first time, I believe, in which the Land- 
lord, (St. George’s Company, acting through its Master,) 
takes “upon himself the Ruler’s unstained authority,—the 
literal function of the Shepherd who is no Hireling, and who 
does care for the sheep: and not count them only for their 
flesh and fleece. And if you will look back to the last 
chapter of Munera Pulveris, and especially to its definition 
of Royal Mastership,—or the King’s, as separated from the 
Uireling’s, or Usurer’s, pp. 116-117 ; and read what follows 
of Mastership expectant of Death, p. 123,—you will see both 
what kind of laws you will live under; and also how long 
these have been determined in my mind, before I had the 
least thought of being forced myself to take any action in 
their fulfilment. For indeed I knew not, till this very last 
year in Venice, whether some noble of England might not 
hear and understand in time, and take upon himself Master- 
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ship and Captaincy in this sacred war: but final sign has 
just been given me that this hope is vain; and on looking 
back over the preparations made for all these things in 
former years—I see it must be my own task, with such 
strength as may be granted me, to the end. For in rough 
approximation of date nearest to the completion of the 
several pieces of my past work, as they are built one on the 
other,—at twenty, I wrote Modern Painters ; at thirty, The 
Stones of Venice; at forty, Unto this Last; at fifty, the In- 
augural Oxford lectures ; and—if Fors Clavigera is ever 
finished as I mean—it will mark the mind I had at sixty ; 
and leave me in my seventh day of life, perhaps—to rest. 
For the code of all I had to teach will then be, in form, as it 
is at this hour, in substance, completed. Modern Painters 
taught the claim of all lower nature on the hearts of men; 
of the rock, and wave, and herb, as a part of their necessary 
spirit life ; in all that I now bid you to do, to dress the earth 
and keep it, I am fulfilling what I then began. 

The Stones of Venice taught the laws of constructive Art, 
and the dependence of all human work or edifice, for its 
beauty, on the happy life of the workman. Unto this Last 
taught the laws of that life itself, and its dependence on the 
Sun of Justice: the Inaugural Oxford lectures, the necessity 
that it should be led, and the gracious laws of beauty and 
labour recognised, by the upper, no less than the lower, 
classes of England ; and lastly ors Clavigera has declared 
the relation of these to each other, and the only possible 
conditions of peace and honour, for low and high, rich and 
poor, together, in the holding of that first Estate, under the 
only Despot, God, from which whoso falls, angel or man, is 
kept, not mythically nor disputably, but here in visible hor- 
ror of chains under darkness to the judgment of the great 
day: and in keeping which service is perfect freedom, and 
inheritance of all that a loving Creator can give to His 
creatures, and an immortal Father to His children. 

This, then, is the message, which, knowing no more as I 
unfolded the scroll of it, what next would be written there, 
than a blade of grass knows what the form of its fruit shall 
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be, I have been led on year by year to speak, even to this 
its end. 

And now it seems to me, looking back over the various 
fragments of it written since the year 1860, Unto this Last, 
Time and Tide, Munera Pulveris, and Eagle's Nest, together 
with the seven years’ volumes of Fors Clavigera, that it has 
been clearly * enough and repeatedly enough spoken for 
those who will hear: and that, after such indexed summary 
of it as I may be able to give in the remaining numbers of 
this seventh volume, I should set aside this political work as 
sufficiently done ; and enter into my own rest, and your next 
needed service, by completing the bye-law books of Botany 
and Geology for St. George’s schools, together with so much 
law of art as it may be possible to explain or exhibit, under 
the foul conditions of the age. 

Respecting all these purposes, here are some words of 
Plato’s, which reverently and thankfully adopting also for 
my own, I pray you to read thoughtfully, and abide by. 

“Since, then, we are going to establish laws ; and there 
have been chosen by us guardians of these laws, and we our- 
selves are in the sunset of life, and these guardians are 
young in comparison of us, we must at the same time write 
the laws themselves ; and, so far as possible, make these 
chosen keepers of them able to write laws also, when there 
shall be need. And therefore we will say to them, ‘Oh our 
friends, saviours of law, we indeed, in all matters concerning 
which we make law, shall leave many things aside un- 
noticed : how can it be otherwise? Nevertheless, in the 
total system, and in what is chief of its parts, we will not 
leave, to the best of our power, anything that shall not be 
encompassed by strict outline, as with a painter’s first deter- 
mination of his subject within some exact limit. This line, 
then, that we have drawn round, it will be for you after- 


* The complaints of several of my friends that they cannot under- 
stand me lead me the more to think that I am multiplying words in 
vain. I am perfectly certain that if they once made the resolution 
that nothing should stay them from doing right when they once knew 
what the right was, they would understand me fast enough. 
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wards to fill. And to what you must look, and keep for ever 
in your view as you complete the body of law, it behoves you 
to hear. For, indeed, the Spartan Megillus, and the Cre- 
tan Clinias, and I, Athenian, have many a time agreed on 
this great purpose among ourselves; but now we would 
have you our disciples to feel with us also, looking to the 
same things to which we have consented with each other 
that the lawgiver and law-guardian should look. And this 
consent of ours was in one great sum and head of all pur- 
poses : namely, that a man should be made good, having the 
virtues of soul which belong to a man; and that whatever 
occupations, whatever disciplines, whatever possessions, de- 
sires, opinions, and instructions, contribute to this end, 
whether in male or female, young or old, of all that dwell 
together in our state, those, with all zeal, are to be ap- 
pointed and pursued through the whole of life: and as for 
things other than such, which are impediments to virtue, 
that no soul in the state shall show itself as prizing or desir- 
ing them. And this shall be so finally and sternly estab- 
lished, that if it became impossible to maintain the city, so 
ordered, in the presence of its enemies, then its inhabitants 
should rather choose to leave their city for ever, and bear 
any hardship in exile, than submit to any yoke put on them 
by baser men, or change their legislation for any other which 
would make them baser themselves. This was the very 
head and front of all that we consented in, to which we 
would, now, that you our disciples looking also, should 
praise or blame the laws we have made; such of them as 
have no real power to this noble end, reject ; but such as 
contribute to it, salute; and affectionately receiving them, 
live in them ; but to all other way of life leading to any- 
thing else than such good, you must bid farewell,’” 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


I. Affairs of the Company. 


The quite justifiable, but—in my absence from England—very incon- 
venient, hesitation of our trustees to re-invest any part of our capital 
without ascertaining for themselves the safety of the investment, has 
retarded the completion of the purchase of Abbey-dale: and the explana- 
tions which, now that the Company is actually beginning its work, I 
felt it due to our trustees to give, more clearly than heretofore, of its 
necessary methods of action respecting land, have issued in the res- 
ignation of our present trustees, with the immediately resulting neces- 
sity that the estate of Abbey-dale should be vested in me only until I 
can find new trustees. I have written at once to the kind donor of our 
land in Worcestershire, and to other friends, requesting them to undertake 
the office. But this important and difficult business, coming upon me 
just as I was in the midst of the twelfth-century divinity of the mosaics 
of St. Mark’s, will, I hope, be sufficient apology to my readers for the 
delay in the publication of the present number of Mors. I have, how- 
ever, myself guaranteed the completion of the purchase of Abbey-dale to 
the owner: and as, God willing, I shall be at home now in a fortnight, 
will get the estate vested under new trustees with utmost speed. Re- 
specting the future tenants of it, I have pleasant intelligence, but do not 
care to be hasty in statement of so important matters, 


II, Affairs of the Master. 


I do not suppose that any of my readers,—but there is chance that 
some who hear and talk of me without reading me—will fancy that I 
haye begun to be tired of my candour in exposition of personal expenses, 
Nothing would amuse me more, on the contrary, than a complete his- 
tory of what the last six months have cost me; but it would take me as 
long to write that, as an account of the theology of St. Mark’s, which I 
amt minded to give the time to instead, as a more important matter ; 
and, for the present, to cease talk of myself. The following statement, 
by Miss Hill, of the nature and value of the property which I intend to 
make over next year to the St. George’s Company is more clear than I 
could before give ; and I am sure that at least this portion of the Soci- 
ety’s property will be rightly managed for them. 
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‘““The houses owned by Mr. Ruskin in Paradise Place are three in 
number. They are held of the Duke of Portland, under a lease of 
which forty-one years are unexpired. The houses are subject to a 
ground rent of £4 each. Mr. Ruskin invested £8U0 at first in these 
houses. About £160 of this sum has been repaid out of the surplus 
rents, and has been by his desire re-invested in the Temperance Building 
Society, 4, Ludgate Hill. It stands for convenience of management in 
his name and my own, but is of course all his, He has more than once 
expressed his wish that it should some day be employed again for a simi- 
lar purpose as at first; but that is for him todetermine. ‘The remainder 
of the capital, £640, bears interest at five per cent. Every year the 
capital in the houses, of course, decreases; that in the Temperance 
Building Society increases. The latter bears a varying rate of interest; 
it has not amounted to five per cent. for some years. The investment 
can be altered if a month's notice is at any time given. 

‘Mr. Ruskin’s other property in Marylebone is freehold. It consists 
of one house in the Marylebone Road, and five in Freshwater Place, 
besides a small open space used as a playground. ‘The capital invested 
was £2880, and bears interest at five per cent. Mr. Ruskin has direct- 
ed me to expend £84 of this money yearly on any good object I have in 
hand for the benefit of the poor ; and the first payment in accordance 
with this desire of his has just been made. During the years he has 
owned the property previously, the entire tive per cent. has always been 
paid direct to him. 

** Mr. Ruskin last year asked me to take charge of a house of which 
he holds the lease in Paddington Street. I have not had the care of it 
long enough to be sure how it will answer; but as no capital was, as 
far as I know, expended, and the rent to the ground landlord is con- 
siderable, I shall be well satisfied if it is entirely self-supporting, which 
I quite hope it may be. “*OOTAVIA HILL. 


‘6th April, 1877.” 


III. ‘‘ PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH AT READING.— There was a 
large and fashionable gathering on Wednesday afternoon at the opening 
of the Victoria Hall, Reading, a new public building, with club rooms 
en suite, erected at the east end of the town, for the purpose of afford- 
ing means of recreation to this rapidly-increasing neighbourhood. The 
inaugural address was delivered by Professor Goldwin Smith, who isa 
native and was a former resident in the town :— 

‘© «The learned gentleman commented upon the marvellous changes 
that had taken place in Reading since he wasa boy. A crisis had ar- 
rived in the history of the British Empire, and whether England would 
successfully surmount it or not would depend mainly upon the character 
of the working men. The growth of wealth during the twenty years 
preceding 1872 had been something marvellous and beyond all previous 
experience. There had been nothing in the commercial history of any 
country, of either ancient or modern times, that would compare with 
the mass of opulence of England of the present day,’—¢.g.. nobody can 
have butter for their children’s bread : see next article. ‘The speaker 
then proceeded to review the causes of this vast prosperity, to see if 
they were such as could firmly be relied upon, or whether it was merely 
a transitory flow of wealth. In part, the sources of wealth were due 
to the fortunate position of England, the great variety of its mineral 
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and other resources, and, above all, the steady, energetic, and industri- 
ous character of her working men,’ (not in the least, you observe, to 
that of their masters ; who have nevertheless got the wealth, have not 
they, Mr. Smith?) ‘In part, the sources of wealth were accidental 
and transitory. The close of the great wars of Napoleon left England 
the only manufacturing and almost the only maritime power in the 
world. The manufactures of other countries were destroyed by the 
desolating inroads of war, and their mercantile marine was almost 
swept from the seas. Add to these facts that England was the banker 
of the world, and they would understand the great source of England's 
wealth. The wars were, however, now over, and other nations were 
entering into competition, and now this country had formidable rivals 
in Germany and Belgium and on the other side of the Atlantic, and 
they must expect them to take their own part in having manufactories, 
though it would be possible for England to open up new countries for 
produce. England must expect competitors, too, in her carrying trade, 
and they all knew that the bank of the world went where the principal 
trade was done. In the middle of the last century the bank of the 
world was at Amsterdam. They must expect, therefore, that some of 
the accidental and transitory sources of superiority would pass away. 
All the more necessary was it therefore that the main source of prosper- 
ity, the character of the workmen, should remain unimpaired. It was 
impossible to say that there were not dangers threatening the character 
of the working men, for the rapid increase of (‘ their masters’ ’) wealth, 
with the sudden rise of wages, had exposed them to many temptations. 
It was of no use being censorious. The upper classes of the land had, 
for the most part, spent their large wealth in enjoyments suited to their 
tastes’ (as for instance Mr. Smith?) ‘and they must not be surprised 
that working men should act likewise, though their tastes might 
not be so refined. It was appalling to see how large an amount 
of wages was spent in drink. The decay of the industrial classes 
of England would be disastrous to her in proportion to her previous pros- 
perity, because the past had of course increased the population of 
England to an enormous extent, and should the wealth and industry of 
the land pass away, this vast mass would become a population of penury 
and suffering. Mr. Goldwin Smith went on to say that he understood 
that the present institution had this object in view: to draw away the 
artisan from places where he was tempted to indulgences, to places of 
more rational entertainment, and where the same temptations would 
not spread their snares before him. He expressed his sympathy with 
the moral crusade movement instituted by the teetotalers, but he 
doubted the efficacy of restrictive legislation on this subject. The 
Anglo-American race was an exceedingly temperate people, and the 
restrictive measures adopted in some parts of the country were rather 
the expression than the cause of temperance, but their effect in restrain- 
ing the habits of the intemperate was not very great. In proof of this 
he quoted the effect of the Drunken Act of Canada, a permissive 
measure which had been adopted in Prince Edward’s County. He was 
ready enough, he had told his friends in Canada, to co-operate in favour 
of strong measures if they could show him there was a desperate emer- 
gency, and in his judgment the only one way to prevent liquor being 
drunk was to prevent it being made; but if they simply wished to 
harass the retail trade, they would have a constant amount of contra- 
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bandism and habitual violation of the law. Therefore he had not that 
confidence that many good and wise men had in restrictive legislation, 
though he could sympathize with their aim. They could all concur, 
however, in removing temptation out of the way of the working men 
and providing counter attractions, and that he understood was their 
object in erecting the present building. A man who had been working 
all day must have some enjoyment, and they should provide it as best 
suited to the taste ;’ (in the next article the public are required to 
accommodate their tastes to the nutriment,) ‘and, therefore, as these 
were the objects of the present establishment, they deserved hearty 
sympathy and support.’ 

‘* A fancy fair was then opened, which will extend over three days, in 
aid of the objects of the institution.” 


IV. ““ADULTERATED BuTTER.—The manufacture of those un- 
pleasant compounds, ‘ butterine,’ ‘margarine,’ and their congeners, is, 
we hear, making rapid progress. Indeed, there seems a dismal proba- 
bility that these objectionable compounds will soon almost entirely 
supersede the genuine article in the market. Toa large extent, the 
public will be absolutely compelled by circumstances to accommodate 
their tastes to this new form of nutriment. They may be quite ready to 
pay, as at present, 1s. 10d. to 2s. per lb. for the best Devonshire or 
Aylesbury, but the option will no longer remain in their hands. Here 
is the modus operandi by which a malevolent fate is compassing the 
perpetual nausea of butter gowrmets, 'I'o manufacture butterine and 
margarine, the first step is to obtain a supply of real butter. This 
must be of the finest quality. Inferior descriptions do not sufficiently 
disguise the rank flavour of the fat which forms about nine-tenths of 
the manufactured article. Having procured a sufficient quantity of 
prime Devonshire, the manufacturer next proceeds to amalgamate it 
with beef-fat, until he has obtained a product marvellously resembling 
pure butter. This nasty stuff costs about 6d. per lb., and the manu- 
facturer, therefore, makes a handsome profit by retailing it at from 10d. 
to 1s. per lb. to that large class of the community which believes in the 
saving efficacy of smail economies. The quantity of first-class butter 
in the market is strictly limited, and is incapable of being increased. 
Already the demand almost outruns the supply, as is proved by the high 
price commanded by such descriptions in the market. What, then, 
will be the result when the manufacturers of shoddy butter come to bid 
for the article? Some experts go so far as to predict that Devonshire 
butter will fetch 3s. per lb. before another twelve months, through the 
operation of this competition, On the other hand, inferior sorts will be 
altogether driven out of the market by the new compound, which is, 
we believe, more palatable, and 50 per cent. cheaper. Under these 
depressing circumstances, we can but trust some other means may be 
found for disguising the rancid taste of beef-fat. It would be hard, 
indeed, if butter connoisseurs in moderate circumstances were con- 
demned to the Hobson's choice of margarine or nothing.”—Land and 
Water. 


Very hard indeed; but inevitable, with much other hardness, under 


modern conditions of prosperity. 
I must briefly explain to you the error under which our press-writers 
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and the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr. Goldwin Smith are all 
labouring. 

They have got into the quite infinitely and diabolically stupid habit 
of thinking that the increase of money is the increase of prosperity. 

Suppose at this moment every man in Sheffield had a thousand 
pounds, in gold, put into his coat pockets. What would be the conse- 
quence? ‘You would all buy all you wanted ’? 

But do you think all you want is in Sheffield, then? You would 
gobble up all the turtle—first come first served—drink all the beer, 
dress your wives in all the silks, and then in a little while——Stand 
staring at each other, with nothing to eat, drink, or put on, shaking 
your gold in your pockets. ‘You would send somewhere else’? Yes, 
I dare say; but then, mind you, the prosperity is to be universal. 
Everybody in Bradford and Halifax has a thousand pounds in /is 
pocket, and all the turtle and beer are gone, long ago, there, too. 

‘Oh—but you would send abroad’? Yes, I dare say. But the pros- 
perity is to be world-wide: everybody in France has a thousand pounds 
in his pockets, and all the turtle and champagne are gone there, too, 
since yesterday at five o’clock—and everything is at famine prices 
everywhere, and will soon be—for no price to be had anywhere. That 
is your ‘ universal prosperity,’ according to the word of the devil. But 
the word of God is that the increase of prosperity is increase, not of 
money, but money’s worth. 


V. Several of my readers have asked me to write a letter to boys as 
wellas to girls. Here is some advice respecting them, which I cannot 
better. 


‘‘A PLEA FOR Boys.—The Rey. Thomas Street sends to the Wer 
York Christian Union ‘A Plea for Boys,’ in the course of which he 
says :—‘ Every boy, if he is in sound health, has an excess of energy 
which must find an outlet. The mother is alarmed and worried at 
what she calls his mischievous proclivities. He is always breaking 
things, is never still, is always in the way, wanting to act outside of 
household Jaw. He keeps the good mother and sister in a constant 
fever, Their béte noir is a rainy day, when Charley can’t go outdoors to 
play; a school vacation is a burden hard to be borne, and the result is, 
Charley must be packed off to a distant boarding school, not so much 
for his education, but to get rid of him. If, as we hold, the interests 
of husband and wife are one, and it is essential to train the girl for wife- 
hood in all household duties, it is equally so to train the boy for his part 
in the same direction. He should be under the law of home order, 
taught to be as neat and tidy as the girl; to arrange his bed-clothing 
and furniture, instead of leaving it to his sister to do. He should have 
provided him needles, thread, and buttons, and be taught their use, 
that he may not be subjected in manhood to that terror of nervous 
men, a buttonless shirt. He should take lessons from the cook, and be 
capable of preparing a wholesome dinner. He should learn how to do 
the multitude of little things that are constantly demanding attention 
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in the house. There is no knowledge, however trivial, that will not 
at some time come into service. It is said that a ‘‘ Jack of all trades 
is master of none,” but he need not make himself master. He may 
know enough of the general principle of mechanics to be able to repair 
wastes, and keep things in order. If a swollen door sticks, he should 
know how to ease it. If a hinge creaks, how to get at it and stop its 
music. Ifa lock or a clock is out of repair, how to take it to pieces 
and arrange it properly. If a pipe or a pan leaks, how to use iron and 
solder for its benefit. Ifthe seams of a tub are open, how to cooper 
it. Ifa glass is broken in a sash, how to set another. How to hang 
paper on walls, and use brush and paint and putty. How to make a 
fire, and lay a carpet, andhang acurtain, Every boy may learn enough of 
these things to do away with the necessity of calling a cobbling me- 
chanic to hishouse when he isa man. And he will delight to learn them. 
He will take infinite pleasure in the employment. Nothing makes a 
boy feel so proud as to be able to do things. His workshop will be his 
paradise. He will have his mind occupied and amused with utilities. 
He will be led to think, to reflect, and invent. Neither need this in- 
terfere with his studies or his plays; he will pursue and enjoy them 
with more zest. It is idleness, aimlessness, that is ruining our boys. 
With nothing attractive to do at home, they are in the streets or in 
worse places, expending their energies and feeding their desires for en- 
tertainment upon follies.’ ” 


VI. The following letter, from one of our brave and gentle compan- 
ions, has encouraged me in my own duties, and will, I trust, guide no 
less than encourage others in theirs: — 


‘“ ScARBOROUGH, Whit Sunday, 1877. 


‘““DEAR MASTER,—I write to acquaint you with our removal from 
Skelton to Scarborough, and how it happened. At Newby Hall Farm 
(where I was employed as carpenter) is a steam-engine which they use 
for thrashing, chopping, pumping and sawing purposes; the blacksmith 
acts as engineer. It got out somehow that I understood engines and 
machinery; and the blacksmith at times was busy shoeing horses when 
he was wanted at the engine, so I was asked to attend to it for an hour 
or so, which I did at frequent intervals. In April, 1876, we got a 
change in farm manager—a regular steam-go-ahead sort of a man, with 
great ideas of ‘modern improvements,’ and with him more work to be 
done through the engine, which used to work two or three days a 
month, but now three or four days a week, and I came to be looked 
upon by him as engineer. I remonstrated with him two or three times, 
telling him that it was quite contrary to my views and wishes, and that 
T hoped he would free me from it. Well, winter comes, with its wet 
weather, and the labourers, numbering about thirty, had to work out inall 
the bad weather, or else go home and lose their pay of course, the engine 
all the time hard at work doing that which they very comfortably might 
be doing under cover, and so saving them from hunger or rheumatism. 
Well, this sort of thing cut me up very much, and my wife and I talked 
the matter over several times, and we were determined that I should 
do it no longer, let the consequence be what it may; so at Christmas I 
told him that with the closing year I should finish with the engine. He 
said he was very sorry, etc., butif I did I should have to leave alto- 
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gether. On New Year’s morning he asked me if I was determined on 
what I said, and I answered yes; so he told me to pack my tools and 
go, and so ended my work at Newby Hall Farm. The parson and one 
or two kindly wishing ladies wished to intercede for me, but I told 
them that I did not desire it, for I meant what I said, and he under- 
stood me. Well, I sought about for other employment, and eventually 
started work here at Scarborough with Mr. Bland, joiner and builder, 
and we have got nicely settled down again, with a full determination 
to steer clear of steam. 
‘* Remaining yours humbly, 
‘‘ JOHN Guy, 


** J, Ruskin, Esq.” 
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LETTER LXXIX. 


HERNE HI, 18¢2 June, 1877. 


Some time since, at Venice, a pamphlet on social subjects 
was sent me by its author—expecting my sympathy, or by 
way of bestowing on me his own. I cut the following sen- 
tence out of it, which, falling now out of my pocket-book, 
I find presented to me by Fors as a proper introduction to 
things needing further declaration this month. 


“Jt is indeed a most blessed provision that men will not 
work without wages ; if they did, society would be overthrown 
from its roots. A man who would give his labour for nothing 
would be a social monster.” 


This sentence, although written by an extremely foolish, 
and altogether insignificant, person, is yet, it seems to me, 
worth preserving, as one of the myriad voices, more and more 
unanimous daily, of a society which is itself a monster ; found- 
ing itself on the New Commandment, Let him that hateth 
God, hate his brother also, 

A society to be indeed overthrown from its roots ; and out 
of which, my Sheffield workmen, you are now called into this 
very ‘monstrosity’ of labour, not for wages, but for the love 
of God and man: and on this piece of British ground, freely 
yielded to you, to free-heartedness of unselfish toil. 

Looking back to the history of guilds of trade in England, 
and of Europe generally, together with that of the great 
schools of Venice, I perceive the real ground of their decay 
to have lain chiefly in the conditions of selfishness and iso- 
lation which were more or less involved in their vow of fra- 
ternity, and their laws of apprenticeship. And in the outset 
of your labour here on St. George’s ground, I must warn you 
very earnestly against the notion of ‘co-operation’ as the 
policy of a privileged number of persons for their own advan- 
tage. You have this land given you for your work that you 
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may do the best you can for all men ; you are bound by cer- 
tain laws of work, that the ‘best you can’ may indeed be 
good and exemplary : and although I shall endeavour to per- 
suade you to accept nearly every law of the old guilds, that 
acceptance, I trust, will be with deeper understanding of the 
wide purposes of so narrow fellowship ; and, (if the thought 
is not too foreign to your present temper,) more in the spirit 
of a body of monks gathered for missionary service, than of 
a body of tradesmen gathered for the promotion even of the 
honestest and usefullest trade. 

It is indeed because I have seen you to be capable of co- 
operation, and to have conceived among yourselves the 
necessity of severe laws for its better enforcement, that I have 
determined to make the first essay of St. George’s work at 
Sheffield. But I do not think you have yet learned that such 
unity of effort can only be vital or successful when organized 
verily for the “interests of England”—not for your own; 
and that the mutiny against co-operative law which you have 
hitherto selfishly, and therefore guiltily, sought to punish, is 
indeed to be punished for precisely the same reasons as 
mutiny in the Channel Fleet. 

I noticed that there was some report of such a thing the 
other day,—but discredited by the journals in which it ap- 
peared, on the ground of the impossibility that men trained as 
our British sailors are, should disobey theirofficers, unlessunder 
provocation which no modern conditions of the service could 
involve. How long is it to be before these virtues of loyalty 
and obedience shall be conceived as capable of development, 
no less in employments which have some useful end, and fruit- 
ful power, than in those which are simply the moral organiza- 
tion of massacre, and the mechanical reduplication of ruin? 

When I wrote privately to one of your representatives, the 
other day, that Abbeydale was to be yielded to your occupa- 
tion rent-free,* you received the announcement with natural, 


* Practically so. The tenants must legally be bound to pay the same 
rent as onthe other estates of St. George; but in this case, the rents 
will be entirely returned to the estate, for its own advantage ; not di- 
verted into any other channels of operation. 
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but, I must now tell you, with thoughtless, gratitude. I ask 
you no rent for this land, precisely as a captain of a ship of 
the line asks no rent for her deck, cleared for action. You 
are called into a Christian ship of war ;—not hiring a corsair’s 
hull, to go forth and rob on the high seas. And you will 
find the engagements you have made only tenable by a con- 
tinual reference to the cause for which you are contending,— 
not to the advantage you hope to reap. 

But observe also, that while you suffer as St. George’s 
soldiers, he answers for your lives, as every captain must 
answer for the lives of his soldiers. Your ranks shall not be 
thinned by disease or famine, uncared for,—any more than 
those of the Life Guards : and the simple question for each 
one of you, every day, will be, not how he and his family are 
to live, for your bread and water will be sure ; but how much 
good service you can do to your country. You will have 
only to consider, each day, how much, with an earnest day’s 
labour, you can produce, of any useful things you are able to 
manufacture. These you are to sell at absolutely fixed prices, 
for ready money only ; and whatever stock remains unsold 
at the end of the year, over and above the due store for the 
next, you are to give away, through such officers of distribu- 
tion as the society shall appoint. 

You can scarcely, at present, having been all your lives, 
hitherto, struggling for security of mere existence, imagine 
the peace of heart which follows the casting out of the 
element of selfishness as the root of action ; but it is peace, 
observe, only, that is promised to you, not at all necessarily, 
or at least primarily, joy. You shall find rest unto your 
souls when first you take on you the yoke of Christ ; but joy 
only when you have borne it as long as He wills, and are 
called to enter into the joy of your Lord, 

That such promises should have become all but incredible 
to most of you, is the necessary punishment of the dis- 
obedience to the plainest orders of God, in which you have 
been taught by your prophets, and permitted by your 
priests, to live for the last quarter of a century. But that 
this incredibility should be felt as no calamity,—but rather 
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benefit and emancipation ; and that the voluble announce- 
ment of vile birth and eternal death as the origin and in- 
heritance of man, should be exulted over as a new light of 
the eyes and strength of the limbs; th¢s sometimes, after all 
that I have resolved, is like to paralyze me into silence—mere 
horror and inert winter of life. 

I am going presently to quote to you, with reference to 
the accounts of what I have been last doing for your Museum, 
(Article I. of Correspondence,) some sentences of an admi- 
rable letter which has been just put into my hands, though it 
appeared on the 27th of February last, in the Manchester 
Guardian. An admirable letter, I repeat, in its general 
aim ; and in much of its text ;—closing, nevertheless, with 
the sorrowful admission in the sentence italicized in follow- 
ing extract,—its writer appearing wholly unconscious of the 
sorrowfulness of it. 


“That art had, as we believe, great popularity in Greece— 
that it had, as we know, such popularity in Italy—was in 
great measure owing to its representing personages and 
events known to all classes. Statue and picture were the 
illustration of tales, the text of which was in every memory. 
For our working men no such tales exist, though it may be 
hoped that to the children now in our schools a few heroic 
actions of great Englishmen will be as well known, when, a 
few years hence, the children are men and women, as the 
lives of the saints were to Italian workmen of the fifteenth 
century, or the hunting in Calydon and the labours of 
Hercules to Athenians, twenty-three hundred years ago.” 


“For our working men, no such tales exist.” Is that, then, 
admittedly and conclusively true? Are Englishmen, by order 
of our school-board, never more to hear of Hercules,—of 
‘Theseus,—of Atrides—or the tale of Troy? Nor of the lives 
of the saints neither? They are to pass their years now as a 
tale that is not told—are they? The tale of St. Mary and 
St. Magdalen—the tale of St. John and his first and last 
mother *—the tale of St. John’s Master, on whose breast he 

* <*Then came unto him the mother of the two sons of Zebedee, be- 


seeching him.” 
‘‘Then saith he to that disciple, Behold, thy mother.” 
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leant? Are all forgotten then? and for the English work- 
man, is it to be assumed in the outset of benevolent de- 
signs for ‘improving his character’ that “no such tales 
exist” ? 

And those other tales, which do exist—good Manchester 
friend,—tales not of the saints? Of the Magdalens who 
love—not much ; and the Marys, who never waste anything ; 
and the “heroic Englishmen” who feel the “interests of 
England” to be—their own ?—You will have pictures of 
these, you think, for improvement of our working mind. 
Alas, good friend, but where is your painter to come from ? 
You have forgotten, in the quaintest way, to ask that/ 
When you recognize as our inevitable fate that we shall no 
more ‘learn in our childhood, as the Italians did, at once 
grateful reverence for the love of Christ, the sufferings of 
the Virgin, or the patient courage of the saints,” and yet 
would endeavour to comfort us in the loss of these learnings 
by surrounding us with “beautiful things’”—you have not 
told us who shall make them! You tell us that the Greeks 
were surrounded with beautiful objects. True; but the 
Greeks must have made them before they could be sur- 
rounded by them. How did they so? The Romans stole 
them, in the spirit of conquest ; and we buy them—in the 
spirit of trade. But the Greek and the Italian created them. 
By what spirit ?——they ? 

Although attempting no answer to this ultimate question, 
the immediate propositions in the paper are, as I have said, 
admirable ; and in the comments with which I must accom- 
pany what I now quote of it, please understand that I am 
not opposing the writer, but endeavouring to lead him on 
the traces of his hitherto right thoughts, into their true con- 
sequences. 

The sentences quoted above are part of a description of 
England, in which I leave them now to take their proper 
place. 

“ What are the conditions under which art is now studied? 
We meet in no temples adorned with statues of gods, whose 
forms are at the same time symbols of divine power and 

Vou. IV.—d 
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types of earthly beauty. (a) Our eyes are not trained to 
judge sculpture by watching the lithe strong hmbs of 
athletes. (6) We do not learn in our childhood, as the 
Italians did, at once grateful reverence for the love of 
Christ, the sufferings of the Virgin, the patient courage of 
the saints, and admiration of the art that shadowed them 
forth. But we have the Royal Institution in Mosley Street, 
and its annual exhibition of pictures and sculpture. We have 
far less leisure than the contemporaries of Raphael or of 
Praxiteles. (c) Our eyes rest patiently on the unmeaning 


(a) In his presently following proposals for ‘‘a better system,’’ the 
writer leaves many of these calamitous conditions unspoken of, assum- 
ing them, presumably, to be irretrievable. And this first one, that we 
do not meet in temples, etc., he passes in such silence. 

May I at least suggest that if we cannot have any graven images of 
gods, at least, since the first of the Latter-day pamphlets, we might 
have demolished those of our various Hudsons. 

(6) The writer feels instinctively, but his readers might not gather 
the implied inference, that locomotives, however swift, as substitutes 
for legs, and rifles or torpedoes, however effective and far-reaching as 
substitutes for arms, cannot,—by some extraordinary appointments of 
Providence in the matter of taste, —be made subjects of heroic sculpture. 

(c) Why, my friend? Does not Mr. Goldwin Smith declare (see ors, 
vol. iv., page 55) that ‘‘ there has been nothing in the commercial history 
of any country, of either ancient or modern times, that would compare 
with the mass of opulence of England of the present day” ?—and can- 
not opulence purchase leisure? It is true that Mr. Goldwin Smith is a 
goose; and his inquiries into the commercial history of ancient and 
modern times have never reached so far as the origin even of adultera- 
tion of butter ; (Look back, by the way, to my former notes on Isaiah 
vii. 15; and just take these farther little contributions on the subject. 
The other day, in the Hotel de la Poste at Brieg, I had a nice girl- 
waitress from the upper Valais; to whom, having uttered complaint of 
the breakfast honey being watery and brown, instead of sugary and 
white, ‘‘ What!” she said, in self-reproachful tone, ‘‘ have I brought you 
‘du clair’?” and running briskly away, returned presently with a clod 
of splendid saccharine snow. ‘‘ Well, but tell me then, good Louise, 
what do they put in their honey to make this mess of it, that they gave 
you first for me?” ‘‘Carrots, I believe, sir,’ she answered, bravely , 
and I was glad to hear it was no worse;) but, though Mr. Goldwin 
Smith dé a goose, and though, instead of an opulent nation, we are in- 
deed too poor to buy fresh butter, or eat fresh meat,—is even that any 
reason why we should have no leisure? What are all our machines for, 
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and ugly forms of modern furniture, on soot-begrimed and 
hideous houses, on a stratum of smoke-laden air that usurps 
the name of sky. (@) The modern system of landscape 
painting, the modern use of water-colour, alone suffice to 
make an intelligent knowledge of art far more difficult than 
it was two hundred years ago. (¢) Yet we act as if we be- 
lieved that by strolling for a few hours a day, on a few days 
in the year, through a collection of pictures most of which 
are bad, and by carelessly looking at a few pictures of our 
own, we can learn to understand and be interested in more 
forms of art than Da Vinci or Michael Angelo would have 
tried to master, at a time when art still confined itself to 
familiar and noble subjects, and had not yet taken the whole 
universe for its province. (/) 

“Ts no better system possible? It is, I believe, as certain 
that in the last twenty years we have learnt to better under- 
stand good music, and to love it more, as that in the same 
time our knowledge and love of pictures have not increased. 
The reason is easily found. Our music has been chosen for 
us by masters, and our pictures have been chosen by our- 
selves. (g) If we can imagine exhibitions where good, bad, 


then? Can we do in ten minutes, without man or horse, what a Greek 
could not have done in a year, with all the king’s horses and all the 
king’s men ?—and is the result of all this magnificent mechanism, only 
that we have ‘‘ far less leisure”’ ? 

(d) One of the most grotesque consequences of this total concealment 
of the sky, with respect to art, is the hatred of the modern landscape 
painter for blue colour! I walked through the Royal Academy yester- 
day ; and found that, in all the landscapes, the sky was painted like a 
piece of white wall plaster. 

(e) Probably the modern use of landscape painting, and the modern 
use of water-colour, are wrong, then. The use of good landscape 
painting is to make the knowledge of nature easier,—not the knowl- 
edge of art more difficult, —than it was in earlier days. 

(f) I do not myself observe any petulant claims on the part of 
modern art to take the universe for its province. It appears to me, on 
the contrary, to be principally occupied in its own dining-room, dress- 
ing-room, and drawing-room. 

(g) I have italicized this sentence, a wonderful admission from an 
Englishman; and indeed the gist of the whole matter. But the state- 
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and indifferent symphonies, quartets, and songs could be 
heard, not more imperfectly than pictures good, bad, and in- 
different are seen at the Academy, and works to which at a 
concert we must listen for twenty minutes were to be listened 
through in as many seconds or indeed by an ear glance at a 
few bars, can we doubt that pretty tunes would be more 
popular than the finest symphonies of Beethoven, or the 
loveliest of Schubert’s songs? 

“Tt is surely possible (A) to find a man or men who will 


ment that our pictures have been chosen by ourselves is not wholly 
true. It was so, in the days when English amateurs filled their houses 
with Teniers, Rubens, and Guido, and might more cheaply have bought 
Angelico and Titian. But we have not been masterless of late years; 
far from it. The suddenly Juminous idea that Art might possibly be a 
lucrative occupation, secured the submission of England to such in- 
struction as, with that object, she could procure: and the Professorship 
of Sir Henry Cole at Kensington has corrupted the system of art-teach- 
ing all over England into a state of abortion and falsehood from which 
it will take twenty years to recover. The Professorships also of Messrs. 
Agnew at Manchester have covered the walls of that metropolis with 
“‘exchangeable property’ on the exchanges of which the dealer always 
made his commission, and of which perhaps one canvas in a hundred 
is of some intrinsic value, and may be hereafter put to good and_per- 
manent use. But the first of all conditions, for this object, is that the 
Manchester men should, for a little while, ‘choose for themselves’ ! 
That they should buy nothing with intent to sell it again; and that 
they should buy it of the artist only, face to face with him; or from 
the exhibition wall by direct correspondence with him.* 

(h) Perfectly possible; if first you will take the pains to ascertain 
that the person who is to guide you in painting, can paint, as you as- 
certain of Mr. Hallé that he could play. You did not go to the man at the 
music shop, and pay him fifty guineas commission for reeommending you 
a new tune, did you? But what else than that have you ever done, with 
respect to painting? I once, for instance, myself, took the trouble to 
recommend the burghers of Liverpool to buy a Raphael. As nobody had 
paid, or was to pay me, any commission for my recommendation, they 

* The existence of the modern picture dealer is impossible in any city or country wheré 
art is to prosper; but some day I hope to arrange a ‘ bottega’ for the St. George’s Com- 
pany, in which water-colour drawings shall be sold, none being received at higher price 
than fifty guineas, nor at less than six,—(Prout’s old fixed standard for country dealers, } 
—and at the commission of one guinea to the shopkeeper, paid by the buyer; on the 
understanding that the work is, by said shopkeeper, known to be good, and warranted 


as such; just as simply as a dealer in cheese or meat answers for the quality of those 
articles, 
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guide us in our study of pictures as Mr. Hallé has guided us 
in our study of music,—who will place before us good 
pictures, and carefully guard us from seeing bad. A collec- 
tion of a dozen pictures in oil and water colour, each excel- 
lent of its kind, each with an explanation of what its painter 
most wished to show, of his method of work, of his reasons 
for choosing his point of view, and for each departure from 
the strictest possible accuracy in imitation, written by men 
of fit nature and training—such a collection would be of far 
greater help to those people who desire to study art than 
any number of ordinary exhibitions of pictures. Men who 
by often looking at these few works, knew them well, would 
have learnt more of painting, and would have a safer standard 
by which to judge other pictures, than is often learnt and 
gained by those who are not painters. Such a collection 
would not need a costly building for its reception, so that in 
each of our parks a small gallery of the kind might be formed, 
which might, of course, also contain a few good engravings, 
good vases, and good casts, each with a carefully written ex- 
planation of our reasons for thinking it good. Then, perhaps, 
in a few years, authority would do for these forms of art 
what it has done for music. But many other lessons could 
at the same time be taught. None is of greater importance 
than that beautiful form in the things that surround us can 
give us as much, if not as high, pleasure, as that in pictures 


looked on it asanimpertinence; printed it—though written as a private 
letter to a personal friend,—made what jest they could out of it, de- 
clared the picture was cracked, left it to crack farther, bought more 
David Coxes, and got an amateur lecturer next year to lecture to them 
on the beauties of Raphael. 

But if you will get once quit of your precious British idea that your 
security is in the dealer's commission on the cost, you may get help 
and authority easily enough. If you look at Number VI. of my Morn- 
ings in Florence, you will see that I speak with somewhat mortified re- 
spect of my friend Mr. Charles F. Murray, as knowing more, in many 
ways, of Italian pictures than I do myself. You may give him any 
sum you like to spend in Italian pictures,—you will find that none of 
it sticks to his fingers: that every picture he buys for you is agood one ; 
and that he will charge you simply for his time. 
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and statues ;—that our sensibility for higher forms of beauty 
is fostered by everything beautiful that gives us pleasure ;— 
and that the cultivation of a sense of beauty is not necessarily 
costly, but is as possible for people of moderate incomes as 
for the rich. Why should not the rooms in which pictures are 
shown be furnished as the rooms are furnished in which the 
few English people of cultivated love of art live, so that we 
may learn from them that the difference between beautiful 
and ugly wall papers, carpets, curtains, vases, chairs, and 
tables is as real as the difference between good and bad 
pictures? In hundreds of people there is dormant a sensi- 
bility to beauty that this would be enough to awaken. 

“ Of our working classes, comparatively few ever enter a 
gallery of pictures, and unless a sense of beauty can be 
awakened by other means, the teaching of the School of Art 
is not likely to be sought by many people of that class, In 
our climate, home, and not gallery or piazza, is the place 
where the influence of art must be felt. To carry any forms 
of art into the homes of working people would a few years 
ago have been impossible. Happily we have seen lately the 
creation of schools and workmen’s clubs, destined, we may 
hope, to be as truly parts of their homes as public-houses 
have been, and as their cramped houses are. Our schools 
are already so well managed that probably many children 
pass in them the happiest hours they know. In those large, 
airy rooms let us place a few beautiful casts, a few drawings 
of subjects, if possible, that the elder children read of in 
their lessons, a few vases or pretty screens. By gifts of a 
few simpie things of this kind, of a few beautiful flowers 
beautifully arranged, the love and the study of art will be 
more helped than by the gift of twenty times their cost to 
the building fund of an art gallery.” 


From the point where my last note interrupted it, the pre- 
ceding letter is all admirable ; and the passage respecting 
choice and explanation of pictures, the most valuable I have 
ever seen printed in a public journal on the subject of the 
Arts. But let me strongly recommend the writer to put out 
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of his thoughts, for the time, all questions of beautiful furni- 
ture and surroundings. Perfectly simple shelter, under the 
roughest stones and timber that will keep out the weather, 
is at present the only wholesome condition of private life. 
Let there be no assumptions of anything, or attempts at any- 
thing, but cleanliness, health, and honesty, both in person 
and possession. Then, whatever you can afford to spend 
for education in art, give to good masters, and leave them 
to do the best they can for you: and what you can afford 
to spend for the splendour of your city, buy grass, flowers, 
sea, and sky with. No art of man is possible without those 
primal Treasures of the art of God. 

I must not close this letter without noting some of the 
deeper causes which may influence the success of an effort 
made this year in London, and in many respects on sound 
principles, for the promulgation of Art-knowledge; the 
opening, namely, of the Grosvenor Gallery. 

In the first place, it has been planned and is directed by a 
gentleman * in the true desire to help the artists and better 
the art of his country :—not as a commercial speculation. 
Since in this main condition it is right, I hope success for 
it; but in very many secondary matters it must be set on 
different footing before its success can be sure. 

Sir Coutts Lindsay is at present an amateur both in art 
and shopkeeping. He must take up either one or the other 
business, if he would prosper in either. If he intends to 
manage the Grosvenor Gallery rightly, he must not put his 
own works in it until he can answer for their quality : if he 
means to be a painter, he must not at present superintend 
the erection of public buildings, or amuse himself with their 
decoration by china and upholstery. The upholstery of 
the Grosvenor Gallery is poor in itself ; and very grievously 
injurious to the best pictures it contains, while its glitter as 
unjustly veils the vulgarity of the worst. 

In the second place, it is unadvisable to group the works 
of each artist together. The most original of painters re- 

* As also, by the way, the Fine-art gallery by my friend Mr. Huish. 
who means no less well. 
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peat themselves in favourite dexterities,—the most excellent 
of painters forget themselves in habitual errors : and it is 
unwise to exhibit in too close sequence the monotony of 
their virtues, and the obstinacy of their faults. In some 
cases, of course, the pieces of intended series illustrate and 
enhance each other’s beauty,—as notably the Gainsborough 
Royal Portraits last year; and the really beautiful ones of 
the three sisters, by Millais, in this gallery. But in general 
it is better that each painter should, in fitting places, take 
his occasional part in the pleasantness of the picture-concert, 
than at once run through all his pieces, and retire. 

In the third place, the pictures of scholars ought not to be 
exhibited together with those of their masters ; more espe- 
cially in cases where a school is so distinct as that founded 
by Mr. Burne Jones, and contains many elements definitely 
antagonistic to the general tendencies of public feeling. 
Much that is noble in the expression of an individual mind, 
becomes contemptible as the badge of a party ; and although 
nothing is more beautiful or necessary in the youth of a 
painter than his affection and submission to his teacher, his 
own work, during the stage of subservience, should never be 
exhibited where the master’s may be either confused by the 
frequency, or disgraced by the fallacy, of its echo. 

Of the estimate which should be formed of Mr. Jones’s 
own work, I have never, until now, felt it my duty to speak ; 
partly because I knew that the persons who disliked it were 
incapable of being taught better ; and partly because I could 
not myself wholly determine how far the qualities which are 
to many persons so repulsive, were indeed reprehensible. 

His work, first, is simply the only art-work at present 
produced in England which will be received by the future 
as ‘classic’ in its kind,—the best that has been, or could be. 
I think those portraits by Millais may be immortal, (if the 
colour is firm,) but only in such subordinate relation to 
Gainsborough and Velasquez, as Bonifazio, for instance, to 
Titian. But the action of imagination of the highest power 
in Burne Jones, under the conditions of scholarship, of social 
beauty, and of social distress, which necessarily aid, thwart, 
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and colour it, in the nineteenth century, are alone in art,— 
unrivalled in their kind ; and I know that these will be im- 
mortal, as the best things the mid-nineteenth century in 
England could do, in such true relations as it had, through 
all confusion, retained with the paternal and everlasting Art 
of the world. 

Secondly. Their faults are, so far as I can see, inherent 
in them as the shadow of their virtues ;—not consequent on 
any error which we should be wise in regretting, or just in 
reproving. With men of consummately powerful imagina- 
tion, the question is always, between finishing one concep- 
tion, or partly seizing and suggesting three or four: and 
among all the great inventors, Botticelli is the only one who 
never allowed conception to interfere with completion. All 
the others,—Gniotto, Masaccio, Luini, Tintoret, and Turner, 
permit themselves continually in slghtness ; and the result- 
ing conditions of execution ought, I think, in every case to 
be received as the best possible, under the given conditions 
of imaginative force. To require that any one of these 
Days of Creation should have been finished as Bellini or 
Carpaccio would have finished it, is simply to require that 
the other Days should not have been begun. 

Lastly, the mannerisms and errors of these pictures, what- 
ever may be their extent, are never affected or indolent. 
The work is natural to the painter, however strange to us ; 
and it is wrought with utmost conscience of care, however 
far, to his own or our desire, the result may yet be incom- 
plete. Scarcely so much can be said for any other pictures 
of the modern schools : their eccentricities are almost always 
in some degree forced ; and their imperfections gratuitously, 
if not impertinently, indulged. For Mr, Whistler’s own sake, 
no less than for the protection of the purchaser, Sir Coutts 
Lindsay ought not to have admitted works into the gallery in 
which the ill-educated conceit of the artist so nearly ap- 
proached the aspect of wilful imposture. I have seen, and 
heard, much of Cockney impudence before now ; but never 
expected to hear a coxcomb ask two hundred guineas for 
flinging a pot of paint in the public’s face. 
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Among the minor works carefully and honourably finished 
in this gallery, M. Heilbuth’s are far the best, but I think 
M. Tissot’s require especial notice, because their dexterity 
and brilliancy are apt to make the spectator forget their 
conscientiousness. Most of them are, unhappily, mere col- 
oured photographs of vulgar society ; but the ‘Strength of 
Will,’ though sorely injured by the two subordinate figures, 
makes me think the painter capable, if he would obey his 
graver thoughts, of doing much that would, with real bene- 
fit, occupy the attention of that part of the French and Eng- 
lish public whose fancy is at present caught only by Gustav 
Doré. The rock landscape by Millais has also been carefully 
wrought, but with exaggeration of the ligneous look of the 
rocks. Its colour as a picture, and the sense it conveys of 
the real beauty of the scene, are both grievously weakened by 
the white sky ; already noticed as one of the characteristic 
errors of recent landscape. But the spectator may still gather 
from them some conception of what this great painter might 
have done, had he remained faithful to the principles of his 
school when he first led its onset. Time was, he could have 
painted every herb of the rock, and every wave of the stream, 
with the precision of Van-Eyck, and the lustre of Titian. 

And such animals as he drew,—for perfectness and ease of 
action, and expression of whatever in them had part in the 
power or the peace of humanity! He could have painted 
the red deer of the moor, and the lamb of the fold, as never 
man did yet in this world. You will never know what you 
have lost in him, But landscape, and living creature, and 
the soul of man,—you are like to lose them all, soon. I had 
many things to say to you in this Fors ;—of the little lake of 
Thirlmere, and stream of St. John’s Vale, which Manchester, 
in its zeal for art, is about to drain from their mountain-fields 
into its water-closets (make pictures of those, will you then, 
my Manchester friends ?) ; so also for educational purposes, 
here in the fine West of London, the decent burghers place 
their middle-class girls’ school at the end of Old Burlington 
Street, and put a brutal head, to make mouths at them, over 
its door. There, if you will think of it, you may see the com- 
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plete issue of Sir Henry Cole’s professorship at Kensington. 
This is the best your Modern Art can write—of divine in- 
scription over the strait gate—for its girl-youth! But I 
have no more time, nor any words bitter enough, to speak 
rightly of the evil of these things ; and here have Fors and 
St. Theodore been finding, for me, a little happy picture of 
sacred animal life, to end with for this time. It is froma 
lovely story of a country village and its good squire and 
gentle priest—told by one oi my dear friends, and every 
word of it true,—in Baily’s Magazine for this month.* It is 
mostly concerning a Derby Favourite, and is a strait lesson 
in chivalry throughout ;—but this is St. Theodore’s bit of it. 
The horse had been sent down to Doncaster to run for the 
St. Leger, and there went off his feed, and became restless 
and cheerless,—so that every one thought he had been ‘ got 
at.’ One of the stable-boys, watching him, at last said, 
“ He’s a-looking for his kitten.” The kitten was telegraphed 
for, and sent down, two hundred miles. ‘The moment it 
was taken out of its basket and saw the horse, it jumped on 
his back, ran over his head, and was in the manger in a mo- 
ment, and began patting his nose.” And the horse took to 
bis feed again, and was as well as ever—and won the race. 


* Magazine—or Miscellany. I forget which. 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


I. Affairs of the Company. 


T have obtained the kind consent of Mr. George Baker (at present the 
Mayor of Birmingham), to accept Trusteeship for us, such Trusteeship 
being always understood as not implying any general consent in the 
principles of the Company, but only favourable sympathy in its main 
objects. Our second Trustee will be Mr. Q, Talbot, virtually the donor, 
together with his mother, who has so zealously helped us in all ways, 
of our little rock-estate at Barmouth. Iam just going down to see the 
twenty acres which Mr. Baker has also given us in Worcestershire. It 
is woodland, of which I have ordered the immediate clearing of about 
the fourth part; this is being done under Mr. Baker’s kind superin- 
tendence: the cheque for £100 under date 5th May in the subjoined 
accounts is for this work. 

At last our legal position is, I think, also secure. Our solicitors have 
been instructed by Mr. Barber to apply to the Board of Trade fora 
licence under sec. 23 of the ‘‘ Companies Act, 1867.” The conditions of 
licence stated in that section appear to have been drawn up precisely 
for the convenience of the St. George’s Company, and the terms of 
it are clearer than any I have yet been able to draw up myself, as 
follows :— 


‘* The income and property of the Association, whencesoever derived, 
shall be applied solely towards the promotion of the objects of the 
Association as set forth in this memorandum of association ; and no 
portion thereof shall be paid or transferred directly or indirectly, by 
way of dividend, or bonus, or otherwise howsoever by way of profit, to 
the persons who at any time are or have been members of the Associa- 
tion, or to any of them, or to any person claiming through any of them. 

‘* Provided that nothing herein shall prevent the payment, in good 
faith, of remuneration to any officers or servants of the Association, or 
to any member of the Association, or other person, in return for any 
services actually rendered to the Association.” 


There will not, in the opinion of our lawyers, be any difficulty in ob- 
taining the sanction of the Board of Trade under this Act ; but I remain 
myself prepared for the occurrence of new points of formal difficulty ; 
and must still and always pray the Companions to remember that the 
real strength of the Society is in its resolved and vital unity ; not in the 
limits of its external form. 
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I must enter into more particulars than I have space for, to-day, re- 
specting the position of some of our poorer Companions, before explain- 
ing some of the smaller items of wages in the subjoined account, The 
principal sums have been paid to Mr. Swan for the gradual furnishing 
of the Museum; and to artists at Venice for drawings made for its art 
gallery. But for £100 of the £150 last paid to Mr. Murray, I have also 
secured, with his assistance, a picture of extreme value that has been 
hitherto overlooked in the Manfrini gallery; and clearly kept for us by 
Fors, as the exactly right picture on the possession of which to found our 
Sheffield school of art. It isa Madonna by Verrocchio, the master of 
Lionardo da Vinci, of Lorenzo di Credi, and of Perugino, and the grand- 
est metal-worker of Italy. 

And it is entirely pure and safe for us; but will need carefullest se- 
curing of the tempera colour on its panel before it can be moved: it 
cannot, therefore, reach Sheffield till the autumn. The other works 
bought for the Museum will be there in the course of this month. 


II. I have received several kind letters from correspondents, under 
the impression of my having definitely announced the discontinuance 
of Fors at the close of the year, encouraging me still to proceed with it. 
But I never said that it was to be discontinued ;—only that it was to be 
completed atleast into a well-abstracted and indexed first series of seven 
volumes. I cannot tell from day to day what I shall be able or shall 
be ordered to do or write: Fors will herself show me, when the time 
comes. 

In the meantime, I have to thank my readers for the help given me 
by their assurance that the book is of use, in many ways which are little 
manifest to me. 


III. The following portions of two letters from a kind and prac- 
tised schoolmistress, now one of our Companions, are of extreme 
value :— 


“ BRISTOL, 19th April, 1877. 


‘* Mothers indeed need first to understand and value their own chil- 
dren—strange as it seemstosayso, Whether rich or poor, they seem to 
have no notion of what they are, or could be,—nor, certainly, of what 
they could do. 

‘‘ Delighting much in all you say about goodness of work, generally, 
I rejoice in it especially, looking to what might be done by chil- 
dren, and what will, I trust, be done by them when rightly taught and 
trained. 

‘*Those active energies which now so often show themselves in 
‘naughtiness,’ and cause teachers such terrible trouble. might be 
turned to account for the best and highest purposes. Children are 
perfectly capable of excellent work, of many kinds,—and, as you say, 
of finding ‘ play’ in it,—perhaps all that they would need, (though I 
am not quite prepared to say that). 
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«‘They could be made to understand the need of help, and could 
give very real help indeed, in ways which I shall be only too happy to 
suggest, and make a beginning in, when a little less tied than at pres- 
ent. The difficulty is not at all with children, but with their parents, 
who never seem to think of, or care for, general needs, as in any way 
affecting educational work—at least, in its progress. And meanwhile, 
for lack of such training as can only come through the earnest follow- 
ing up of a worthy aim, the educational work itself suffers miserably. 

‘‘T find myself speaking of children and parents, rather than girls 
and mothers, —which may be partly accounted for from the fact that 
both boys and girls come under us in village schools, such as I have had 
most to do with. And this leads me also (following your direction) to 
suggest, first, that ‘mammas’ should teach their little girls to care for 
their humbler brothers and sisters,—which they would naturally do if 
not warned against them, as is, I fear, the rule. There are indeed 
obvious dangers in such contact as would seem right and natural ; but 
here, again, your Oxford Lectures give sufficient direction—if 1t were 
but applied, (I mean where you speak of the danger of travelling on 
certain parts of the Continent).* Kindly intercourse, even if some- 
what imperfect and scanty, would soon lead to the discovery of ways 
of helping, besides the sympathy implied in it, far more valuable, if 
genuine, than the upper classes seem to have any idea of. But I am 
sure I am not saying too much when I repeat that, so far from being 
encouraged to care for ‘ poor’ children, girls are studiously kept away 
from them, excepting for superficial kindnesses—mere gifts, etc. But 
many things might be given, too, with the greatest advantage to both 
parties, and at the smallest cost, if any, (pecuniary, at least.) to the 
giver. Are you aware of the shameful waste that goes on, quite as a 
rule, in the houses of those who leave domestic management largely to 
housekeepers and upper servants ?—and J fear that this is an increas- 
ing number. I have not entered far into this matter, but I know quite 
enough to make me miserable whenever I think of it. If ‘young 
ladies’ were instructed in the barest elements of ‘domestic economy’ 
rightly understood, they would soon lessen this evil, without being, nec- 
essarily, either very wise or very good. And if they were at all good 
and kind, they would at once think of ways of benefiting ‘ poor’ people 
through their own economy. 

‘* But nothing will stand in the place of free personal intercourse, 
for the securing of the full blessing ; and this is the very thing that 
mammas shrink from entirely, for both themselves and _ their 
daughters. 


‘* P.S.—I had meant to spare you a further infliction, but wish much 
to add a word about the true relations of young gentlefolks to servants 
as nearest to them of the humbler class. Even nice girls are in the 
habit of behaving most unbecomingly towards them, and speak of them 
in a way which shows they are entirely at sea as to their real position 
and duty towards these ‘ neighbours.’ And yet their power for good 
might be very great indeed in this direction, if but known and used: 
for, as you know, genuine sympathy will win its way at once with so- 
called inferiors. But is it not so throughout? ‘ Middle class’ people 
will never be won as long as there is such a barrier placed in their way 


* I forget, and don’t understand. 
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of pride and exclusiveness.* The gveater and truer bond seems en- 
tirely sacrificed to the lesser distinction. See Oxford alone in evidence, 
which should teach in everything.” 


‘* Haster Monday. 


‘* Education (and I will dare to use the word in writing to yourself) 
is no hopeless drudgery, but full of life and brightness, if at all properly 
understood. Some few of those who have to do with children would 
be able to follow me thus far. But even these few do not seem to see 
the connection there is between their work and the more general one— 
that which St. George is taking in hand. 

“* Everybody agrees that the people are to be helped upwards by ‘ ed- 
ucation’ (whatever may be meant by the word), and we are supposed 
to be doing something in England to forward that cause. We know too 
well that the work is not being done, all the time—looking to element- 
ary schools, at least; but even supposing it were, it takes years for 
each child to be taught and trained, and the need of help is pressing. 
Children cannot be educated in a shorter time than they can grow up to be 
men and women; but meanwhile, even in a single year, teaching of the 
right sort would speak for itself as to general bettering. And its 
effects would extend at once in a way which ‘ educators’ have no idea 
of at present, simply because they do not understand their craft, I 
know less than I thought I did a few years ago, but hope that this 
humble-looking admission will gain credence fér me when I say that— 
though groping along with the rest—I have felt my way to facts 
enough to make me far more than hopeful about what may be done 
when free scope for right work is once secured. 

‘: There is no need of extraordinary outlay, or even special ability in 
the teacher ; all that is required is that the children should be handled 
wisely and kindly, and turned to account at once as helpers in the work 
with themselves. 

‘*T really cannot feel happy in taking up your time with going into 
detail, at present, but am most thankful to be allowed to bear witness 
in this matter—so entirely misunderstood, as it seemstome. Through 
neglect of the grand rule givenin St. Matt. vi. 33,+ so entirely applica- 
ble to aims with children, we come short of success as regards the hum- 
blest attainments, the highest ‘ standard’ in which, as set by Govern- 
ment, could be reached with the greatest ease, if any right way were 
taken.” 


IV. The following fragment of a letter I have been just writing to 
an old farmer-friend who is always lecturing me on the impossibility 
of reclaiming land on a small scale, may be perhaps of use to some other 
people :— 


* Again, I don’t quite understand, Does my correspondent mean servants by ‘‘ Mid- 
dJe-class people” ? and what has Oxford to do with it? ; , 

+** Seek ye first the kingdom of God.” My correspondent, in fear of being diffuse, has 
not enough explained her following meaning, namely, that the parents’ first effort in 
their child’s education should be to make it a ‘ child of the kingdom.’ I heard the other 
day of a little boy for whom good and affectionate parents had ordered that there should 
be a box of sweetmeats on the table of every room in the house, and a parcel of them un- 
der his pillow. They are now obliged to send him away for ‘change of air,’— which 
might not have been necessary had they sought for him first the kingdom of God, and ob- 
served that it consisted not in meat and drink, nor in ‘ goodies,’ but in ‘joy in the Holy 
Ghost.’ 


Vou. IV.—6 
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‘You have never got it clearly into your head that the St. George’s 
Company reclaims land, as it would build an hospital or erect a monu- 
ment, for the public good; and no more asks whether its work is to 
‘pay,’ in reclaiming a rock into a field, than in quarrying one into a 
cathedral.” 


My friend tells me of some tremendous work with steam, in the 
Highlands, by the Duke of Sutherland, of which I must hear more be- 
fore I speak. 
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LETTER LXXX. 


BELLEFIELD, BIRMINGHAM, 16th July, 1877. 


I NEVER yet sate down to write my Fors, or indeed to 
write anything, in so broken and puzzled a state of mind as 
that in which, this morning, I have been for the last ten 
minutes idly listening to the plash of the rain ; and watch- 
ing the workmen on the new Gothic school, which is fast 
blocking out the once pretty country view from my window. 

I have been staying for two days with the good Mayor of 
Birmingham : and he has shown me St. George’s land, his 
gift, in the midst of a sweet space of English hill and dale 
and orchard, yet unhurt by hand of man: and he has brought 
a representative group of the best men of Birmingham to 
talk to me; and they have been very kind to me, and have 
taught me much: and I feel just as I can fancy a poor 
Frenchman of some gentleness and sagacity might have felt, 
in Nelson’s time,—taken prisoner by his mortal enemies, 
and beginning to apprehend that there was indeed some hu- 
manity in Englishmen, and some providential and inscruta- 
ble reason for their existence. 

You may think it strange that a two days’ visit should 
produce such an effect on me; and say, (which indeed will 
be partly true,) that I ought to have made this visit before 
now. But, all things considered, I believe it has been with 
exactness, timely ; and you will please remember that just 
in proportion to the quantity of work and thought we have 
spent on any subject, is the quantity we can farther learn 
about it in a little while, and the power with which new 
facts, or new light cast on those already known, will modify 
past conclusions. And when the facts are wholly trust- 
worthy, and the lights thrown precisely where one asks 
for them, a day’s talk may sometimes do as much as a year’s 


work. 
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The one great fact which I have been most clearly im- 
pressed by, here, is the right-mindedness of these men, so 
far as they see what they are doing. There is no equivoca- 
tion with their consciences,—no silencing of their thoughts 
in any wilful manner ; nor, under the conditions apparent to 
them, do I believe it possible for them to act more wisely or 
faithfully. That some conditions, non-apparent to them, 
may give unexpectedly harmful consequences to their action, 
is wholly the fault of others. 

Meantime, recovering myself as a good ship tries to do 
after she has been struck by a heavy sea, I must say to my 
Birmingham friends a few things which I could not, while I 
was bent on listening and learning ;—could not, also, in 
courtesy, but after deliberation had : so that, in all our de- 
bate, I was under this disadvantage, that they could say to 
me, with full pleasure and frankness, all that was in their 
minds ; but I could not say, without much fear and pause, 
what was in mine. Of which unspoken regrets this is the 
quite initial and final one ; that all they showed me, and told 
me, of good, involved yet the main British modern idea that 
the master and his men should belong to two entirely dif- 
ferent classes ; perhaps loyally related to and assisting each 
other ; but yet,—the one, on the whole, living in hardship— 
the other in ease ;—the one uncomfortable—the other in 
comfort ;—the one supported in its dishonourable condition 
by the hope of labouring through it to the higher one,— 
the other honourably distinguished by their success, and 
rejoicing in their escape from a life which must neverthe- 
less be always (as they suppose,) led by a thousand to one * 
of the British people. Whereas St. George, whether in 
Agriculture, Architecture, or Manufacture, concerns himself 
only with the life of the workman,—refers all to that,— 
measures all by that,—holds the Master, Lord, and King, 


* I do not use this as a rhetorical expression. Take the lower shop- 
keepers with the operatives, and add the great army of the merely help- 
less and miserable ; and I believe ‘‘a thousand to one” of the disgraced 
and unhappy poor to the honoured rich will be found a quite temper- 
ately expressed proportion. 
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only as an instrument for the ordering of that; requires of 
Master, Lord, and King, the entire sharing and understand- 
ing of the hardship of that,—and his fellowship with it as 
the only foundation of his authority over it. 

‘But we have been in it, some of us,—and know it, and 
have, by our patience : 

‘Won your escape from it.” I am ruade—but I know what 
you would say. Does then the Physician—the Artist—the 
Soldier—the good Priest—labour only for escape from his 
profession? Is not this manufacturing toil, as compared 
with all these, a despised one, and a miserable,—by the con- 
fession of all your efforts, and the proclamation of all your 
pride ; and will you yet go on, if it may be, to fill England, 
from sea to sea, with this unhappy race, out of which you 
have risen ? 

‘But we cannot all be physicians, artists, or soldiers. How 
are we to live ?’ 

Assuredly not in multitudinous misery. Do you think 
that the Maker of the world intended all but one in a thou- 
sand of His creatures to live in these dark streets; and the 
one, triumphant over the rest, to go forth alone into the 
green fields ? 

This was what I was thinking, and more than ever think- 
ing, all the while my good host was driving me by Shenstone’s 
home, the Leasowes, into the vale of Severn ; and telling me 
how happily far away St. George’s ground was, from all that 
is our present England’s life, and—pretended—glory. As 
we drove down the hill a little farther towards Bewdley, 
(Worcestershire for ‘ Beaulieu,’ I find ;—ors undertakes for 
pretty names to us, it seems,—Abbey-dale, Beau-lieu, and 
if I remember, or translate, rightly, the House by the Foun- 
tain—our three Saxon, Norman, and Celtic beginnings of 
abode,) my host asked me if I would like to see ‘nailing.’ 
“Yes, truly.” So he took me into a little cottage where 
were two women at work,—one about seventeen or eigh- 
teen, the other perhaps four or five and thirty ; this last 
intelligent of feature as well could be; and both, gentle 
and kind,—each with hammer in right hand, pincers in left, 
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(heavier hammer poised over her anvil, and let fall at need 
by the touch of her foot on a treadle like that of a common 
grindstone). Between them, a small forge, fed to constant 
brightness by the draught through the cottage, above whose 
roof its chimney rose :—in front of it, on a little ledge, the 
glowing lengths of cut iron rod, to be dealt with at speed. 
Within easy reach of this, looking up at us in quietly silent 
question,—stood, each in my sight an ominous Fors, the two 
Clavigerze. 

At a word, they laboured, with ancient Vulcanian skill. 
Foot and hand in perfect time: no dance of Muses on Par- 
nassian mead in truer measure ;—no sea fairies upon yellow 
sands more featly footed. Four strokes with the hammer 
in the hand: one ponderous and momentary blow ordered 
of the balanced mass by the touch of the foot; and the 
forged nail fell aside, finished, on its proper heap ;—level- 
headed, wedge-pointed,* a thousand lives soon to depend 
daily on its driven grip of the iron way. 

So wrought they,—the English Matron and Maid ;—so 
was it their darg to labour from morning to evening,—seven 
to seven,—by the furnace side,—the winds of summer fan- 
ning the blast of it. The wages of the Matron Fors, I found, 
were eight shillings a week ;+—her husband, otherwise and 
variously employed, could make sixteen. Three shillings a 
week for rent and taxes, left, as I count, for the guerdon of 
their united labour, if constant, and its product providently 
saved, fifty-five pounds a year, on which they had to feed 
and clothe themselves and their six children ; eight souls in 
their little Worcestershire ark. 

Nevertheless, I hear of all my friends pitying the distress 
I propose to reduce myself to, in living, all alone, upon three 


* Flattened on two sides, I mean: they were nails for fastening the 
railroad metals to the sleepers, and made out of three-inch (or there- 
abouts) lengths of iron rod, which I was surprised and pleased to find, 
in spite of all our fine machines, the women still preferred to cut by 
hand. 

+ Sixteen-pence a day, or, for four days’ work, the price of a lawyer’s 
letter. Compare Hors LXIV., p. 172. 
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hundred and sixty, and doing nothing for it but contemplate 
the beauties of nature; while these two poor women, with 
other such, pay what portion of their three shillings a week 
goes to provide me with my annual dividend. 

Yet it was not chiefly their labour in which I pitied them, 
but rather in that their forge-dress did not well set off their 
English beauty ; nay, that the beauty itself was marred by 
the labour; so that to most persons, who could not have 
looked through such veil and shadow, they were as their 
Master, and had no form nor comeliness. And all the while, 
as I watched them, I was thinking of two other English- 
women, of about the same relative ages, with whom, in 
planning last Fors, I had been standing a little while before 
Edward Burne Jones’s picture of Venus’s Mirror, and mourn- 
ing in my heart for its dullness, that it, with all its Forget- 
me-nots, would not forget the images it bore, and take the 
fairer and nobler reflection of their instant life. Were these 
then, here,—their sisters ; who had only, for Venus’s mirror, 
a heap of ashes ; compassed about with no Forget-me-nots, 
but with the Forgetfulness of all the world ? 

I said just now that the evil to which the activities of my 
Birmingham friends tended was in nowise their own fault. 

Shall I say now whose fault it is ? 

I am blamed by my prudent acquaintances for being too 
personal ; but truly, I find vaguely objurgatory language 
generally a mere form of what Plato calls oxapayia, or 
shadow-fight : and that unless one can plainly say, Thou 
art the man, (or woman, which is more probable,) one might 
as well say nothing at all. So I will frankly tell, without 
wandering into wider circles, among my own particular 
friends, whose fault it is. First, those two lovely ladies who 
were studying the Myosotis palustris with me ;—yes, and by 
the way, a little beauty from Cheshire who came in after- 
wards ;—and then, that charming—(I didn’t say she was 
charming, but she was, and is)—lady whom I had charge of 
at Furness Abbey, (7's XL., p. 143,) and her two daughters ; 
and those three beautiful girls who tormented me so on the 


23rd of May, 1875, (Fors LIV., p. 429,) and another one 
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who greatly disturbed my mind at church, only a Sunday or 
two ago, with the sweetest little white straw bonnet I had 
ever seen, only letting a lock or two escape of the curliest 
hair,—so that I was fain to make her a present of a Prayer- 
book afterwards, advising her that her tiny ivory one was 
too coquettish,—and my own pet cousin; and—I might 
name more, but leave their accusation to their consciences. 
These, and the like of them, (not that there are very many 
their like,) are the very head and front of mischief ;—first, 
because, as I told them in Queen’s Gardens—ages ago, they 
have it in their power to do whatever they like with men 
and things, and yet do so little with either; and secondly, 
because by very reason of their beauty and virtue, they have 
become the excuse for all the iniquity of our days: it seems 
so impossible that the social order which produces such 
creatures should be a wrong one.* Read, for instance, this 
letter concerning them from a man both wise and good,— 
(though thus deceived!) sent me in comment on Fors for 


April, 1876, referring especially to vol. iii, pp. 171, 172 :— 


“My dear Ruskin,—Thank you for Fors, which I have 
read eagerly, but without being quite able to make out what 
you are at. You are hard on Mr, Keble and the poor lady 
who ‘dresses herself and her children becomingly.’ If ever 
your genuine brickmaker gets hold of her and her little ones 
—as he very likely may some day,—he will surely tear them 
to pieces, and say that he has your authority for thinking 
that he is doing God a service, “Poor lady !—and yet dress- 
ing becomingly and looking pleasant are a deal harder, and 
better worth doing, than brickmaking. You make no allow- 
ance for the many little labours and trials (the harder to do 
and bear, perhaps, because they are so little), which she 
must meet with, and have to perform in that ‘trivial round’ 
of visiting and dressing. As it is, she is at least no worse 
than a flower of the field. But te prigs would she and 
her husband become if they did actually take to dilettante 


* * Would you have us less fair and pure then?’ No; but I would 
have you resolve that your beauty should no more be bought with the 


disgrace of others, nor your safety with their temptation. Read again 
Fors XLY., p. 268. 
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(4.e., non-compulsory) brickmaking! In their own way, 
almost all ‘rich’ people, as well as the so-called ‘poor ’— 
who, man, woman, and child, pay £5 each per annum in 
taxes on intoxicating drinks—do eat their bread in the sweat 
of their faces : for the word you quote ‘is very broad,’ and 
more kinds of bread than one, and more sorts of sweat than 
one, are meant therein.” 


A letter this which, every time I read it, overwhelms me 
with deeper amazement : but I had rather, if it may be, hear 
from some of my fair friends what they think of it, before I 
farther tell them thoughts of mine ; only, lest they should 
hold anything I have in this /ors said, or am, in the next, 
likely to say, disloyal to their queenship, or their order, here 
are two more little pieces of Plato, expressing his eternal 
fidelity to Conservatism, which, like the words of his in last 
Fors, | again pray to be permitted, reverently, to take also 
for mine. 

“For at that time” (of the battle of Marathon, Mr. Lowe 
may perhaps be interested in observing,) “there was an 
ancient polity among us, and ancient divisions of rank, 
founded on possession ; and the queen * over us all was a 
noble shame, for cause of which we chose to live in bondage 
to the existing laws. By which shame, as often before now 
said, all men who are ever to be brave and good must be 
bound ; but the base and cowardly are free from it, and 
have no fear of it. 


“And these laws which we have now told through, are 
what most men call unwritten laws ; and what besides they 
call laws of the Fatherland, are but the sum and complete 
force of these. Of which we have said justly that we must 
neither call them laws, nor yet leave them unspoken,— 
for these lie in the very heart of all that has been written, 
and that is written now, or can be written for evermore : 
being simply and questionlessly father-laws from the begin- 


* ‘Despotis,’ the feminine of Despot. 
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ning, which, once well founded and practised, encompass - 
with eternal security whatever following laws are estab- 
lished within these ; but if once the limits of these be over- 
passed,+ and their melody broken, it is as when the secretest 
foundations of a building fail, and all that has been built on 
them, however beautiful, collapses together,—stone ruining 
against stone.” 

The unwritten and constant Law of which Plato is here 
speaking, is that which my readers will now find enough 
defined for them in the preface to the second volume of 
Bibliotheca Pastorum, p. Xxvi., as being the Guardian 
Law of Life, in the perception of which, and obedience to 
which, all the life of States for ever consists. And if now 
the reader will compare the sentence at the bottom of that 
page, respecting the more gross violations of such law by 
Adultery and Usury, with the farther notes on Usury in page 
17, and then, read, connectedly, the 14th and 15th Psalms 
in Sidney’s translation,{ he will begin to understand the 
mingled weariness and indignation with which I continue to 
receive letters in defence of Usury, from men who are quite 


* More strictly, ‘cover,’ or ‘hide’ with security; a lovely word— 
having in it almost the fulness of the verse,—‘‘in the secret of the 
tabernacle shall he hide me.” Compare the beginning of Part III. of 
St. Mark’s Rest. 

+ The apparent confusion of thought between ‘ enclosing’ and ‘ sup- 
porting’ is entirely accurate in this metaphor. The foundation of a 
great building is always wider than the superstructure ; and if it is on 
loose ground, the outer stones must grasp it like a chain, embedded 
themselves in the earth, motionlessly. The embedded cannon-balls at 
the foundation of any of the heaps at Woolwich will show you what 
Plato means by these Harth, or Fatherland, laws; you may compare 
them with the first tiers of the Pyramids, if you can refer to a section 
of these. 

{ Rock Honeycomb cost me and my printers’ best reader more than 
usual pains to get into form; some errata have, nevertheless, es- 
caped us both; of which ‘fully’ for ‘full,’ in line 114, as spoiling a 
pretty stanza, and ‘106’ for ‘166,’ in page 62, as causing some incon- 
venience, had better be at once corrected. It is also the hundred and 
first, not the fifty-first psalm whose rhythm is analyzed at page xliii. 
of the Preface, 
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scholars enough to ascertain the facts of Heaven’s Law and 
Revelation for themselves, but will not,—partly in self-de- 
ceived respect to their own interests; and partly in mere 
smug conceit, and shallow notion that they can discern in 
ten minutes objections enough to confound statements of 
mine that are founded on the labour of as many years. 

The portion of a letter from a clergyman to Mr. Sillar, 
which I have printed for the third article of our Correspond- 
ence, deserves a moment’s more attention than other such 
forms of the ‘ Dixit Insipiens,’ because it expresses with pre- 
cision the dullest of all excuses for usury, that some kind of 
good is done by the usurer. 

Nobody denies the good done; but the principle of 
Righteous dealing is, that if the good costs you nothing, you 
must not be paid for doing it. Your friend passes your 
door on an unexpectedly wet day, unprovided for the occa- 
sion. You have the choice of three benevolences to him,— 
lending him your umbrella,—lending him eighteenpence to 
pay for a cab,—or letting him stay in your parlour till the 
rain is over. If you charge him interest on the umbrella, 
it is profit on capital—if you charge him interest on the 
eighteenpence, it is ordinary usury—if you charge him in- 
terest on the parlour, it is rent. All three are equally for- 
bidden by Christian law, being actually worse, because more 
plausible and hypocritical sins, than if you at once plainly 
refused your friend shelter, umbrella, or pence. You feel 
yourself to be a brute, in the one case, and may some day re- 
pent into grace ; in the other you imagine yourself an honest 
and amiable person, rewarded by Heaven for your charity : 
and the whole frame of society becomes rotten to its core. 
Only be clear about what is finally right, whether you can 
do it or not ; and every day you will be more and more able 
to do it if vou try. 

For the rest, touching the minor distinctions of less and 
greater evil in such matters, you will find some farther dis- 
course in the fourth article of our Correspondence: and 
for my own compromises, past or future, with the practices 
I condemn, in receiving interest, whether on St. George’s 
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part or my own, I hold my former answer consistently suffi- 
cient, that if any of my readers will first follow me in all that 
I have done, I will undertake in full thereafter to satisfy 
their curiosity as to my reasons for doing no more. 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


I. Affairs of the Company. 


The first of the formal points of difficulty which, last month, I said I 
should be prepared to meet, turns out to be one of nomenclature. Since 
we take no dividend, we cannot be registered as a ‘Company,’ but only 
a ‘ Society ’—‘ Institute ’—‘ Chamber,’ or the like. 

I accept this legal difficulty as one appointed by Fors herself; and 
submit to the measures necessitated by it even with satisfaction ; hav- 
ing for some time felt that the title of ‘Company’ was becoming every 
day more and more disgraceful, and could not much longer be attached 
to any association of honourable Englishmen. 

For instance, here is a little notification which has just been sent 
me,—charmingly printed, with old English letters at the top of the 
page, as follows :—respecting which I beg Mr. Ashley, being a friend 
whom I can venture a word to, to observe, that if he would take a 
leaf out of Fors’s books, and insist on all accounts being made public 
monthly, he would find in future that the mismanagement could be 
‘arrested,’ instead of the mismanager ; which would be pleasanter for 
all concerned. 


The Artizans’, Radoucers’ & General Dwellings Company, 
Mimited, 


INVESTIGATION COMMITTEE. 


OFFICES—27, GREAT GEORGE STREET, 
WESTMINSTER, 5. W., 
July 4th, 1877. 
My Lorps, LADIES, AND GENTLEMEN, 
We are desired by the Committee to address you briefly at the 
present stage with respect to the aspect of the Company’s affairs. 
The discoveries already made have proved the importance of the in- 
vestigation, and led to the arrest of the Company’s Manager. : 
Although waste, extravagance, aud possibly fraud, have been discoy- 
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ered, the Committee would advise the Shareholders not to sacrifice 
their Shares under the influence of groundless panic, as there is good 
reason to believe that the property is of such intrinsic value that it may 
yet be placed upon a solid and satisfactory footing. 
We are, We.. 
EVELYN A. ASHLEY, 
Chairman. 


JOHN KEMPSTER, 
Hon. Sec. 


Now, as I never mean any of the members of St. George’s ‘Com- 
pany’ (so called at present) to be put to such exercise of their faith 
respecting the intrinsic value of their property as the Committee of 
the General Dwellings Company here recommend, I am of opinion 
that the sooner we quit ourselves of this much-dishonoured title the 
better; and [ have written to our solicitors that they may register us 
under the title of St. George’s Guild: and that the members of the 
Guild shall be called St. George’s Guildsmen and Guildswomen. 

I have a farther and more important reason for making this change. 
I have tried my method of Companionship for six years and a half, 
and find that the demand of the tenth part of the income is a prac- 
tical veto on the entrance of rich persons through the needle’s eye of our 
Constitution. Among whom, nevertheless, I believe I may find some 
serviceable Guildsmen and Guildswomen, of whom no more will be re- 
quired than such moderately creditable subscription as the hitherto 
unheard-of affluence described by Professor Goldwin Smith may en- 
able them to spare; while I retain my old ‘ Companions’ as a superior 
order, among whom from time to time I may perhaps enroll some ab- 
surdly enthusiastic Zaccheus or Mary,—who, though undistinguished in 
the eye of the law from the members of our general Guild, will be rec- 
ognized by St. George for the vital strength of the whole Society. 

The subjoined accounts will, I hope, be satisfactory: but I am too 
practically busy in pushing forward the arrangement of our Museum, 
and co-operative work, at Sheffield, to spare time, this month, for giv- 
ing any statement about them. 

Please note with respect to Mr. Bagshawe’s subjoined account for 
the cheque of June 5th (see last Hors), that the amount of stock sold 
to produce the £270) out of which this cheque was paid, was £2853 
7s. 5d. 


‘3, High STREET, SHEFFIELD, 8th June, 1877. 

‘“ My dear Sir,—Yourself from Badger. 

“This purchase has been long delayed in completion for various rea- 
sons, the last being some little delay in remitting the cheque for the 
purchase-money and valuation, which I received only on Tuesday last. 
However, I have paid over the purchase-money and amount of valua- 
tion this morning, and the conveyance to yourself has been executed by 
Mrs. Badger and her husband, and is in my possession. The title-deeds 
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relate to other property as well as to that purchased by you, and there- 
fore the vendor retains them, and has entered into a covenant to pro- 
duce them in the usual form. The certificate of Mrs. Badger’s ac- 
knowledgment of the conveyance before commissioners has to be filed, 
and upon receiving an office copy of it to attach to the conveyance, the 
latter shall be forwarded to Messrs. Tarrant & Co., as you requested, 
together with the deeds of the property lately purchased from Mr. 
Wright at Walkley, which are still in my safe. 

“On the other side I give a short cash statement of the transaction 
for your guidance. 

“ Believe me, 
‘« Yours very sincerely, < 
‘““ BENJAMIN BAGSHAWE.” 
““PROFESSOR RUSKIN.” 


£ 3s. a. 
To amount of cheque received, 5th June, 1877, from Mr. 
Cowper Temple, signed by himself and Sir T. D. Ac- 
Lend Bevan reels cle cheis rmieretsie emacs otek rele cro sta Bare 2287 16 6 
By purchase-money of Mickley property paid 
over to Mrs. Badger, 8th June, 1877.... £2200 0 0 
By amount of valuation for tillage and fix- 
(SUDRES wid o SII NNO OE Ch EAMG Gis ts Guna 74 6 6 
By stamps, law stationers’ charges, and rail- 
way fare to Totley, on my attending to 
take possession of the property on your 
Delia heerrctaer seers siete awe eer 1211 4 
By balance remitted to you by cheque here- 
WHS ssesoooue BAG REHA AO Oe OOe GOO OOD 4 018 8 
£2287 16 8 


II. Affairs of the Master. 


I am being very much tormented just now by my friends; and to 
make them understand how, I will print a short letter from one of the 
least wise among them, by which I think the rest may perceive, beyond 
the possibility of mistake, what measure of absurdity may be more or 
less involved in their own treatment of me. 


‘“Dear Mr. Ruskin, —You have never answered my latter letters, so 
I suppose you are inexorably angry with me for something or other. 
Nevertheless I should like to see you, and show you my own pretty 
little girl. Won’t you see me just five minutes ? 
“Yours ever truly.” 


Now this letter exhibits in the simplest possible form the error which 
I find most of my friends at present falling into; namely, thinking that 
they show their regard for me by asking me for sympathy, instead of 
giving it. They are sincere enough in the regard itself, bus are always 
asking me to do what, in consequence of it, they should like them- 
selves, instead of considering what they can do, which / should like. 
Which briefly, for the most part at present, is to keep out of my way, 
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and let me alone. I am never angry with anybody unless they deserve 
it; and least of all angry with my friends :—but I simply at present 
can’t answer their letters, having, I find, nine books in the press, be- 
sides various other business; and much as I delight in pretty little 
girls, I only like seeing them like clouds or flowers, as they chance to 
come, and not when I have to compliment their mothers upon them. 
Moreover, I don’t much value any of my general range of friends now, 
but those who will help me in what my heart is set on: so that, ex- 
cepting always the old and tried ones, Henry Acland, and George Rich- 
mond, and John Simon, and Charles Norton, and William Kingsley, and 
Rawdon Brown, and Osborne Gordon, and Burne Jones, and ‘Grannie’ 
and ‘Mammie,’ and Miss Ingelow, with their respective belongings of 
family circle; and my pets—who all know well enough how much I 
depend on them; and one or two newly made ones besides, but who 
can only yet be as pictures or dreams to me,—with such, I hope enough 
comprehensive exception,—TI don’t care any more about my friends, un- 
less they are doing their best to help my work; which, I repeat, if they 
can’t, let them at least not hinder; but keep themselves quiet, and not 
be troublesome. 


Ill. The following letter, expressing a modern clergyman’s sense of 
his privileges in being ‘‘a Gentile, and no Jew,” in that so long as he 
abstains from things strangled, and from fornication, he may fatten at 
his ease on the manna of Usury,—I cannot but rejoice in preserving, as 
an elect stone, and precious, in the monumental theology of the Nine- 
teenth Century :— 


“Dear Mr. Sillar,—Thanks for calling my notice again to the Jewish 
law against usury. When we last talked and wrote about this subject, 
I told you the Hebrew word for usury means b¢tig, and our own word 
usury commonly means unlawful profit. 

‘‘But our conversation this morning has led to this thought, ‘I am a 
Gentile, and not a Jew.’ And Gentile Christians are living under the 
rules laid down with respect to the peculiar laws of Judaism in Acts 
xy., where there is no mention made of the Jewish usury law. I refer 
you to verses 10, 28, and 29. This, to my mind, quite settles the 
matter. 

‘* You want me to preach against bankers, and lenders of money at 
interest, Upon my conscience, I cannot preach against the benefactors 
of their fellow-men. 4 

‘‘Let me give you a case in point. I have myself received great 
benefit from lenders of money at interest. A year or two ago I bought 
a new block of chambers near the new Law Courts. I gladly borrowed 
£8,000 to help me to pay for them. Without that assistance I could 
not have made the purchase, which is a very advantageous one to me 
already ; and will be much more so when the Law Courts are completed. 

‘‘ How can the trustees of the settlement under which the money 
was put out, or the person who ultimately receives the interest, be con- 
demned in the day of judgment, according to your theory? 


Vou. IV.—7 
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‘They have not wronged, nor oppressed, nor bit me; but have really 
conferred a great benefit upon me. And I hope I am not to be con- 
demned for paying them a reasonable interest, which I very willingly 
do. ‘¢- Yours very sincerely.” 


IV. Though somewhat intimately connected with the ‘ affairs of the 
Master,’ the following letters are so important in their relation to the 
subject of usury in general, that I think it well to arrange them ina 
separate article. 

I received, about three months ago, in Venice, a well-considered and 
well-written letter, asking me how, if I felt it wrong to remain any 
longer a holder of Bank stock, I yet could consent to hold Consols, and 
take interest on those, which was surely no less usury than the accept- 
ance of my Bank dividend. To this letter I replied as follows, begging * 
my correspondent to copy the letter, that it might be inserted in 
Fors :— 


‘My dear Sir,—I am much pleased by your intelligent question, 
which you would have seen at any rate answered at length, as soon as I 
got out of Venice, where I must keep my time for Venetian work— 
also I did not wish to confuse my statement of facts with theoretical 
principles. 

‘* All interest is usury; but there is a vital difference between exact- 
ing the interest of an already contracted debt, and taking part ina 
business which consists in enabling new ones to be contracted. Asa 
banker, I derange and corrupt the entire system of the commerce of 
the country; but as a stock-holder I merely buy the right to tax it 
annually—which, under present circumstances, I am entirely content 
to do, just as, if I were a born Highlander, I should contentedly levy 
black-mail, as long as there was no other way for Highlanders to live, 
unless I thought that my death would put an end to the system ;— 
always admitting myself a thief, but an outspoken, wholesome, or brave 
thief ;* so also, as a stock-holder, Iam an outspoken and wholesome 
usurer ;—as a soldier is an outspoken and wholesome murderer. Sup- 
pose I had been living as a hired brayo, stabbing for hire, and had 
written,—‘ I must quit myself of this murderous business,—I shall go 
into the army,’—you might ask me, What—are you not still paid an 
annual income, to kill anybody Mr. Disraeli orders you to? ‘Yes,’ I 
should answer; ‘but 70 outspokenly, and, as I think soldiering is 
managed, without demoralizing the nature of other people. But, as a 
bravo, I demoralized both myself and the people I served.’ _ 

‘It is quite true that my phrase ‘to quit myself of usury and the 
Bank of England,’ implied that stock interest was not usury at all. 
But I could not modify the sentence intelligibly, and left it for after 
explanation. 

‘*‘ All national debts, you must have seen in Fors abused enough. 
But the debt existing, and on such terms, the value of all money pay- 
ments depends on it in ways which I cannot explain to you by letter, 
but will as Hors goes on. 

“Very truly yours.” 


* Compare Fors, Letter XLYV., p. 264, and note, 
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To this letter I received last month the following reply :— 


** My dear Sir,—I am very grateful to you for your courteous and 
candid letter in reply to mine of the 11th ult. It is with pleasure that 
I have made, in accordance with your request, the copy of it enclosed 
herein. 


‘‘May [again trespass on your kindness and ask you still further to 
meet the difficulties into which your teaching on usury has plunged me. 

“Ifa national debt be wrong on principle, is it right of you to en- 
courage its prolongation by lending the country money? Or is the 
fact of its being ‘already contracted’ a sufficient reason for your tax- 
ing the people annually, and thereby receiving money without working 
for it? 

‘‘ Again, is the case of the Highlander quite analogous? You have 
another ‘way to live’ apart from taking any ‘interest’ or ‘usury’; 
and should you not, to be quite consistent with your teaching, rather 
live on your principal as long as it lasts? (Hors LXX., pp. 307-8.) 
You speak of yourself as ‘an outspoken and wholesome usurer’ ;—if I 
read aright, you taught in Mors LXVIII. pp. 267-68, that the law 
enunciated in Leviticus xxv. 35—37, ‘is the simple law for all of us— 
one of those which Christ assuredly came not to destroy but to fulfil.’ 
If ‘ail interest is usury,’ is not the acceptance of it—even when derived 
from Consols—contrary to the law of Christ, and therefore sinful ? 
Can there be any ‘ wholesome’ sin, however outspoken ? 

‘* Pardon my thus trespassing on your time, and believe me, 

‘““Gratefully and faithfully yours.”’ 


The questions put by my correspondent in this second letter have all 
been answered in Hors already, (had he read carefully,) and that several 
times over ; butlest he should think such answer evasive, I will go over 
the ground once more with him. 

First, in reply to his general question, ‘Can there be any wholesome 
sin?’ No; but the violation of a general law is not alwayssin. ‘Thou 
shalt not kill’ isa general law. But Phinehas is blessed for slaying, 
and Saul rejected for sparing. 

Secondly. Of acts which under certain conditions would be sin, 
there is every degree of wholesomeness and unwholesomeness, accord- 
ing to the absence or presence of those conditions. For the most part, 
open sin is wholesomer than secret ; yet some iniquity is fouler for being 
drawn with cords of vanity, and some blasphemy baser for being de- 
liberate and insolent, like that of our modern men of science. So 
again, all sin that is fraudful is viler than that which is violent; but 
the venal fraud of Dalilah is not to be confused with the heroic treachery 
of Judith. So, again, all robbery is sin, but the frank pillage of France 
by the Germans is not to be degraded into any parallel with the vampire 
lotteries of the modern Italian Government. So, again, all rent is 
usury, but it may often be wise and right to receive rent for a field, — 
never, to receive it for a gambling table. And for application to St. 
George’s business, finally,—se long as our National debt exists, it 1s 
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well that the good Saint should buy as much stock of it as he can; and 
far better that he should take the interest already agreed for, and spend 
it in ways helpful to the nation, than at once remit it, so as to give 
more encouragement to the contraction of debt. 


V. Part of a letter from a young lady Companion, which will be seen, 
without comment of mine, to be of extreme value :— 


‘¢Tast Sunday morning my father and brothers went to the funeral 
of an old workman who had been in my father’s service for forty years. 
The story of his life is rather an unusual one in these days. The out- 
side of his life, as I know it, is just this. He was a boy in the works to 
which my father was apprenticed to learn ; and when my father 
bought , Tom went with him, and had been foreman for many 
years when he died. He spent his whole life in honest, faithful labour, 
chiefly, it seems to me, for other people’s benefit, but certainly to his 
own eutire satisfaction. When my brothers grew up and went into the 
business, they often complained, half in joke, that Tom considered him- 
self of much more importance there than they; and even after they 
were made partners, he would insist upon doing things his way, and in 
his own time. His only interest was their interest; and they knew 
that, in spite of his occasional stubbornness, they could rely without 
hesitation on his absolute faithfulness to them. They say, ‘ One of the 
old sort, whom we can never replace.’ 

‘* But the leisure side of Tom’s life is to me grievous,—so pleasure- 
less, narrow, dull. He came from Wales, and has lived ever since in the 
street where the is,—a dirty, wretched, close street in one of the 
worst neighbourhoods in , peopled by the lowest class,—a street 
where he can never haye seen one green leaf in spring or flower in sum- 
mer, where the air is poisoned with bad smells, and the very sunlight 
only shines on ugliness, filth, and poverty. And here Tom lived—not 
even taking a country walk, or going to breath fresher air in the wider 
streets. He was once offered a ticket for an entertainment of some 
sort at Hall, only a few minutes’ walk from the , and was not 
sure of the way there! He never went away but once, to the funeral of 
a relative in Wales ; and once, twenty-four years ago, to take charge of 
a house out of town for my father, and then of course came to his work 
every day. He was never known to be drunk, and never away from 
work for a day’s illness in his life—until the very end. Tom was a 
great reader and politician, I believe, and in reading found his sole 
recreation from the monotony of daily toil, Ought one to pity most 
the man who was content (apparently) with such a poor, bare life, un- 
conscious of the pleasures that lay outside it, waiting to be enjoyed, or 
the crowds of restless, discontented people who ramble yearly all over 
the world, in vain search for new excitements, ‘change of air’ and 
scene?” (Does my correspondent really doubt ?) 

‘*Tom’s illness seemed to become alarming all at once. His wife 
could not persuade him to stay away from work until the last few days, 
and he would not take a real holiday. My father wanted him to go to 
Wales, and try his native air, but Tom said it would kill him. The only 
indulgence he would take, when quite unable to work, was a 7/de in the 
omnibuses once or twice with his wife, and a sail across the river. But 
it was too late, and he died after a very short illness, almost in harness. 
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His wife’s words to my brother are very touching: ‘I ran away with 
him, and my friends were very angry, but I’ve never regretted it. It’s 
thirty-nine years ago, but my heart has never changed to him. He 
was very kind to me always; he couldn’t have been kinder if he had 
been a gentleman!’ I suppose she thinks gentlemen are always kind to 
their wives. 

‘Poor Tom! I wonder if he has had said to him, ‘ Well done, good 
and faithful servant!’ But I can’t help wishing his life had not been 
so colourless and pleasureless here. I do not like to think that a 
steady, honest, industrious working man should either be obliged, or 
should ever be content, to live like a machine, letting the best faculties 
of a man for enjoyment and improvement”’ (I should have been very 
much puzzled to ‘improve’ Tom, my dear, if you had sent him to me 
with that view) ‘‘ be ignored ; and die knowing nothing of the infinite 
loveliness of God’s world, though he may know much of the beauty of 
faithfulness, and the blessedness of honest work. It seems such a 
needless sacrifice and waste; for surely these conditions of life are 
needless, or else our civilization and Christianity are utter failures.” 


Possibly not quite, my dear,—in so far as they have produced Tom, 
to begin with; and are even beginning to make you yourself per- 
ceive the value of that ‘ production.’ 


VI. The following letter, from another Companion, says, in more 
gentle terms, nearly all I wish to say, myself, concerning church ser- 
vice in modern days :— 


‘*My dear Master,—I want to tell you, if you’ve no objection, how 
tiresome, and like a dull pantomime, Christmas grows to me—in its 
religious sense. The Bethlehem story is revived, with music and pict- 
uring, simply to mock and cheat one’s heart, I think ; for people can’t 
live for ever on other people’s visions and messages. If we want to 
see fine things, and hear high and gracious ones, such as the shepherds 
did, we must live under the same conditions. We, too, must have the 
simple, healthy lives,—the fields near, the skies pure,—and then we 
shall understand, for ourselves, nativity mysteries, belonging to our 
own immediate time, directly sent from heaven. But it would be 
troublesome to give us those things, while it is profitable to get up a 
mimic scene of past glories. Well, I cannot care for it, and so instead 
of going painfully to Bethlehem, I come to Venice—or wherever the 
master is ; for you would not cheat nor mock, but give the real good. 
That people don’t care for the good, is a sad thing for them, but there 
were not many who cared for the actual, simple truth in the Bethle- 
hem days. It is a very different thing the caring for things called after 
them. We are so prone to be apish, somehow or other ; for ever mim- 
icking, acting—never thinking or feeling for ourselves. If you are 
quite faithful to the truth, you cannot fail; and it is so priceless a 
blessing that one amongst us is true. 

“T have a little incident of my splendid Christmas Day to tell you,— 
a mere straw, but showing which way the wind blows. 

‘‘ We went to church on Christmas morning—my sister and I. All 
was in orthodox fashion. ‘There were the illuminated Scriptures, and 
the choir sang about ‘Unto you is born this day,’ etc. The sermon 
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wandered from the point a little, but it kept returning to the manger 
and its mystery. 

‘* Well, on leaving, a violent storm of sleet and hail came on, and we 
were glad to take shelter in a tramway car close by, along with quite a 
little company of church-leavers. While the car waited its time for 
starting, three ragged little lads were swept up, like birds drifted by a 
storm-gust; and they too scrambled into the car, one of them saying to 
the most miserable of the three, ‘Come in, Jim; I'll pay a penny for 
you.’ They looked like dissipated little Christmas-boxers, who had 
been larking in the streets all night, waiting for the dingy dawn to go 
begging in. Huddled up shivering in a corner, and talking about their 
money in hoarse tones—like young ravens, they were the pictures of 
pirds of prey. As they muttered hoarsely among themselves, they con- 
trasted so much with the little treble singers in the choir, that they 
hardly seemed to be children. I heard them propose buying penny 
pies; and after twisting about like eels, they suddenly became still !— 
spell-bound, I imagine, with the thoughts of penny pies. ‘Jim,’ the 
very ragged one with no money, looked anxious about his fare. 
Presently, as if at a signal, the other two got up and went out softly, 
—like little Judases—without a word to their companion! On reach- 
ing the pavement, they called to the conductor, ‘ Hi, you'll have to turn 
that lad out,—he’s no money ;’ then they scampered off at full speed. 
Jim gathered his rents and rags together for a descent into the storm 
and slush of the street. I was just opposite, so gave him the fare, and 
bid him sit still. And just then some more very wet church folks came 
in—so full of thoughts about the child of Bethlehem, I imagine, for 
whom there was such scant room, that they were utterly oblivious of poor 
Jim, and the little room he might want. Two of them squeezed him, 
without looking at him, into merely nothing; and a third, also without 
looking, fairly sat upon him, it seemed to me, but he got himself behind 
cleverly. These were grandly dressed people. Next came, as we had 
started, the conductor, for fares, and | felt rather glad our ragged com- 
panion was so smothered up. But when his little thin, dirty arm came 
forth with his penny, there was a shameful scene. The conductor 
ordered him roughly out on to the steps at the back, but took his fare, 
saying there was no room for him. Not one of us said anything. I was 
very angry, but I suppose didn’t like to make a little scene by asking 
the man to let him come in. I am remorseful yet about it. So the 
poor baira went out. However (this is nicer), a minute after came in 
a young workman—quiet and delicate looking. As he glanced round, 
he spied the child, and inquired immediately about him. ‘There must 
be made room,’ he replied to the conductor’s shamefaced excuse. And 
the man looked round with such reproach and severity that master Jim 
was asked in, in less than no time, and invited to ‘Take a seat, my 
boy.’ It was rather funny too; but I was pleased exceedingly, and I 
tell it to you for the sake of the young workman. He had not been to 
church,—we had, That puzzles me—or rather it makes it clear to me.” 


VII. Fragment of note from another Companion, with a nice little 
illustration of ‘ Rent’ in it:— 


‘‘T wonder if St. George would listen to a very sad little petition, and 
give me anything out of his fund for a poor old woman who is bed- 
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ridden, and her hands so crippled she can’t do any work with them, 
All she has to depend on is 3s. a week from the parish, out of which she 
has to pay 2s. 9d. weekly (* to whom?’ asks St. George) for the rent of 
her room ; so that all she has to support her is 3d. a week, and a loaf 
from the parish (Kensington) every week. She has an idiot daughter 
who sometimes earns a few halfpence for mangling. 

** Mrs. E. (the old woman) is so devoted to flowers ; and she has a few 
pots in the window beside her bed, and she wriggles herself to them 
with difficulty, but can just manage to pick off a fading leaf; and after 
a long sleepless night of pain, spoke of it as a great reward that she 
had actually seen a bud opening / Do speak to St. George !—I know 
he’ll listen to you; and if he gave even a shilling a week, or half-a- 
crown, with certainty, this poor old woman’s heart would indeed re- 
joice. I can give more particulars if wanted.” 


I read all this to St. George; who grumbied a little, saying it was all 
the same as asking him to pay the rent to the (here he checked 
himself)—landlord ; but gave his half-crown at last, under protest. 


VIIL. Two pleasant little scraps about useful industry, which will re- 
fresh us after our various studies of modern theology and charity. 


‘“The swarm of bees came down, by passenger train from London, a 
week before we came home, and Mrs. Allen and Grace managed to put 
them in their place without being stung. The people at the station 
were much tickled at the notion of a swarm of bees coming by train. 
The little things have been very busy ever since. Hugh and I looked 
into their little house, and saw that they had built the best part of 
eight rows of comb in ten days. They are very kind and quiet. We can 
sit down by the side of the hive for any length of time, without harm, 
and watch them come in loaded. It is funny to see a certain number 
of them at the entrance, whose duty it is to keep their wings going as 
fans, to drive cool air into the hive (people say), but I don’t know: 
anyhow, there were lines of them fanning last night ; and the others, 
as they came in loaded, passed up between them. 


‘* A lady asks if you couldn’t write on domestic servants. A smith 
at Orpington, on being canvassed by a gentleman to give his vote in 
favour of having a School Board here, replied, ‘We don’t want none of 
your School Boards here.’ As it is, if you want clerks, you can get as 
many as you like at your own price; but if I want a good smith to- 
morrow, I couldn’t get one at any price. ‘*G. ALLEN.” 


IX. I must needs print the last words of a delicious letter from a 
young lady, which I dearly want to answer, and which I think she ex- 
pected me to answer,—yet gave me only her name, without her address. 
Tf she sends it—will she also tell me what sort of ‘unkind or wicked’ 
things everybody says ? 

‘¢T did not mean to write all this, but I could not help it—you have 
been like a personal friend to me ever since I was sixteen. It 7s good 


of you to keep on writing your beautiful thoughts when everybody is so 
ungrateful, and says such unkind, wicked things about you.” 
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LETTER LXXXI. 


BRANTWOOD, 13th August, 1877. 

Tue Thirteenth,—and not a word yet from any of my lady- 
friends in defence of themselves! Are they going to be as 
mute as the Bishops ? 

But I have a delightful little note from the young lady 
whose praise of my goodness I permitted myself to quote in 
the last article of my August correspondence,—delightful 
in several ways, but chiefly because she has done, like a good 
girl, what she was asked to do, and told me the “wicked 
things that people say.” 


“They say you are ‘unreasoning,’ ‘intolerably conceited,’ 
‘self-asserting ;’ that you write about what you have no 
knowledge of (Politic. ‘Econ.) ; and two or three have posi« 
tively asserted, and tried to persuade me, that you are mad 
—really mad! ! They make me so angry, I don’t know 
what to do with myself.” 


The first thing to be done with yourself, I should say, my 
dear, is to find out why you are angry. You would not be so, 
unless you clearly saw that all these sayings were malignant 
sayings, and come from people who would be very thank- 
ful if 1 were mad, or if they could find any other excuse for 
not doing as I bid, and as they are determined not to do. 
But suppose, instead of letting them make you angry, you 
serenely ask them what I have said that is wrong; and 
make them, if they are persons with any pretence to educa- 
tion, specify any article of my teaching, on any subject, 
which they think false, and give you their reason for think- 
ing it so. Then, if you cannot answer their objection your- 
self, send it to me. 

You will not, however, find many of the objectors able, 
and it may be long before you find one willing, to do any: 
thing of this kind, For indeed, my dear, it is precisely be- 
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cause I am not self-asserting, and because the message that 
Ihave brought is not mine, that they are thus malignant 
against me for bringing it. “For this is the message that 
ye have heard from the beginning, that we should love one 
another.” Take your first epistle of St. John, and read on 
from that eleventh verse to the end of the third chapter: 
and do not wonder, or be angry any more, that “if they have 
called the Master of the house, Baalzebub, they call also 
those of his household.” 

I do not know what Christians generally make of that first 
epistle of John. As far as I notice, they usually read only 
from the eighth verse of the first chapter to the second of 
the second ; and remain convinced that they may do what- 
ever they like all their lives long, and have everything made 
smooth by Christ. And even of the poor fragment they 
choose to read, they miss out always the first words of the 
second chapter, “ My little children, these things I write unto 
you that ye sin not.” still less do they ever set against their 
favourite verse of absolution—“ If any man sin, he hath an 
Advocate,”—the tremendous eighth verse of the third chapter, 
“He that committeth sin is of the Devil, for the Devil sinneth 
from the beginning,” with its before and after context— 
“Little children, let no man deceive you: he that doeth 
righteousness is righteous;” and ‘whosoever doeth not 
righteousness is not of God, neither he that loveth not his 
brother.” 

But whatever modern Christians and their clergy choose to 
make of this epistle, there is no excuse for any rational per- 
son, who reads it carefully from beginning to end, and yet 
pretends to misunderstand its words. However originally 
confused, however afterwards interpolated or miscopied, the 
message of it remains clear in its three divisions: (1) That 
the Son of God is come in the flesh, (chap. iv. 2, v. 20, and so 
throughout) ; (2) That He hath given us understanding, 
that we may know Him that is true, (iii, 19, iv. 13, v. 19, 20) ; 
and (3) that in this understanding we know that we have 
passed from death to life, because we love the brethren, (111. 
14). All which teachings have so passed from deed and 
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truth into mere monotony of unbelieved phrase, that no 
English now is literal enough to bring the force of them 
home to my readers’ minds. ‘ Are these, then, your sisters ?’ 
I asked of our fair Englishwomen concerning those two fur- 
nace-labourers. They do not answer,—or would answer, I 
suppose, ‘Our sisters in God, certainly,’ meaning thereby 
that they were not at all sisters in Humanity ; and denying 
wholly that Christ, and the Sisterhood of Christendom, had 
“come in the Flesh.” 

Nay, the farthest advanced of the believers in Him are yet 
so misguided as to separate themselves into costumed ‘ Sister- 
hoods,’ as if these were less their sisters who had forge- 
aprons only for costume, and no crosses hung round their 
necks. 

But the fact is assuredly this,—that if any part or word of 
Christianity be true, the literal Brotherhood in Christ is true, 
in the Flesh as in the Spirit ; and that we are bound, every 
one of us, by the same laws of kindness to every Christian 
man and woman, as to the immediate members of our own 
households. 

And, therefore, we are bound to know who are Christians, 
and who are not,—and the test of such division having been 
made verbal, in defiance of Christ’s plainest orders, the entire 
body of Christ has been corrupted into such disease, that 
there is no soundness in it, but only wounds and bruises and 
putrefying sores. Look back to Fors, vol. iii., pp. 99-101. 
How is it that no human being has answered me a word 
to the charge on the 100th page? ‘ You who never sowed 
a grain of corn, never spun a yard of thread, devour and 
waste to your fill, and think yourselves better creatures of 
God, doubtless, than this poor starved wretch.” No one has 
sent me answer ; but see what terrific confirmation came to 
me, in that letter from a good, wise, and Christian man, 
which I printed in last Fors, who nevertheless is so deceived 
by the fiends concerning the whole method of division be- 
tween his own class and the poor brethren, that he looks on 
all his rich brethren as seed of Abel, and on all his poor 
brethren as seed of Cain, and conceives nothing better of the 
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labourer but that he is in his nature a murderer. “He will 
tear your pretty lady in pieces, and think he is doing God 
service.” When was there ever before, in the human world, 
such fearful Despising of the Poor ? * 

These things are too hard for me; but at least, as now 
the days shorten to the close of the seventh year, I will 
make this message, so far as I have yet been able to deliver 
it, clearly gatherable. Only, perhaps, to do so, I must deliver 
it again in other and gentler terms. It cannot be fully given 
but in the complete life and sifted writings of St. John, 
promised for the end of our code of foundational Scripture, 
(Fors, vol. ii., p. 96, and compare pp. 248, 244,)—never- 
theless it may be that the rough or brief words in which 
it has already been given, (pp. 102, 111, 122, 126, 150, and 
171; and, of chief importance, pp. 240 and 248,) have been 
too rough, or too strange, to be patiently received, or in 
their right bearing understood: and that it may be now 
needful for me to cease from such manner of speaking, and 
try to win men to this total service of Love by praise of 
their partial service. Which change I have for some time 
thought upon, and this following letter,;—which, being a 
model of gentleness, has exemplary weight with me myself, 
—expresses better than I could without its help, what I sup- 
pose may be the lesson I have to learn. 


‘* MANCHESTER, July 25th, 1877, 


“My dear Sir,—I have long felt that I ought to write to 
you about Fors Clavigera, and others of your later books. 
I hesitated to write, but all that I have heard from people 
who love you, and who are wise enough and true enough to 
be helped by you, and all that I have thought in the last few 
years about your books,—and I have thought much about 


* Compare ors LXI., page 118: ‘‘ Here, the sneer of ‘ those low shoe- 
makers’ is for ever on the lip,” and the answer of the sweet lady at 
Furness, vol. i., page 143. 

+ This letter is by the author of the excellent notes on Art-Education 
in the July number of Mors, of which a continuation will be found in 
the correspondence of this month. 
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them,—convinces me that my wish is right, and my hesita- 
tion wrong. For I cannot doubt that there are not very 
many men who try harder to be helped by you than I do. 
I should not wish to write if I did not know that most of the 
work which you are striving to get done, ought to be done, 
and if I did not see that many of the means which you say 
ought to be used for doing it, are right means. My dulness 
of mind, because I am not altogether stupid, and my illness, 
because I do not let it weaken my will to do right, have 
taught me some things which you cannot know, just because 
you have genius and mental vigour which give you knowledge 
and wisdom which I cannot hope to share. 

“May I not try to make my humble knowledge of the 
people, through whom alone you can act,* aid your high 
knowledge of what has to be done ? 

“Since, eight or nine years ago, L read Sesame and Lilies, 
I have had the reverence and love for you which one feels 
only for the men who speak in clear words the commands 
which one’s own nature has before spoken less clearly. And 
I say without self-conceit that I am trying to do the best 
work that I know of. It could not then be quite useless 
that you should know why I often put down Fors and your 
other books in despair, and why I often feel that, in being 
so impatient with men whose training has been so different 
from yours, and who are what they are only partly by their 
own fault ;—in forgetting that still it is true of most sinners 
that ‘they know not what they do ;’ and in choosing some 
of the means which you do choose for gaining a good object, 
you are making a ‘refusal’ almost greater than can be made 
by any other man, in choosing to work for evil rather than 
for good. 

““May I show you that sometimes J/ors wounds me, not 
because I am sinful, but because I know that the men whorn 
you are scourging for sin, are so, only because they have not 
had the training, the help, which has freed you and me from 
that sin ? 

“Tf I were a soldier in a small army led by you against a 
powerful foe, would it not be my duty to tell you if words 
or acts of yours weakened our courage and prevented other 
men from joining your standard? I ask you to let me tell 


* Herein lies my correspondent’s chief mistake, I have neither in- 
tention, nor hope, of acting through any of the people of whom he 
speaks; but, if at all, with others of whom I suppose myself to know 
more,—not less,—than he. 
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you, in the same spirit, of the effect of your words in 
ors. 

“You do not know, dear Mr. Ruskin, what power for 
good you would have, if you would see that to you much 
light has been given in order that through you other men 
may see. You speak in anger and despair because they show 
that they greatly need that which it is your highest duty to 
patiently give them. 

“ Pardon me if all that I have written seems to you to be 
only weak. 

“T have written it because I know, from the strong effect 
of the praise which you gave my letter in the July Fors, 
and of the kind words in your note, that in no other way can 
Thope to do so much good as I should do, if anything I could 
say should lead you to try to be, not the leader of men 
entirely good and wise, free from all human weakness, but 
the leader, for every man and woman in England, of the 
goodness and wisdom which are in them, in the hard fight 
they have to wage against what in them is bad and foolish. 

“Yam, dear Mr. Ruskin, yours very truly.” 


This letter, | repeat, seems to me deserving of my most 
grave respect and consideration ; * but its writer has entirely 
ignored the first fact respecting myself, stated in /ors at its 
outset—that I do not, and cannot, set myself up for a polit- 
ical leader; but that my business is to teach art in Ox- 
ford and elsewhere ;—that if any persons trust me enough 
to obey me without scruple or debate, | can securely tell 
them what to do, up to a certain point, and be their ‘make- 
shift Master’ till they can find a better ; but that I entirely 
decline any manner of political action which shall hinder me 
from drawing leaves and flowers. 

And there is another condition, relative to this first one, 
in the writing of ors, which my friend and those others 
who love me, for whom he speaks, have never enough ob- 

* The following passage in a more recent note adds to this feeling on 
my part, and necessitates the fulness of my reply :— 

‘‘T feel so sure that what I said in my first letter very many people 
who love you would say,—have said inaudibly,—that the words hard- 
ly seem any longer to be mine. It was given to me to speak for many. 
So if you think the words printed can be of any use, they are of course 


entirely at your service.” 
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served : namely, that Fors is a letter, and written as a letter 
should be written, frankly, and as the mood, or topic, 
chances ; so far as I finish and retouch it, which of late I 
have done more and more, it ceases to be what it should be, 
and becomes a serious treatise, which I never meant to un- 
dertake. True, the play of it, (and much of it is a kind of 
bitter play,) has always, as I told you before, as stern final 
purpose as Morgiana’s dance; but the gesture of the mo- 
ment must be as the humour takes me. 

But this farther answer I must make, to my wounded 
friends, more gravely. Though, in /ors, I write what first 
comes into my head or heart, so long as it is true, I write no 
syllable, even at the hottest, without weighing the truth of 
it in balance accurate to the estimation of a hair. The lan- 
guage which seems to you exaggerated, and which it may be, 
therefore, inexpedient that I should continue, nevertheless 
expresses, in its earnestness, facts which you will find to be 
irrefragably true, and which no other than such forceful ex- 
pression could truly reach, whether you will hear, or whether 
you will forbear. 

Therefore Fors Clavigera is not, in any wise, intended as 
counsel adapted to the present state of the public mind, but 
it is the assertion of the code of Eternal Laws which the 
public mind must eventually submit itself to, or die; and I 
have really no more to do with the manners, customs, feel- 
ings, or modified conditions of piety in the modern England 
which I have to warn of the accelerated approach either of 
Revolution or Destruction, than poor Jonah had with the 
qualifying amiabilities which might have been found in the 
Nineveh whose overthrow he was ordered to foretell in forty 
days. That I should rejoice, instead of mourning, over the 
falseness of such prophecy, does not at all make it at present 
less passionate in tone. 

For instance, you have been telling me what a beloved 
Bishop you have got in Manchester ; and so, when it was 
said, in page 124 of vol. iii, that “it is merely through 
the quite bestial ignorance of the Moral Law in which the 
English Bishops have contentedly allowed their flocks to be 
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brought up, that any of the modern conditions of trade are 
possible,” you thought perhaps the word ‘bestial’ inconsid- 
erate! But it was the most carefully considered and ac- 
curately true epithet I could use. If you will look back 
to the 265th page of vol. ii, you will find the following 
sentence quoted from the Secretary’s speech at the meeting 
of the Social Science Association in Glasgow in that year. 
It was unadvisably allowed by me to remain in small print : 
it shall have large type now, being a sentence which, in the 
monumental vileness of it, ought to be blazoned, in letters 
of stinking gas-fire, over the condemned cells of every felon’s 
prison in Europe : 


‘MAN HAS THEREFORE BEEN DEFINED AS AN ANIMAL 
THAT EXCHANGES. IT WILL BE SEEN, HOWEVER, THAT HE 
NOT ONLY EXCHANGES, BUT FROM THE FACT OF HIS BELONG- 
ING, IN PART, TO THE ORDER CARNIVORA, THAT HE ALSO IN- 
HERITS TO A CONSIDERABLE DEGREE THE DESIRE TO POSSESS 
WITHOUT EXCHANGING 3; OR, IN OTHER WORDS, BY FRAUD OR 
VIOLENCE, WHEN SUCH CAN BE USED FOR HIS OWN ADVAN- 
TAGE, WITHOUT DANGER TO HIMSELF.” 


Now, it is not at all my business, nor my gift, to ‘lead’ 
the people who utter, or listen to, this kind of talk, to bet- 
ter things. I have no hope for them,—any quantity of 
pity you please, as I have also for wasps, and puff-adders : 
—but not the least expectation of ever being able to do them 
any good. My business is simply to state in accurate, not 
violent, terms, the nature of their minds, which they them- 
selves (“out of thine own mouth will I judge thee, thou 
wicked servant”) assert to be ‘bestial,’—to show the fulfil- 
ment, in them, of the words of prophecy: ‘ What they 
know naturally, as brute-beasts, in those things they corrupt 
themselves,”—and to fasten down their sayings in a sure 
place, for eternal scorn, driving them into the earth they are 
born of, as with Jael’s hammer. And this I have held for 
an entirely stern duty, and if it seems to have been ever done 
in uncharitable contempt, my friends should remember how 
’ much, in the doing of it, I have been forced to read the writ- 
ings of men whose natural stupidity is enhanced always by 
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their settled purpose of maintaining the interests of Fraud 
and Force,* (see ors, vol. iii, page 365, line 1), into 
such frightful conditions of cretinism, that having any 
business with them and their talk is to me exactly as if all 
the slavering Swiss populace of the high-air-cure establish- 
ment at Interlaken had been let loose into my study at 
once. The piece of Bastiat, for instance, with analysis of 
which I began Fors seven years ago,—what can you put be- 
side it of modern trade-literature, for stupidity, set off with 
dull cunning ?—or this, which in good time has been sent 
me by Fors, (perhaps for a coping-stone of all that I need 
quote from these men, that so I may end the work of nail- 
ing down scarecrows of idiotic soul, and be left free to 
drive home the fastenings of sacred law)—-what can you 
put beside this, for blasphemy, among all the outcries of the 
low-foreheaded and long-tongued races of demented men ?— 


‘‘HAD MANKIND GIVEN OBEDIENCE TO THAT PROHIBITION, + 
THE RACE WOULD LONG SINCE HAVE DISAPPEARED FROM THE 
FACE OF THE EARTH. FOR WITHOUT INTEREST THE AC- 
CUMULATION OF CAPITAL IS IMPOSSIBLE, WITHOUT CAPITAL 
THERE CAN BE NO CO-OPERATION OF ANTERIOR AND PRESENT 
LABOUR, WITHOUT THIS CO-OPERATION THERE CAN BE NO SO- 
CIETY, AND WITHOUT SOCIETY MAN CANNOT EXIST.” (Bastiat, 
Harmonies of Political Economy vol. ii., page 165. Eng- 
lish edition.) 


With this passage, and some farther and final pushing 
home of my challenge to the Bishops of England, which 
must be done, assuredly, in no unseemly temper or haste,— 
it seems probable to me that the accusing work of Fors may 
close. Yet I have to think of others of its readers, before so 
determining, of whom one writes to me this month, in good 
time, as follows :— 


“In reading the last (June) Fors, I see—oh, so sorrow- 
fully !—that you have been pained by hearing ‘complaints’ 


*That is to say, the ‘‘framework of Society.” It is a perfectly 
conscientious feeling on their part. ‘‘ We will reason as far as we can, 
without saying anything that shall involve any danger to property.” 

+ The Prohibition of Usury. 
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that should never have been felt—much less spoken, and 
least of all for you to hear. It is bad enough for those who 
love every word of your teaching to find Fors mis-read. But 
I for one feel it to be just unpardonable that anything so mis- 
taken should reach you as to lead you to think you are ‘ multi- 
plying words in vain." 

“In vain’ ?—Dearest Master, surely, surely you know that 
far and near, many true hearts (who—known or unknown to 
you—call you by that sacred name) watch hungrily for the 
coming of your monthly letter, and find it Bread, and Light. 

‘* Believe me, if the ‘ well-to-do ’—who have never felt the 
consequences of the evils you seek to cure—‘ can’t under- 
stand’ you, there are those who can, and do. 

“Perhaps, for instance, your ‘ well-to-do friends,’ who can 
get any fruit they wish for, in season or out of season, from 
their own garden or hothouse, may think the ‘Mother Law’ 
of Venice about Fruit only beautiful and interesting from an 
antiquarian point of view, and not as having any practical 
value for English people to-day : but suppose that one of 
them could step so far down as to be one of ‘ the poor’ (not ‘the 
working’ classes) in our own large towns—and so living, to 
suffer a fever, when fruit is a necessity, and find, as I have 
done, that the price of even the commonest kinds made it just 
impossible for the very poor to buy it—would not he or she, 
after such an experience, look on the matter as one, not only 
of personal but of wide importance? I begin to think it 
is only through their own need, that ordinary people know 
the needs of others. Thus, if a man and his wife living, with 
no family, on say ten shillings per week, find that in a town 
they can’t afford to buy, and can get no garden in which to 
grow fruit—they will know at once that their neighbours 
who on the same sum must bring up half a dozen children, 
will have to do without vegetables as well as fruit ; and hav- 
ing felt the consequences of their own privation, they will 
know that the children will soon—probably—suffer with skin 
and other diseases, so serious as to make them ask, why are 
fruit and vegetables so much scarcer and dearer than they 
were when we were children? And once any one begins 
to honestly puzzle out that, and similar questions (as I tried 
to do before Fors was given us), they will be, I know, 
beyond all telling, thankful for the guidance of Fors, and 
quite ready to ‘understand’ it. 

“Ah me! if only the ‘ well-to-do’ would really try to find 
an answer, only to the seemingly simple question asked above, 
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I would have more hope than now for the next generation of 
‘the lower classes.’ For they would find that dear vegetables 
means semi-starvation to countless poor families. One of 
the first facts I learnt when I came here was,—‘ Poor folks’ 
children don’t get much to eat all winter but bread and _po- 
tatoes.’ Yet, last October, I one day gave twopence for three 
ordinary potatoes; and, all winter, could buy no really 
good ones. Under such conditions, many children, and in- 
firm and sick people, could be but half fed; and half-fed 
children mean feeble, undersized, diseased men and women, 
who will become fathers and mothers of sickly children,— 
and where will the calamity end? Surely the ‘food supply’ 
of the people 7s every one’s business. (‘That can’t concern 
you, my dear,’ is the putting down we women get, you know, 
if we ask the ‘why ?’ of a wrong to other people.) I can’t, 
when I hear of sickly children, but ask, very sadly, what kind 
of workmen and soldiers and sailors will they and their chil- 
dren be in another century ? 

* You will think I am looking a long way forward ; yet if 
one begins only to puzzle out this question (the scarcity of 
fruit and vegetables), they will find it takes them back, far 
away from towns, far off the ‘ very poor,’ until they come to 
the beginning of the mischief, as you show us ; and then the 
well-to-do will find they have had much to do with the ques- 
tion, and find too a meaning in the oft-read words, ‘ We are 
every one members one of another.’ 

“There, I fear ’'m very rude, but I’m not a little angry 
when people who are blind say there is no light to see by. 
ve written so much, that I’m now afraid I shall tire you too 
much ; but I do so want to tell you what I feel now, even 
more than when I began—no words can tell you—how close, 
and true, and tried a friend Fors is. 

“ Last winter there was great distress in this town. Many 
persons were thrown out of employment because there was 
‘great depression in the shoe trade :’ of course among some 
classes there was great suffering. Yet, with children literally 
starving because their fathers could get no work to do, all the 
winter through, and up to the present time, a ‘traction en- 
gine’ (I think they call it) was at work levelling, ete., the 
streets, and a machine brush swept them,—past the very door 
of a house where there was a family of little children starv- 
ing. ‘They have pawned about everything in the house but 
the few clothes they have on, and have had no food since 
yesterday morning,’ I was told on Christmas Day. All the 
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winter through I could not get one person who talked to me 
ot ‘the distress in the shoe trade’ to see that it was only like 
applying a plaster to a broken limb, instead of setting the 
bone, to give coal and bread tickets to these poor starving 
people, and was not really ‘ feeding the hungry.’ People are, 
as far as I know, never half-fed by such means, but over-fed 
one day in the week, and left foodless the other six.* 

“{ talked earnestly to a ‘Board’ schoolmistress who is 
‘educating ’ near three hundred children ; but, alas ! she per- 
sisted in saying, ‘It would be a ‘disgraceful thing if we had 
not the engine and brush, when other towns have got them 
long ago.’ Will you not believe that in such a winter it was 
good to get Hors? People do listen to you. 

** John Guy’s letter is glorious. I am so thankful for it. 
I would like to tell him so, but fear he may not read the name 
‘Companion’ as I do.” 


I should not have given this letter large type for the por- 
tions referring to myself ; but I wish its statement of the 
distress for food among the poorer classes—distress which is 
the final measure of decrease of National wealth—to be com- 
pared with the triumphant words of Mr. Goldwin Smith in 
contemplation of the increased number of chimneys at Read- 
ing, (and I suppose also of the model gaol which conceals 
from the passing traveller the ruins of its Abbey). And I 
will pray my first correspondent to believe me, that if once he 
thoroughly comprehends the quantity of fallacy and of mis- 
chief involved in these thoughtless expressions of vulgar 
triumph, and sets himself to contradict and expose them, he 
will no longer be sensitive to the less or more of severity in 
the epithets given to their utterers. The following passage 
from another of his letters on this subject, with my following 
general answer, may, I think, sufficiently conclude what is 
needful to be said on this subject. 


“To quite free my mind from the burden which it has long 
earried, I will speak, too, of what you have said of Goldwin 
Smith, and Mill. I know that men who fail to see that politi- 
cal change is purely mischievous + are so far ‘geese’ ; but | 

* 6. 

+ oes Se ata ae eee of alluding to this failure of theirs, 
which happens to be my own also. 
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know, too, that it is wrong to call them geese. They are not 
entirely so ; and of the geese or half-geese who follow them 
in flocks, about the noblest quality is that they are loyal to 
and admire their leaders, and are hurt and made angry when 
names which they do not like are used of those leaders.” 


Well, my dear sir, I solemnly believe that the less they like 
it, the better my work has been done. For you will find, if 
you think deeply of it, that the chief of all the curses of this 
unhappy age is the universal gabble of its fools, and of the 
flocks that follow them, rendering the quiet voices of the wise 
men of all past time inaudible. This is, first, the result of 
the invention of printing, and of the easy power and extreme 
pleasure to vain persons of seeing themselves in print. When 
it took a twelvemonth’s hard work to make a single volume 
legible, men considered a little the difference between one 
book and another ; but now, when not only anybody can get 
themselves made legible through any quantity of volumes, in 
a week, but the doing so becomes a means of living to them, 
and they can fill their stomachs with the foolish foam of their 
lips,* the universal pestilence of falsehood fills the mind of 
the world as cicadas do olive-leaves, and the first necessity 
for our mental government is to extricate from among the 
insectile noise, the few books and words that are Divine. 
And this has been my main work from my youth up,—not 
caring to speak my own words, but to discern, whether in 
painting or scripture, what is eternally good and vital, and 
to strike away from it pitilessly what is worthless and venom- 
ous. So that now, being old, and thoroughly practised in 
this trade, I know either of a picture—a book—or a speech, 
quite securely whether it is good or not, as a cheesemonger 
knows cheese ;—and I have not the least mind to try to make 
wise men out of fools, or silk purses out of sows’ ears ; but 


* Just think what a horrible condition of life it is that any man of 
common vulgar wit, who knows English grammar, can get, for a couple 
of sheets of chatter in a magazine, two-thirds of what Milton got alto- 
gether for Paradise Lost / all this revenue being of course stolen from 
the labouring poor, who are the producers of all wealth. (Compare the 
central passage of ors XI., page 144.) 
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my one swift business is to brand them of base quality, and 
get them out of the way, and I do not care a cobweb’s weight 
whether I hurt the followers of these men or not,—totally 
ignoring them, and caring only to get the facts concerning 
the men themselves fairly and roundly stated for the people 
whom I have real power to teach. And for qualification of 
statement, there is neither time nor need. Of course there 
are few writers capable of obtaining any public attention who 
have not some day or other said something rational; and 
many of the foolishest of them are the amiablest, and have 
all sorts of minor qualities of a most recommendable charac- 
ter,—propriety of diction, suavity of temper, benevolence of 
disposition, wide acquaintance with literature, and what not. 
But the one thing I have to assert concerning them is that 
they are men of eternally worthless intellectual quality, who 
never ought to have spoken a word in this world, or to have 
been heard in it, out of their family circles ; and whose books 
are merely so much floating fogbank, which the first breath 
of sound public health and sense will blow back into its 
native ditches for ever. 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


(BEFORE entering on general business, I must pray the reader’s at- 
tention to the following letter, addressed by me to the Hditor of the 
Standard on the 24th of August :— 


‘* To the Editor of the Standard. 
‘‘BRANTWOOD, CONISTON, LANCASHIRE, 


“24th August, 1877. 

‘« Sir,—My attention has been directed to an article in your columns 
of the 22nd inst. referring to a supposed correspondence between Mr. 
Lowe and me. Permit me to state that the letter in question is not 
Mr. Lowe's. The general value of your article as a review of my work 
and methods of writing, will I trust be rather enhanced than diminished 
by the correction, due to Mr, Lowe, of this original error; and the 
more that your critic in the course of his review expresses his not un 
justifiable conviction that no correspondence between Mr. Lowe and 
me is possible on any intellectual subject whatever. 

Tam Six, 
‘* Your obedient servant, 
‘¢JoHN RUSKIN.’’) 
I. Affairs of the Company. 


I shall retain the word ‘Company’ to the close of the seventh vol- 
ume of Hors, and then substitute whatever name our association may 
have been registered under, if such registration can be effected. Sup- 
posing it cannot, the name which we shall afterwards use will be 
‘Guild,’ as above stated. 

IT regret that the Abbey Dale property still stands in my name; but 
our solicitors have not yet replied to my letter requesting them to ap- 
point new Trustees; and I hope that the registration of the Guild 
may soon enable me to transfer the property at once to the society asa 
body. 

T ought, by rights, as the Guild’s maste7, to be at present in Abbey 
Dale itself; but as the Guild’s founder, I have quite other duties. See 
the subsequent note on my own affairs. 

Our accounts follow, (see pages 120 to 124,) which I can only hope will 
be satisfactory, as, in these stately forms, I don’t understand them my- 
self. The practical outcome of them is, that we have now of entire 
property, five thousand Consols, (and something over);—eight hundred 
pounds baiance in cash; thirteen acres freehold at Abbey Dale,—twenty 
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at Bewdley, two at Barmouth, and the Walkley Museum building, 
ground, and contents, 

I must personally acknowledge a kind gift of three guineas, to enable 
St. George, with no detriment to his own pocket, to meet the appeal in 
the correspondence of Hors LXXX., page 103. 


II. Affairs of the Master. 


I said just now that I ought to be at Abbey Dale; and truly I would 
not fail to be there, if I had only the Guild’s business to think of. But 
I have the Guild’s schools to think of, and while I know there are thou- 
sands of men in England able to conduct our business affairs better than 
I, when once they see it their duty to do so, I do not believe there is 
another man in England able to organize our elementary lessons in Nat- 
ural History and Art. AndIam therefore wholly occupied in exam- 
ining the growth of Anagallis tenella, and completing some notes on St. 
George’s Chapel at Venice ; and the Dalesmen must take care of them- 
selves for the present. 

Respecting my own money matters, I have only to report that things 
are proceeding, and likely to proceed to the end of this year, as I in- 
tended, and anticipated: that is to say, Iam spending at my usual rate, 
(with an extravagance or two beyond it,) and earning nothing. 


III. The following notes on the existing distress in India, by corre- 
spondents of the Monetary Gazette, are of profound import. Their 
slightly predicatory character must be pardoned, as long as our Bishops 
have no time to attend to these trifling affairs of the profane world. 


‘« Afflictions spring not out of the ground, nor is this dire famine an 
accident that might not have been averted. David in the numbering 
of Israel sinned in the pride and haughtiness of his heart, and the ret- 
ribution of Heaven was a pestilence that from Dan to Beersheba slew 
in one day seventy thousand men. The case of India is exactly par- 
allel. This rich country has been devastated by bad government, and the 
sins of the rulers are now visited on the heads of the unoffending and 
helpless people. These poor sheep, what have they done? It cannot 
be denied that, taking the good years and the bad together, India is 
capable of supplying much more corn than she can possibly consume ; 
and besides, she can have abundant stores left for exportation. Butthe 
agricultural resources of the land are paralyzed by a vile system of 
finance, the crops remain insufficient, the teeming population is never 
properly fed, but is sustained, even in the best of times, at the lowest 
point of vitality. So that, when drought comes, the food supplies fall 
short at once, and the wretched hungry people are weak and prostrate 
in four-and-twenty hours. The ancient rulers of India by their wise 
forethought did much, by the storage of water and by irrigation, to 
avoid these frightful famines; and the rwins of their reservoirs and ca- 
nals, which exist to this day, testify alike to their wisdom, and tothe supreme 
folly of India’s modern rulers, Diverse principles of statesmanship un- 
derlie these different policies, and the cerm of the whole case is hidden 


a 
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Dr. SHEFFIELD MUSEUM ACCOUNT, FRom 
1877. om GE 

dei, al, UMoy Orsi stn Inne). obec soo oassk bo dor £16 3 1 

SPO UE, Ulery Cre conc desoacous 01 0 

INI). WO, OF Ae eariho (GaeC ME), . oooanoonoceve 50 0 O 

May 1. ‘* Ditto OLGLO nee. a tants cutetee ertetre 50 0 0 

June30. ‘* Ditto diblO see see eee 50 0 0 
— 166 4 1] 
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JANUARY 1 TO JUNE 30, 1877. Cr. 
1877. CURRENT EXPENSES. Ss. 
Jan. lee bya Curators salaryey teen eee £25 0 0 
Omg LTC insurance on a tes Seo, 0 4 6 
oil SE CAS Pe Me ee ey eS eo ol Meroe ace ee es 114 8 
eb ome mmc W.ELOL TALC ny aec cles hacen. be ee Ooms 
MEO ATL, So IRTP WES oe decoennoacoooan a0 ve & 
Ari eel ee OUrAtons salary ene 25 0 0 
Us SCUMEAE HTT: 65 canes monoesonaee 1b) 
May 2 ‘* Gas(temporarily employed in heat- 
ing ; will not be used during en- 
SWINE WANUED) ersenee er aee ee Qj OY 
UTC Marl I Mam coe WALer ere eetran,. ticinnye unite © OROmES 
A ge 8 LOOTATA LCM ReaA Bette ites cla ore took 013 5 
25. ‘* Ditto in addition of land......... a!) 
—— 6118 1 
BUILDING AND GROUNDS. 
Jan. 11. By J. Tunnard (wooden gate and 
J OINETY it resins eae aaiu aes 214 9 
Heb. 135" We Webster (gateway and wall- 
WOK) wieiemrs Sedans ta cre cetere cia ere 547 
March10. ‘‘ B. Bagshawe (transfer of fresh 
land) Me eee I Se trees ib iy 24 
22. ‘* J. C. and J. S. Hllis (on account) 10 0 0 
April 20. ‘* J. Swift (wood and zinc)........ ORS 0 
May 1. ‘“ J.C. and J. 8S. Ellis (balance, hot 
water apparatus)............. 10 14 0 
i OS i, Siviti n (GRA, 3.5 nan cooncoDeOO 012 0 
14, Haat Holmes and Co. (grass 
RPL «tena ei eee ene ae © 8 
2 30 BE TRichakison (tree planting)... 4 WW 
19. ‘* Geo. Creswick (gravel).......... ib aif 53 
fs ‘“< ©. Ellis and J. S. Smith (labour on 
jenday Ahael TORI, oo coomeodeanoS 913 2 
45 8 2 
CASES AND FITTINGS. 
March 3. By W. Chaloner (on account)........ i OW 
16.  ‘* Ditto (balance, table and fittings). 6 4 6 
May 1. ‘* Leaf and Co. (velvets)........... 412 6 
iM OG 1B. ID yb<oyn (MUS) Gacongoooocuncode 0 5 0 
Bil, OS es Db) gogo acogeaHcor 3 - - 
Gs oe ri (rule) ego shoseon 
Brooks and Son (silk) 17 6 8 
June 30. Carriage of goods and postage....... i 2 ow 
st Petty expenses: 0.5.2.0 gece ois in fi Uf 
Ge Gash einmhandiarereeiverrcreeiess ekelereiolere Alay ay 
£166 4 1 


Examined and found correct, Aug. 22, 1877. 


Wn. WALKER. 
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in these first principles. The ancients reserved from the ‘fat’ years 
some part of their produce against the inevitable ‘lean’ years which 
they knew would overtake them. When, therefore, the ‘lean’ years 
came, their granaries were comparatively full. You, with your boasted 
wisdom of the nineteenth century, in reality degenerate into the mad- 
ness of blind improvidence. You do even worse. You draw on the 
future, by loans and kindred devices, in order to repair the errors and 
shortcomings of the present. The past was once the present, and you 
drew on what was then the future ; that future is now the present, the 
bill is at maturity, there are no resources either in the storehouse or in 
the till, and famine comes of consequence. Nor is this all—the greater 
part of the folly and crime remains to be told. You have desolated 
the fairest portion of the land by the iniquities of usury. The culti- 
vating classes are in hopeless indebtedness, the hereditary money- 
lender holds them firmly in his grasp, and the impoverished villagers 
have neither the means nor the heart properly to cultivate the soil. 
The rulers sit quietly by, while the norma! state of things is that agri- 
culture—the primitive industry of the land—is carried on under the 
vilest system of ‘high finance’; where loans are regularly contracted 
even for the purchase of cattle, and of implements of husbandry, and 
the rates of usury run from thirty to eighty per cent. Agriculture is 
thus stunted and paralyzed by usury, and not by droughts ; and as links 
in a natural chain of sequences, the earth refuses her increase, and the 
people perish. The blight and curse of India is usury. You and all 
your subordinates know it is so, and you donot, and dare not, inter- 
pose with dignity or effect. Your fathers planted that tree, so fair to 
behold, and so seemingly desirable to make the partakers thereof rich ; 
but it is forbidden, as was the tree in the early Paradise of man. 
Every great statesman who has written his fame in the history and in 
the laws of the world, has denounced and forbidden it. Are you wiser 
than they ? Was Lycurgus a fool when he forbade it? Was Solon a 
fanatic when ke poured his bitterest denunciations on it? Were Cato, 
Piato, and Aristotle mad when with burning words they taught its ini- 
quities ? Were the Councils of the Church of Rome drunk with insane 
prejudices, when one after another they condemned it as a mortal sin? 
Was the Protestant Church of England in deadly error, or in petty war- 
fare against the science of political economy, against truth or against 
morality, when she declared it to be the revenue of Satan? Was Ma- 
homet wrong when he strictly forbade it ? or the Jewish Church when 
it poured its loudest anathemas on it as a crime of the first magnitude ? 
They all with one accord, in all ages, under the influences of every 
form of civilization and religion, denounced and forbade it even in the 
smallest degree ; and it has destroyed every nation where it has been 
established. In India it is not one per cent. which is inherently wrong, 
and insidiously destructive. It is eighty per cent., with the present 
penalty of a deadly famine, and a sharp and complete destruction im- 
minent. ; 
‘*But this wisdom of Joseph in Egypt was not so rare in ancient 
times, The rulersof these epochs had not been indoctrinated with 
Adam Smith and the other political economists, whose fundamental 
maxim is, ‘ Every man for himself, and the devil for the rest.’ Here 
is another illustration, and as it belongs to Indian history, it is peculiarly 
pertinent here. ‘The Sultan, Ala-ud-din, fixed the price of grain, and 
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received it as tribute; by these means so much royal grain came in 
Delhi, that there never was a time when there were not two or three 
royal granaries full of grain in the city. When there was a deficiency 
of rain, the royal stores were opened ; corn was never deficient in the 
market, and never rose above the fixed price. If the rains had fallen 
regularly, and the seasons had always been favourable, there would 
have been nothing so wonderful in grain remaining at one price ; but 
the extraordinary fact was, that though during the reign of Ala-ud-din 
there were years in which the rain was deficient, yet, instead of the 
usual scarcity, there was no want of corn in Delhi, and there was no 
rise in the price, either of the grain brought out of the royal granaries 
or of that imported by the dealers. Once or twice when the rains failed 
to some extent, a market overseer reported that the price had risen 
half a jital, and he received twenty blows with a stick. That was an ad- 
mirable administration for the people; our own is supreme folly in 
comparison. Perhaps if every time there were an Indian famine we 
were to administer twenty blows with a stick to a finance minister and 
a political economist, and were to hang up in every village the principal 
usurer, the nations might, by the aid of these crude methods, arrive at 
a perception of the wisdom of ancient rule. We certainly would do 
much to prevent the recurrence of Indian famines after the establish- 
ment of that stern but salutary discipline. 

‘Talking of usury in India, the Globe has just published for public 
edification another illustration of this rampant iniquity. ‘In a case 
which lately came before the Calcutta Small Cause Court, it was proved 
that during two years the debtor had paid 1,450 rupees for the interest 
and amortization of an original debt of 600 rupees. Yet the creditor 
had so arranged the account that he was able to make a final claim of 
450 rupees on account of principal, and 26 rupees as overdue interest. 
Thus, in the course of only two years, the loan of 600 rupees had swal- 
lowed up 1,926 rupees, or at the rate of 963 rupees per annum. After 
deducting the amount of the original advance, the interest charges 
came to 681 rupees 8 annas a year, so that the creditor really recovered 
the debt, with 134 per cent. interest, in the course of twelve months, 
and yet held as large a claim as ever against his victim. Owing to the 
non-existence of usury laws in India, the judge was compelled to give 
judgment against the defendant for the full sum claimed; but he 
marked his sense of the transaction by allowing the balance to be paid 
off in small monthly instalments. At the same time he expressed 
a regret, in which we heartily agree, that the Indian Civil Code con- 
tains no restrictions on the practice of usury.’ 

‘““T would ‘ heartily agree’ also, if the regret were intended to fructify 
in a measure to put down usury altogether, and abolish the money- 
lender with all his functions. There will be no hope for India till that 
shall be done ; and what is more, we shall have a famine of bread in 
England very shortly, if we do not deal effectually with that obnoxious 
gentleman at home.” 


IV. The following more detailed exposition of my Manchester cor- 
respondent’s designs for the founding of a museum for working men in 
that city, should be read with care. My own comments, as before, are 
meant only to extend, not to invalidate, his proposals. 
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“It is many years since the brightest sunshine in Ttaly and Switzer- 
land began to make me see chiefly the gloom and foulness of Man- 
chester; since the purest music has been mingled for my ear with notes 
of the obscene songs which are all the music known to thousands of our 
workpeople; since the Tale of Troy and all other tales have been 
spoiled for me by the knowledge that ‘for our working classes no such 
tales exist.’ Do not doubt that I know that those words are sorrow- 
ful,—that I know that while they are true, gladness cannot often be 
felt except by fools and knaves. We are so much accustomed to allow 
conditions of life to exist which make health impossible, and to build 
infirmaries and hospitals for a few of the victims of those conditions ;— 
to allow people to be drawn into crime by irresistible temptations, which 
we might have removed, and to provide prison chaplains for the most 
troublesome criminals;—our beneficent activity is so apt to take the 
form of what, in Mrs. Fry’s case, Hood so finely called ‘nugatory 
teaching,’ that it is quite useless to urge people of our class to take up 
the work of making healthy activity of body and mind possible for the 
working classes of our towns, and a life less petty than that which we 
are now living, possible too for the rich. They prefer to work in 
hospitals and prisons. (a) The most hospital-like and therefore inviting 
name which I can find for the work which I have mentioned—a 
work to which I shall give what strength I have—is the ‘cure of 
drunkenness.’ Under the ‘scientific treatment of drunkenness’ I can 
find a place for every change that seems to me to be most urgently 
needed in Manchester and all manufacturing towns. Pray do not think 
that I am jesting, or that I would choose a name for the sake of 
deception. The name I have chosen quite accurately describes one 
aspect of the work to be done. I must write an explanation of the 
work, as I am not rich enough to do more than a small part by myself. 

““There is, I believe, no doubt that in the last seventy or eighty 
years the higher and middle classes of English people, formerly as re- 
markable for drunkenness as our workmen now are, (0) have become 
much more temperate. I try to show what are the causes of the 
change, and how these causes, which do not yet affect the poor, may be 
made to reach them. I must tell you very briefly what we are already 
doing in Manchester, and what I shall try to get done. The work of 
smoke prevention goes on very slowly. The Noxious Vapours Associa- 
tion will have to enforce the law, which, if strictly enforced, would 
make all mill chimneys almost smokeless. But the ‘nuisance sub- 
committees’ will not enforce the law. We sball show as clearly and 
effectively as possible how grossly they neglect their duty. I believe 
that in a year or two all that the law can help us to do will be done, 
and the air will then be much purer. (¢) 


. . . . 
. . e 


(a) Most true, This morbid satisfaction of consciences by physicking people on their 
deathbeds, and preaching to them under the gallows, may be ranked among the most in- 
sidious mischiefs of modern society. My correspondent must pardon St. George for taking 
little interest in any work which proposes to itself, even in the most expanded sense, 
merely curative results. Is it wholly impossible for him to substitute, as a scope of energy, 
for the ‘‘cure of drunkenness,” the ‘ distribution of food?” I heard only yesterday of 
an entirely well-conducted young married woman fainting in the street for hunger. If 
my correspondent would address himself to find everybody enough of Meat, he yee 
cidentally, but radically, provide against anybody’s having a superabundance of Drink. 

(b) Compare The Crown of Wild Olive, §§ 148, 149. ; ; sabe ea rete 

(c) I omit part of the letter here; because to St. George’s work it is irrelevant, \. 
George forbids, not the smoke only, but much more—the fire, 
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‘Music is one of the things most needed. The mood, which I know 
well, must be very well known by workpeople—the mood in which one 
does not wish to improve one’s mind, or to talk, but only to rest. All 
men must know that temptation is never harder to resist than then. 
We have music to protect us, which calls up our best thoughts and feel- 
ing and memories. The poor have—the public-house,—where their 
thoughts and feelings are at the mercy of any one who chooses to talk 
or sing obscenely ; and they are ordered to leave even that poor refuge 
if they don’t order beer as often as the landlord thinks they ought to do. 
In every large English town there are scores of rich people who know 
what Austrian beer-gardens are,—how much better than anything in 
England; and yet nowhere has one been started. J am trying now to 
get a few men to join me in opening one. I should prefer to have tea 
and coffee and cocoa instead of beer, as our beer is much more stupify- 
ing than that which is drunk in Austria. All that is needed is a large, 
well-lighted, well-ventilated room; (@) where every evening three or 
four good musicians shall play such music as one hears in Austria, 
music of course chosen by us, and not, as it is in music-halls, virtually 
by the lowest blackguards. (e) A penny or twopence will be paid at 
the door, to quite cover the cost of the music; and tea, etc., will be 
sold to people who want it ; but no one will have to order anything for 
‘the good of the house.’ Then there will be a place where a decent 
workman can take his wife or daughter, without having to pay more 
than he can well afford, and where he will be perfectly sure that they 
will hear no foul talk or songs. I don’t know of any place of which 
that can now be said. 

‘Mr. Ward probably told you of my plans fora museum. I shall be 
very grateful to you if you will tell me whether or not they are 
good. (7) I want to make art again a teacher. I know that while our 
town children are allowed to live in filthy houses, to wear filthy clothes, 
to play in filthy streets, look up to a filthy sky, and love filthy parents, 
there can be very little in them—compared, at least, with what under 
other conditions there would be—that books, or art, or after-life can 
‘educate.’ But still there is something,—far more than we have 
any right to expect. How very many of these children, when they grow 
up, do not become drunkards, do not beat their wives! When I see 
how good those already grown up are, how kind, as a rule, to each 


(d) Alas, my kindly friend—do you think there is no difference between a ‘room’ and 
a ‘garden,’ then? The Garden is the essential matter; and the Daylight. Not the 
music, nor the beer, nor even the coffee. 

(e) I will take up this subject at length, with Plato’s help, in next Fors. Meantime, may 
I briefly ask if it would not be possible, instead of keeping merely the bad music out of the 
hall, to keep the bad men out of it? Suppose the music, instead of being charged two- 
pence for, were given of pure grace ;—suppose, for instance, that rich people, who now 
endeavour to preserve memory of their respected relations, by shutting the light out of 
their church windows with the worst glass that ever good sand was spoiled into,—would 
bequeath an annual sum to play a memorial tune of a celestial character ?—or in any 
other pious way share some of their own operatic and other musical luxury with the poor ; 
or even appoint a Christian lady-visitor, with a voice, to sing to them, instead of preach ? 
—and then, as aforesaid, instead of permitting seats to be obtained for twopence, make 
the entry to such entertainments a matter of compliment, sending tickets of admission, 
as for Almack’s, to persons who, though moneyless, might yet be perceived to belong t« 
a penurious type of good society,—and so exclude ‘blackguards,’ whether lowest or 
pee altogether. Would not the selection of the pieces become easier under such con- 

itions ? 

(f) Very good ;—but the main difficulty which we have to overcome is. not to form 
plans for a museum, but to find the men leisure to muse. My correspondent has not yet 
answered my question, why we, and they, have less than the Greeks had. 
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other, how tender to their children, I feel not only shame that we have 
left them unhelped so long; but, too, hope, belief, that in our day we 
can get as many people with common kindness and common sense, to 
work together, as will enable us to give them effective help. 

‘After all, town children sometimes see brightness. To-day the sky 
was radiantly blue: looking straight up, it was hardly possible to see 
that there was smoke in the air, though my eyes were full of ‘blacks’ 
when I left off watching the clouds drift. 

‘*So long as people are helpful to each other and tender to their 
children, is there not something in them that art can strengthen and 
ennoble? Can we not find pictures, old or new, that will bring before 
them in beautiful forms their best feelings and thoughts? I speak of 
pictures with great diffidence. For what in them directly reveals noble 
human feeling I care deeply ; but my eyes and brain are dull for both 
form and colour. I venture to speak of them at all to you only because 
I have thought much of the possibility of using them as means for 
teaching people who can barely read. Surely pictures must be able to 
tell tales, (7) even to people whose eyes have been trained in a Man- 
chester back street. ‘lhe plan which I wish to try is, to take, with the 
help of other men, a warehouse with some well-lighted walls. On these 
I would hang first the tale of the life of Christ, told by the copies pub- 
lished by the Arundel Society, as far as they can be made to tell it ; 
and with the gaps, left by them, filled by copies made specially for us. 
Under the whole series the same history would be told in words, and 
under each picture there would be a full explanation. There are hun- 
dreds of English people who have never heard this tale; but it is the 
tale that is better known than any other. Other tales told by pictures, 
I hope, can be found. 

‘* You speak hopelessly of the chance of finding painters for the 
actions of great Englishmen, but could we not find painters for English 
hills and woods? (x) I should like to make other people, and myself, 
look with their brains, eventually even with their hearts, at what they 
now see only with their eyes. So I would have drawings made of the 
prettiest places near Manchester to which people go on holidays. They 
should be so painted that, if rocks are seen, it may be easy to know 
what kind of rocks they are; if trees, what kind of trees. Under or 
near these pictures, there should be sketches in outline giving the names 
of all the principal things—‘ clump of oaks,’ ‘new red sandstone.’ On 
the opposite wall I would have cases of specimens—large-scale drawings 
of leaves of trees, of their amet One £880. For pictures of hills 


(g) Yes, provided the tales be true, and the art honest. Is my correspondent wholly 
convinced that the tales he means to tell are true? For if they are not, he will find no 
good whatever result from an endeavour to amuse the grown-up working men of England 
with medizyal fiction, however clegant. And if they are true, perhaps there is other 
business to be done before painting them. 

Respecting the real position of the modern English mind with respect to its former 
religion, I beg my readers’ accuratest attention to Mr. Mallock’s faultlessly logical article 
in the Nineteenth Century for this month, ‘* Is life worth living?” 

(h) Possibly ; but as things are going we shall soon have our people incredulous of the 
existence of these also. If we cannot keep the fields and woods themselves, the paintings 
of them will be useless. If you can, they are your best museum. It is true that I am 
arranging a museum in Sheffield, but not in the least with any hope of regenerating Shef- 
field by means of it ;—only that it may be ready for Sheffield, otherwise regenerated, to 
use. Nor should I trouble myself even so far, but that I know my own gifts lie more in 
the way of cataloguing minerals than of managing men. , 

The rest of my correspondent’s letter, to its close, is of extreme value and interest, 


Vou. IV.—9 
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there should be such plates, showing the leading lines of the hills, as 
you give in the ‘ Mountain ’ volume of Modern Painters, It might help 
to make us think of the wonderfulness of the earth if we had drawings 
—say of a valley in the coal measure district as it now is, and another 
of what it probably was when the coal plants were still growing. If 
each town had such a series of pictures and explanatory drawings, they 
might be copied by chromo-lithography, and exchanged. 

‘*We would have the photographs which you have described in Fors, 
or, better, coloured copies of the pictures, with all that you have written 
about them. Might we not have also good chromo-lithographs of good 
drawings, so that we might learn what to buy for our houses? 

‘““T speak as if I thought that one museum could do measurable good 
in a huge city. I speak so because I hope that there are rich people 
enough, sick at heart of the misery which they now helplessly watch, 
to open other museums, if the first were seen to do good; or enough 
such people to lead the poor in forcing the authorities of the city to pay 
for museums from the rates. ' 

‘*T would have good music in the museum every evening, and I would 
have it open on Sunday afternoons, and let fine music be played then 
too. I would Go this for the same reason which makes me think little 
of ‘temples.’ How can churches help us much now? I have heard no 
preacher tell us, in calmness or in anger, that ut ts the duty of our class— 
still the ruling class—to give the people light and pure air, and all that light 
and pure air, and only they, would bring with them. (¢) Until preachers 
have the wisdom to see, and the courage to say, that if, while the 
people are being stifled, in body and mind, for air now, and only may 
want more water seven years hence, and probably will not want a 
Gothic town-hall even seventy years hence, we spend half a million 
pounds sterling on a town-hall, and I don’t know how many millions 
for your Thirlmere water, we are guilty of grievous sin,—until they 
see and say this, how can the religion of which they are the priests 
help us? The poor and the rich are one people. If we can prevent the 
poor from being brutes, and do not, we are brutes too, though we be 
rich and educated brutes. Where two or three, or two or three hun- 
dred such, are gathered together—it matters not in what name—God 
is not in the midst of them. Some day I hope we shall be able again 
to meet in churches and to thank God—the poor for giving them good 
rulers, and we for giving us the peace which we shall not find until we 
have taken up our duty of ruling. At present many workmen, after 
drinking on Saturday till public-houses close, lie in bed on Sunday until 
public-houses open. Then they rise, and begin to drink again. Till 
churches will help many, I want museums to help a few. Till Sunday 
be a day which brings to us all a livelier sense that we are bound to 
God and man with bonds of love and duty, I would have it be at least 
a day when working men may see that there are some things in the 
world very good. ‘The first day will do as well as the seventh for that. 
How can people, trained as our working classes now are, rest on Sun- 
day? To me itseems that our Sunday rest, which finds us with stores 
of knowledge and wisdom that we could not have, had not hundreds of 
people worked for us, is as much out of the reach of workmen as the 
daintily cooked cold meats which we eat on Sunday when we wish to 
be very good to our servants.” 


(é) Italics mine, 
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V. Perhaps, after giving due attention to these greater designs, my 
readers may have pleasure in hearing of the progress of little Harriet’s 
botanical museum ; see Yors LXI., page 118. 


‘“‘T have told Harriet of the blue ‘Flag flowers’ that grew in our 
garden at home, on the bank by the river, and I was as pleased as she. 
when among the roots given us, I found a Flag flower. One morning, 
when Harriet found a bud on it, she went half wild with delight. 
‘Now J shall see one of the flowers you tell about.? She watched it 
grow day by day, and said, ‘It will be a grand birthday when it bursts 
open.’ She begged me to let her fetch her ‘father and little brother’ 
up to look at the wonderfully beautiful (to her) flower on its ‘birthday.’ 
Of course I agreed; but, alas! almost as soon as it was open, a cat 
broke it off. Poor little Harriet !—it was a real grief to her: said 
flower was, like all our flowers, (the soil is so very bad,) a most pitiable, 
colourless thing, hardly to be known asa relative of country flowers ; 
but they are all ‘ most lovely’ to Harriet: she tells me, ‘ We shall have 
such a garden as never was known,’ which is perhaps very true. 

‘* Harriet’s plants don’t ever live long, but she is learning to garden 
by degrees,—learning even by her mistakes. Her first daisy and but- 
tercup roots, which you heard of, died, to her surprise, in their first 
winter. ‘And I took ever such care of them,’ she said; ‘for when 
the snow came I scraped it all eff, and covered them up nice and warm 
with soot and ashes, and then they died!’ ” 


VI. Finally, and for hopefullest piece of this month’s Hors, I com- 
mend to my readers every word of the proposals which, in the follow- 
ing report of the ‘‘ Bread-winners’ League,” are beginning to take form 
in America; and the evidence at last beginning to be collected respect- 
ing the real value of railroads, which I print in capitais. 


‘«* The Bread-winners’ League "—an organization of workmen and 
politicians extending throughout the State of New York—publishes the 
following proclamation :— 

“* Riots are the consequence of vicious laws, enacted for the benefit 
of the powerful few to the injury of the powerless many. 

‘+ ¢ Labour, having no voice in our law-making bodies, will, of neces- 
sity, continue to strike. 

‘¢ “Riot and bloodshed will spasmodically re-occur until these ques- 
tions are squarely put before the American people for popular vote and 
legislative action. 

‘¢ «Tt is an iniquity and absurdity that half a dozen railroad magnates 
can hold the very existence of the nation in their hands, and that we 
shall continue to be robbed by national banks and other moneyed cor- 
porations. That ‘‘resumption of labour” must be had is self-evident ; 
and if the industrial and labouring classes desire to protect their just 
interests and independence, they must first emancipate themselves 
from party vassalage and secure direct and honest representation 1n 
the councils of the nation, state, and municipality. : 

““¢The directors that by negligence or crime steal the earnings of 
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the poor from savings banks, and render life insurance companies bank- 
rupt, invariably escape punishment. And under existing laws there is 
no adequate protection for the depositors or the insured.’ 

‘‘ Justus Schwab, the most prominent Communistic leader in the 
country, lays it down as part of the platform of his party that— 

‘“<* The Government must immediately take, control, own, and oper- 
ate the railroads and work the mines. The only monopoly must be the 
Government.’ 

‘At the Communistic meeting held in Tompkins Square a few 
nights ago, it was resolved that— 

«+ To secure the greatest advantages of economy and convenience 
resulting from the improvements of the age, and to guard against 
the cupidity of contractors, the fraudulent principle of interest on 
money, the impositions of the banking system, and the extortions 
practised by railroads, gas companies, and other organized monopolies, 
the system of contracting public work should be abolished, and all 
public improvements, such as postroads, railroads, gasworks, water- 
works, mining operations, canals, post-offices, telegraphs, expresses, 
etc., should be public property, and be conducted by Government at 
reasonable rates, for the interest of society.’ 

‘Thus, you observe, the Ohio Republicans, in their official declara- 
tions, are at one with the Communists. 

‘* Judge West, the candidate of the Ohio Republicans for the office 
of Governor, in a speech upon receiving the nomination, said :—- 

‘““«T desire to say, my fellow-citizens, to you a word only upon a 
subject which I know is uppermost in the minds and in the hearts of 
most of you. It is that the industry of our country shall be so re- 
warded as that labour shall at least receive that compensation which 
shall be the support and sustenance of the labourer. Ido not know 
how it may certainly be brought about. But if I had the power, I 
would try one experiment at least. I would prohibit the great rail- 
road corporations, the great thoroughfares of business and trade, from 
so reducing their rates by ruinous competition as to disable themselves 
from paying a just compensation to their operators. 

‘¢¢¥ would go further, and would arrange and fix a minimum of 
prices for all who labour in the mines and upon the railroads. and then 
require that from all the net receipts and the proceeds of the capital 
invested the labourer at the end of the year should, in addition to his 
fixed compensation, receive a certain per cent. of the profits. 

““¢ Then, if the profits were insufficient to compensate you as liber- 
ally as you might otherwise desire, you would bear with your employ- 
ers a portion of the loss. But if these receipts be sufficient to make a 
division, we would in God’s name let the labourer, who is worthy of 
his hire, share a portion of the profits.’ 

‘* Three other facts are worthy of attention :— 


‘1, THERE ARE 811 RAILROADS IN THE UNITED STATES, AND OF 
THESE ONLY 196 THAT PAID A DIVIDEND WITHIN THE LAST FISCAL 
YEAR. IN SIXTEEN STATES AND TERRITORIES NOT A SINGLE RAIL- 
ROAD HAS PAID A DIVIDEND. THERE ARE 71 RAILROADS IN NEW 
YORK, AND ONLY 20 OF THEM PAID A DIVIDEND; 52 IN ILLINOIS, 
AND ONLY 7 PAID A DIVIDEND; 18 IN WISCONSIN, AND ONLY 1 PAID A 
DIVIDEND; AND SO ON, 
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“2. THE NUMBER OF COMMERCIAL FAILURES THROUGHOUT THE 
WHOLE COUNTRY DURING THE FIRST HALF OF THIS YEAR WAS 4,749 ; 
DURING THE FIRST HALF OF 1876 17 WAS 4,600; DURING THE FIRST 
HALF OF 1875 Ir WAS 3,563. BUSINESS GROWS WORSE INSTEAD OF 
BETTER. 

‘¢3. CONGRESS, AT ITS COMING SESSION, WILL BE ASKED TO VOTE 
A SUBSIDY OF $91,085,000, IN THE SHAPE OF A GUARANTEE OF IN- 
TEREST ON BONDS, TO BUILD 2,431 MILES OF THE TEXAS AND PACIFIC 
RAILROAD, AND THE JOB WILL PROBABLY BE SUCCESSFUL.” 
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LETTER LXXXII. 


BRANTWOOD, 13th September, 1877. 

I REALLY thought /ors would have been true to its day, 
this month ; but just as it was going to press, here is some- 
thing sent me by my much-honoured friend Frederic Gale, 
(who told me of the race-horse and kitten,) which compels 
me to stop press to speak of it. 

It is the revise of a paper which will be, I believe, in Batly’s 
Magazine by the time this ors is printed ;—a sketch of 
English manners and customs in the days of Fielding ; (whom 
Mr. Gale and I agree in holding to be a truly moral novelist, 
and worth any quantity of modern ones since Scott’s death, 
—be they who they may). 

But my friend, though an old Conservative, seems himself 
doubtful whether things may not have been a little worse 
managed, in some respects, then, than they are now: and 
whether some improvements may not really have taken place 
in the roads,—postage, and the like: and chiefly his faith in 
the olden time seems to have been troubled by some reminis- 
cences he has gathered of the manner of inflicting capital 
punishment in the early Georgian epochs. Which manner, 
and the views held concerning such punishment, which dictate 
the manner, are indeed among the surest tests of the nobility 
or vileness of men: therefore I will ask my friend, and my 
readers, to go with me a little farther back than the days of 
Fielding, if indeed they would judge of the progress, or de- 
velopment, of human thought on this question ;—and hear 
what, both in least and in utmost punishment, was ordained 
by literally ‘ Rhadamanthine’ law, and remained in force over 
that noblest nation who were the real Institutors of Judg- 
ment,* some eight hundred years, from the twelfth to the 
fourth century before Christ. 


* The Mosaic law never having been observed by the Jews in liter- 
alness. 
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I take from Miiller’s Dorians, Book III., chap. ii., the fol- 
lowing essential passages, (italics always mine):— 

“ Property was, according to the Spartan notions, to be 
looked upon as a matter of indifference ; in the decrees and 
institutions attributed to Lycurgus, no mention was made of 
this point, and the ephors were permitted to judge according 
to their own notions of equity. The ancient legislators had an 
evident repugnance to any strict regulations on this subject ; 
thus Zaleucus—who however first made particular enactments 
concerning the right of property—expressly interdicted cer- 
tificates of debt. 

“The ephors decided all disputes concerning money and 
property, as well as in accusations against responsible officers, 
provided they were not of a criminal nature ; the kings de- 
cided in cases of heiresses and adoptions. Public offences, 
particularly of the kings and other authorities, were decided 
by an extreme course of judicature. The popular assembly 
had probably no judicial” (meaning only elective) “ func- 
tions: disputes concerning the succession to the throne were 
referred to it only after ineffectual attempts to settle them, 
and it then passed a decree. 

“Among the various punishments which occur, the fines 
levied on property would appear ridiculous in any other state 
than Sparta, on account of their extreme lowness. Perseus, 
in his treatise on the Lacedemonian government, says that 
‘the judge immediately condemns the rich man to the loss of 
a dessert (€raixdov) ; the poor he orders to bring a reed, or a 
rush, or laurel leaves for a public banquet.’ Nicocles the 
Lacedemonian says upon the same subject, ‘when the ephor 
has heard all the witnesses, he either acquits the defendant or 
condemns him ; and the successful plaintiff slightly fines him 
in a cake, or some laurel leaves,’ which were used to give a 
relish to the cakes. 

“‘ Banishment was probably never a regular punishment in 
Sparta, for the law could hardly compel a person to do that 
which, if he had done it voluntarily, would have been pun- 
ished with death. On the other hand, banishment exempted 
a person from the most severe punishments, and, according 
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to the principles of the Greeks, preserved him from every 
persecution ; so that even a person who was declared an out- 
law by the Amphictyons was thought secure when out of the 
country. There is no instance in the history of Sparta of 
any individual being banished for political reasons, so long as 
the ancient constitution continued. 

“The laws respecting the penalty of death which prevailed 
in the Grecian, and especially in the Doric, states, were de- 
rived from Delphi. They were entirely founded upon the 
ancient rite of expiation, by which a limit was first set to the 
fury of revenge, and a fixed mode of procedure in such cases 
was established. 

“The Delphian institutions were, however, doubtless con- 
nected with those of Crete, where Rhadamanthus was re- 
ported by ancient tradition to have first established courts of 
justice, and a system of law, [the larger and more important 
part of which, in early times, is always the criminal law].* Now 
as Rhadamanthus is said to have made exact retaliation the 
fundamental principle of his code, it cannot be doubted, after 
what has been said in the second book on the connexion 
of the worship of Apollo, and its expiatory rites, with Crete, 
that in this island the harshness of that principle was early 
softened by religious ceremonies, in which victims and liba- 
tions took the place of the punishment which should have 
fallen on the head.of the offender himself. 

“The punishment of death was inflicted either by strangula- 
tion, in a room of the public prison, or by throwing the 
criminal into the Czadas,t a ceremony which was always 
performed by night. It was also in ancient times the law of 
Athens that no execution should take place in the daytime. 


* T have enclosed this sentence in brackets, because it is the German 
writer’s parenthesis, from his own general knowledge; and it shows 
how curiously unconscious he had remained of the real meaning of the 
‘retaliation ’ of Rhadamanthus, which was of good for good, not of evil 
for evil. See the following note. 

+ I did not know myself what the Ceadas was; so wrote to my dear 
old friend, Osborne Gordon, who tells me it was probably a chasm in 
the limestone rock; but his letter is so interesting that I keep it for 
Deucation, 
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So also the senate of the Eolic Cume (whose antiquated 
institutions have been already mentioned) decided crimi- 
nal cases during the night, and voted with covered balls, 
nearly in the same manner as the kings of the people of 
Atlantis, in the Critias of Plato. These must not be con- 
sidered as oligarchical contrivances for the undisturbed ex- 
ecution of severe sentences, but they must be attributed 
to the dread of pronouncing and putting into execution 
the sentence of death, and to an unwillingness to bring 
the terrors of that penalty before the eye of day. A similar 
repugnance is expressed in the practice of Spartan Ge- 
rusia, which never passed sentence of death without sey- 
eral days’ deliberation, nor ever without the most conclusive 
testimony.” 

These being pre-Christian views of the duty and awfulness 
of capital punishment—(we all know the noblest instance of 
that waiting till the sun was behind the mountains)—here is 
the English eighteenth century view of it, as a picturesque 
and entertaining ceremony. 

“* As another instance of the matter-of-course way of doing 
business in the olden time, an old Wiltshire shepherd pointed 
out toa brother of mine a place on the Downs where a high- 
wayman was hung, on the borders of Wilts and Hants. ‘It 
was quite a pretty sight,’ said the old man ; ‘for the sheriffs 
and javelin men came a-horseback, and they all stopped at 
the Everleigh Arms for refreshment, as they had travelled a 
long way.’ ‘Did the man who was going to be hanged have 
anything?’ ‘Lord, yes, as much strong beer as he liked ; 
and we drank to his health; and then they hung he, and 
buried him under the gallows.’” 

Now I think the juxtaposition of these passages may enough 
show my readers how vain it is to attempt to reason from 
any single test, however weighty in itself,—to general con- 
clusions respecting national progress. It would be as absurd 
to conclude, from the passages quoted, that the English 
people in the days of George the Third were in all respects 
brutalized, and in all respects inferior to the Dorians in the 
days of Rhadamanthus, as it is in the modern philanthropist 
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of the Newgatory* school to conclude that we are now 
entering on the true Millennium, because we can’t bear the 
idea of hanging a rascal for his crimes, though we are quite 
ready to drown any quantity of honest men, for the sake of 
turning a penny on our insurance; and though (as I am 
securely informed) from ten to twelve public executions of 
entirely innocent persons take place in Sheffield, annually, 
by crushing the persons condemned under large pieces of 
sandstone thrown at them by steam-engines ; in order that 
the moral improvement of the public may be secured, by 
furnishing them with carving-knives sixpence a dozen cheaper 
than, without these executions, would be possible. 

All evidences of progress or decline have therefore to be 
collected in mass,—then analyzed with extreme care,—then 
weighed in the balance of the Ages, before we can judge of 
the meaning of any one :—and I am glad to have been forced 
by Fors to the notice of my friend’s paper, that I may 
farther answer a complaint of my Manchester correspondent, 
of which I have hitherto taken no notice, that I under- 
estimate the elements of progress in Manchester. My 
answer is, in very few words, that I am quite aware there 
are many amiable persons in Manchester—and much general 
intelligence. But, taken as a whole, I perceive that Man- 
chester can produce no good art, and no good literature 3 it 
is falling off even in the quality of its cotton ; it has reversed, 
and vilified in loud lies, every essential principle of political 
economy ; it is cowardly in war, predatory in peace ; and as 
a corporate body, plotting at last to steal, and sell, for a 
profit,t the waters of Thirlmere and clouds of Helvellyn. 


* As a literary study, this exquisite pun of Hood’s, (quoted by my 
correspondent in last /o7's,) and intensely characteristic of the man, de- 
serves the most careful memory, as showing what a noble and instruc- 
tive lesson even a pun may become, when it is deep in its purpose, and 
founded on a truth which is perfectly illustrated by the seeming 
equivocation. 

+ The reader must note—though I cannot interrupt the text to explain, 
that the Manchester (or typically commercial,—compare Fors, Letter 
LXX., p. 309,) heresy in political economy is twofold,—first, what may 
specifically be called the Judasian heresy,—that the value of a thing is 
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And therefore I have no serious doubt that the Rhadaman- 
thine verdict * on that society, being distinctly retributive, 
would be, not that the Lake of Thirlmere should be brought 
to the top of the town of Manchester, but that the town of 
Manchester, or at least the Corporation thereof, should be 
put at the bottom of the Lake of Thirlmere. 

You think I jest, do you? as you did when I said I should 
like to destroy the New Town of Edinburgh,—(see notes in 
Correspondence, on the article in the Scotsman,) and the city 
of New York ? 

My friends, I did not jest then, and do not, now. Iam no 
Roman Catholic,—yet I would not willingly steal holy water 
out of a font, to sell ;—and being no Roman Catholic, I hold 
the hills and vales of my native land to be true temples of 
God, and their waves and clouds holier than the dew of the 
baptistery, and the incense of the altar. 

And to these Manchester robbers, I would solemnly speak 


what it will fetch in the market: ‘‘ This ointment might have been 
sold for much,—this lake may be sold for much,—this England may be 
sold for much, —this Christ may be sold for—little ; but yet, let us have 
what we can get,” etc. ; and, secondly, what may specifically be called 
the ‘heresy of the tables’ —z.e. of the money-changers—that money 
begets money, and that exchange is the root of profit. Whereas only 
labour is the root of profit, and exchange merely causes loss to the pro- 
ducer by tithe to the pedlar. 

Whereupon I may also note, for future comparison of old and new 
times, the discovery made by another of my good and much-regarded 
friends, Mr. Alfred Tylor, who is always helping me, one way or other ; 
and while lately examining some documents of the old Guilds, for I 
forget what purpose of his own, it suddenly flashed out upon him, as a 
general fact concerning them, thati they never looked for ‘ profit’—(and, 
practically, never got it,)—but only cared that their work should be 
good, and only expected for it, and got surely, day by day, their daily 
bread. 

* More properly, in this case, the Minown verdict. Though I do not 
care for ‘ discoveries,’ and never plume myself on them, but only on 
clear perception of long-known facts ; yet, as I leave my work behind 
me, I think it right to note of new things in it what seem to me worthy, 
—and the analysis of the powers of the three Judges,—Minos, the 
Punisher of Evil; Rhadamanthus, the Rewarder of Good ; and Aacus, 
the Divider of Possession, is, I believe, mine exclusively. 
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again the words which Plato wrote for prelude to the laws 
forbidding crimes against the Gods,—though crimes to him 
inconceivable as taking place among educated men. “ Oh. 
thou wonderful,” (meaning wonderful in wretchedness,) “ this 
is no human evil that is upon thee, neither one sent by the 
Gods, but a mortal pestilence and cestrus* begotten among 
men from old and uncleansed iniquities : wherefore, when 
such dogmas and desires come into thy soul, that thou desir- 
est to steal sacred things, seek first to the shrines for purifi- 
cation, and then for the society of good men; and hear of 
them what they say, and with no turning or looking back, fly 
out of the fellowship of evi] men :—and if, in doing this, thy 
evil should be lightened, well ; but if not, then holding death 
the fairer state for thee, depart thou out of this life.” 

Yor indeed + “ the legislator knows quite well that to such 
men there is ‘no profit’ in the continuance of their lives ; 
and that they would do a double good to the rest of men, if 
they would take their departure, inasmuch as they would be 
an example to other men not to offend, and they would relieve 
the city of bad citizens.” 

I return now to what I began a week ago, thinking then, 
as I said, to be in the best of time. And truly the lateness 
of ors during the last four or five months has not been ow- 
ing to neglect of it, but to my taking more pains with it, and 
spending, I am grieved to say, some ten or twelve days out 
of the month in the writing of it, or finishing sentences, when 
press correction and all should never take more than a week, 
else it gets more than its due share of my shortening life. 
And this has been partly in duty, partly in vanity, not re- 
membering enough my often-announced purpose to give more 
extracts from classical authors, in statement of necessary 
truth ; and trust less to myself; therefore to-day, instead of 
merely using Plato’s help, in talking of music, I shall give 


* There is no English word for this Greek one, symbolical of the forms 
of stinging fury which men must be transformed to beasts, before they 
can feel. 

{ The closing sentence from this point is farther on in the book. I 
give Jowett’s translation, p. 373.—The inverted commas only are mine. 
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little more than his own words, only adding such notes as are 
necessary for their application to modern needs. But what 
he has said is so scattered up and down the two great treatises 
of the Republic and the Laws, and so involved, for the force 
and basis of it, with matter of still deeper import, that, ar- 
range it how best I may, the reader must still be somewhat 
embarrassed by abruptness of transition from fragment to 
fragment, and must be content to take out of each what it 
brings. And indeed this arrangement is more difficult be- 
cause, for my present purposes, I have to begin with what 
Plato concludes in,—for his dialogues are all excavatory work, 
throwing aside loose earth, and digging to rock foundation ; 
but my work is edificatory, and I have to lay the foundation 
first. So that to-day I must begin with his summary of con- 
clusions in the twelfth book of the Laws,* namely, that “the 
Ruler must know the principle of good which is common to 
the four cardinal virtues, Prudence, Justice, Fortitude, and 
Temperance ; and which makes each and all of them virtue : 
and he must know, of what is beautiful and good, the prin- 
ciple that makes it beautiful, and makes it good ; and know- 
ing this, he must be able to set it forth first in words, and 
follow it out in action. Therefore, since of all beautiful 
things one of the most beautiful is the fact of the existence 
and power of the Gods ; although it may be pardoned to the 
common people of the city that they know these things only 
by fame, no man may be a governor who has not laboured to 
acquire every faith concerning the existence of the Gods: 
and there should be no permission to choose, as a guardian 
of the laws, any one who is not a divine man, and one who 
has wholly gone through the sum of labour in such things,” 


* My own edition of Plato is Bekker’s, printed by Vaipy, 1826; and 
my own references, made during the last fifteen years, are all to page 
and line of this octavo edition, and will be given bere,—after naming 
the book of each series; thus, in the present case, Laws, XII. 632. 9, 
meaning the twelfth book of the Laws, 9th line of 632nd page in Bek- 
ker’s 8th volume; but with this reference I will also give always, in 
brackets, that to the chapter in Stephanus, so that the full reference 
here is,—Laws, XII. 632. 9 [966]. 
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—(meaning, having laboured until he has fought his way into 
true faith). 

« And there are two lines of knowledge by which we ar- 
rive at belief in the Gods : the first, the right understanding 
of the nature of the soul, that it is the oldest and divinest of 
all the things to which motion, taking to itself the power of 
birth, gives perpetual being ; and the other, the perception 
of order in the movements of matter, in the stars, and in all 
other things which an authoritatively ruling mind orders and 
makes fair. For of those who contemplate these things nei- 
ther imperfectly nor idiotically, no one of men has been born 
so atheist as not to receive the absolutely contrary impres- 
sion to that which the vulgar suppose. For to the vulgar it 
seems that people dealing with astronomy and the other arts 
that are concerned with necessary law, must become atheists, 
in seeing that things come of necessity, and not of the con- 
ception formed by a will desiring accomplishment of good. 
But that has been so only when they looked at them ” (in the 
imperfect and idiotic way) “thinking that the soul was newer 
than matter, instead of older than matter, and after it, instead 
of before it,—thinking which, they turned all things upside- 
down, and themselves also : so that they could not see in the 
heavenly bodies anything but lifeless stones and dirt ; and 
filled themselves with atheism and hardness of heart, against 
which the reproaches of the poets were true enough, likening 
the philosophers to dogs uttering vain yelpings. But indeed, 
as I have said, the contrary of all this is the fact. For of 
mortal men he only can be rightly wise and reverent to the 
Gods, who knows these two things—the Priority of the Spirit, 
and the Masterhood of Mind over the things in Heaven, and 
who knowing these things first, adding then to them those 
necessary parts of introductory learning of which we have 
often before spoken, and also those relating to the Muse, shall 
harmonize them all into the system of the practices and laws 
of states.” * 


* The Greek sentence is so confused, and the real meaning of it so 
entirely dependent on the reader's knowledge of what has long preceded 
it, that I am obliged slightly to modify and complete it, to make it clear. 
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The word ‘necessary’ in the above sentence, refers to a 
most important passage in the seventh book, to understand 
which, I must now state, in summary, Plato’s general plan of 
education. 


It is founded primarily on the distinction between masters 
and servants ; the education of servants and artisans being 
not considered in the Laws, but supposed to be determined 
by the nature of the work they have to do. The education 
he describes is only for the persons whom we call ‘ gentlemen’ 
—that is to say, landholders, living in idleness on the labour 
of slaves. (The Greek word for slave and servant is the 
same ; our word slave being merely a modern provincialism 
contracted from ‘Sclavonian.’ See St. Mark’s Rest, Sup- 
plement I.) 

Our manufacturers, tradesmen, and artisans, would there- 


Lest the reader should suspect any misrepresentation, here is Mr. Jow- 
ett’s more literal rendering of it, which however, in carelessly omitting 
one word (avayxaia), and writing ‘‘ acquired the previous knowledge,” 
instead of ‘‘ acquired the previous necessary knowledge,” has lost the 
clue to the bearing of the sentence on former teaching :— 


‘No man can be a true worshipper of the Gods who does not know 
these two principles—that the soul is the eldest of all things which are 
born, and is immortal, and rules over all bodies; moreover, as I have 
now said several times, he who has not contemplated the mind of nature 
which is said to exist in the stars, and acquired the previous knowledge, 
and seen the connection of them with music, and harmonized them all 
with laws and institutions, is not able to give a reason for such things 
as have a reason.’”’ Compare the Wisdom of Solomon, xiii. 1—9 :— 
‘¢ Surely vain are all men by nature, who are ignorant of God, and could 
not out of the good things that are seen, know him that is: neither by 
considering the works did they acknowledge the workmaster , but 
deemed either fire, or wind, or the swift air, or the circle of the stars, 
or the violent water, or the lights of heaven, to be the gods which goy- 
ern the world. With whose beauty if they being delighted took them 
to be gods; let them know how much better the Lord of them is: for 
the first author of beauty hath created them. But if they were aston- 
ished at their power and virtue, let them understand by them how much 
mightier he is that made them. For by the greatness and beauty of the 
creatures proportionably the maker of them is seen. But yet for this 
they are the less to be blamed : for they peradventure err, seeking God, 
and desirous to find him. For being conversant in his works they 
search him diligently, and believe their sight: because the things are 
beautiful that are seen. Howbeit neither are they to be pardoned. For 
if they were able to know so much, that they could aim at the world, 
how did they not sooner find out the Lord thereof ?” 
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fore be left out of question, and our domestic servants and 
agricultural labourers all summed by Plato simply under 
the word ‘slaves’ *—a word which the equivocation of 
vulgar historians and theologians always translates exactly 
as it suits their own views: “slave,” when they want to 
depreciate Greek politics ; and servant, when they are trans- 
lating the words of Christ or St. Paul, lest either Christ or 
St. Paul should be recognized as speaking of the same per- 
sons as Plato. 

Now, therefore, the reader is to observe that the teaching 
of St. George differs by extension from that of Plato, in so 
far as the Greek never imagined that the blessings of educa- 
tion could be extended to servants as well as to masters : but 
it differs by absolute contradiction from that of Mr. Wilber- 
force and Mrs. Beecher Stowe, in their imagination that there 
should be no servants and no masters at all. Nor, except in 
a very modified degree, does even its extended charity differ 
from Plato’s severity. For if you collect what I have said 
about education hitherto, you will find it always spoken of 
as a means of discrimination between what is worthless and 
worthy in men; that the rough and worthless may be set to 
the roughest and foulest work, and the finest to the finest ; 
the rough and rude work being, you will in time perceive, 
the best of charities to the rough and rude people. There 
is probably, for instance, no collier’s or pitman’s work so 
rough or dirty, but that—if you set and kept Mr. Ayrton to 
it,—his general character and intelligence would in course 
of time be improved to the utmost point of which they are 
capable. 

A Greek gentleman’s education then, which, insome modi- 
fied degree, St. George proposes to make universal for Eng- 
lishmen who really deserve to have it, consisted essentially in 
perfect discipline in music, poetry, and military exercises ; 
but with these, if he were to be a perfect person, fit for pub- 
lic duties, he had also to learn three ‘ necessary’ sciences : 
those of number, space, and motion, (arithmetic, geometry, 
astronomy,) which are called ‘ necessary,’ not merely as being 

* Laws, VII. 303. 17 [806]. 
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instrumental to complete human usefulness, but also as be- 
ing knowledges of things existing by Divine Fate, which the 
Gods themselves cannot alter, against which they cannot 
contend, and ‘‘ without the knowledge of which no one can 
become a God, an angel, or a hero capable of taking true 
sare of men.” * 

None of these sciences, however, were to be learned either 
with painful toil, or to any extent liable to make men lose 
sight of practical duty. ‘ For,” he says, “though partly I fear 
indeed the unwillingness to learn at all, much more do I fear 
the laying hold of any of these sciences in an evil way. For 
it is not a terrible thing, nor by any means the greatest of 
evils, nor even a great evil at all, to have no experience of 
any of these things. But to have much experience and 
much learning, with evil leading, is a far greater loss than 
that.” This noble and evermore to be attended sentence is 
(at least in the fulness of it) untranslateable but by expan- 
sion, I give, therefore, Mr. Jowett’s and the French trans- 
lations, with my own, to show the various ways in which dif- 
ferent readers take it ; and then I shall be able to explain 
the full bearing of it. 

(1) “ For entire ignorance is not so terrible or extreme an 
evil, and is far from being the greatest of all; too much 
cleverness, and too much learning, accompanied with ill 
bringing up, are far more fatal.” 

The word which Plato uses for ‘much experience’ does 
literally mean ¢hat, and has nothing whatever to do with 
‘cleverness’ in the ordinary sense ; but it involves the idea 
of dexterity gained by practice, which was what Mr. Jowett 
thought of. ‘Ill bringing up” is again too narrow a ren- 
dering. The word I translate literally ‘leading’ + is tech- 
nically used for a complete scheme of education ; but in this 


* This most singular sentence, (VII. 818), having reference to the 
rank in immortality attainable by great human spirits, (‘‘ hac arte Pol- 
lux et vagus Hercules,” ete.,) will be much subject of future inquiry. 
See, however, the note farther on. 

+ It is virtually the end of the word ped-agogue—the person who led 
children to tueir school. 

Vou. IV.—10 
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place it means the tendency which is given to the thoughts 
and aim of the person, whatever the scheme of education 
may be. Thus we might put a boy through all the exercises 
required in this passage—(through music, arithmetic, ge- 
ometry, and astronomy,) and yet throughout give him an 
evil ‘leading,’ making all these studies conducive to the 
gratification of ambition, or the acquirement of wealth. 
Plato means that we had better leave him in total ignorance 
than do this. 

(French) “ L’ignorance absolue n’est pas le plus grand des 
maux, ni le plus a redouter: une vaste étendue de connais- 
sances mal digérées est quelque chose de bien pire.” 

The Frenchman avoids, you see, the snare of the technical 
meaning ; but yet his phrase, ‘ill digested,’ gives no idea of 
Plato’s real thought, which goes to the cause of indigestion, 
and is, that knowledge becomes evil if the aim be not virtu- 
ous: nor does he mean at all that the knowledge ‘tse//f is im- 
perfect or ‘ill digested,’ but that the most accurate and con- 
summate science, and the most splendid dexterity in art, 
and experience in politics, are worse evils, and that by far, 
than total ignorance, if the aim and tone of the spirit are 
false. 

‘“Therefore,”—he now goes on, returning to his practical 
point, which was that no toilsome work should be spent on 
the sciences, such as to enslave the soul in them, or make 
them become an end of life—‘‘ Therefore, children who are 
to be educated as gentlemen should only learn, of each sci- 
ence, so much as the Egyptian children learn with their read- 
ing and writing, for from their early infancy their masters 
introduce the practice of arithmetic, giving them fruits and 
garlands of flowers,” (cowslip-balls and daisy-chains), “to fit 
together, fewer or more out of equal numbers; and little 
vessels of gold, silver, and bronze, sometimes to be mingled 
with each other, sometimes kept separate ;” (with estimate 
of relative value probably in the game, leading to easy com- 
mand of the notion of pounds, shillings, and pence,) ‘and 
so making every operation of arithmetic of practical use to 
them, they lead them on into understanding of the number: 
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ing and arranging of camps, and leadings* of regiments, 
and at last of household economy, making them in all more 
serviceable and shrewd than others.” Such, with geometry 
and astronomy, (into the detail of which I cannot enter to- 
day,) being Plato’s ‘necessary’ science, the higher conditions 
of education, which alone, in his mind, deserve the name, are 
those above named as relating to the Muse. 

To which the vital introduction is a passage most curiously 
contrary to Longfellow’s much-sung line, “Life is real, life 
is earnest,’—Plato declaring out of the very deep of his 
heart, that it is wmreal and wnearnest. I cannot give space 
to translate the whole of the passage, though I shall return 
for a piece presently ; but the gist of it is that the Gods 
alone are great, and have great things to do; but man is a 
poor little puppet, made to be their plaything ; and the vir- 
tue of him is to play merrily in the little raree-show of his 
life, so as to please the Gods. Analyzed, the passage con- 
tains three phases of most solemn thought ; the first, an am- 
plification of the “ What is man that thou art mindful of 
him?” the second, of the ‘He walketh in a vain shadow, 
and disquieteth himself in vain ;” the third, that his real duty 
is to quiet himself, and live in happy peace and play, all his 
measure of days. ‘The lambs play always, they know no 
better ;” and they ought to know no better, he thinks, if 
they are truly lambs of God: the practical outcome of all 
being that religious service is to be entirely with rejoicing,— 
that only brightness of heart can please the Gods ; and that 
asceticism and self-discipline are to be practised only that 
we may be made capable of such sacred joy. 

The extreme importance of this teaching is in its opposi- 
tion to the general Greek instinct, that ‘Tragedy,’ or song 
in honour of the Gods, should be sad. An instinct which, 
in spite of Plato, has lasted to this day, in the degree in 
which men disbelieve in the Gods themselves, and in their 
love. Accepting cheerfulness, therefore, as the fulfilment 
of sanctity, we shall understand in their order the practical 

* The same word again—the end of pedagogue, applied to soldiers 
instead of children. 
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pieces both about music * and about higher education, of 
which take this first (VI. 766). 

“For every sprout of things born, once started fairly to- 
wards the virtue of its nature, fulfils it in prosperous end ; 
this being true of all plants, and of animals wild or gentle, 
and of man; and man, as we have said, is indeed gentle, 
if only he receive right education, together with fortunate 
nature ; and so becomes the divinest and the gentlest of 
things alive ; but if not enough or not rightly trained, he 
becomes, of all things that earth brings forth, the savagest.” 

The “together with fortunate nature” in this passage, 
refers to the necessity of fine race in men themselves ; and 


* T thought to have collected into this place the passages about the 
demoralizing effect of sad music, (Verdi’s, for instance, the most cor- 
rupting type hitherto known,) from the Republic as well as the Laws: 
but that must be for next month; meantime, here is a little bit about 
tragedy which must be read now, though I’m terribly sorry to give it 
only in small print. It must not have small print, so I separate it only 
by a line from the text. 


“Concerning comedy, then, enough said; but for the 
earnest poets of the world occupied i in trag edy, if perchance 
any of these should come to us, and ask thus: ‘Oh, ye 
strangers, will you have us to go into your city and your 
land, or no?’ and shall we bring our poetry to you and act 
it to you, or how is it determined by you of the doing’ such 
things?’ What then should we answer, answering rightly, 
to the divine men? For in my thoughts it is fixed that 
we should answer thus: ‘Oh, noblest of strangers,’ should 
we say, ‘we ourselves also according to our power are poets 
of tragedy,—the most beautiful that we can and the best. 
For all our polity is but one great presentment of the best 


1 Jn sentences like this the familiar euphony of ‘no’ for ‘not,’ is softer and fuller in 
meaning, as in sound, than the (commonly held) grammatical form ;—and in true analy- 
sis, the grammar is better, because briefer, in the familiar form; it being just as accu- 
rate to complete the sentence by understanding ‘say’ before ‘no,’ as by repeating ‘ have 
us’ after ‘ not.’ 

2 In every case, throughout this sentence, (and generally in translations from good 
Greek philosophical writing.) the reader must remember that ‘ drama’ being our adopted 
Greek word for ‘the thing done,’ and ‘poetry’ our adopted Greek word for ‘ the thing 
made,’ properly the meaning of the sentence would require us to read ‘maker’? for * poet, 
and ‘ doer’ for ‘ actor.’ 
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limits the future question of education to such, Plato not 
concerning himself about such as are ill born, Compare the 
Vulgate of the birth of Moses, “ videns eum elegantem.” 

The essential part of the education of these, then,—that 
properly belonging to the Muse,—is all to be given by the 
time they are sixteen; the ten years of childhood being 
exclusively devoted to forming the disposition ; then come 
three years of grammar, with the collateral sciences, in the 
manner above explained, and then three years of practice 
in executive music: bodily exercises being carried on the 
whole time to the utmost degree possible at each age. After 
sixteen, the youth enters into public life, continuing the 
pursuit of virtue as the object of all, life being not long 
enough for it. 

The three years of literary education, from ten to thirteen, 
are supposed enough to give a boy of good talent and dis- 
position all the means of cultivating his mind that are need- 
ful. The term must not be exceeded, If the boy has not 
learned by that time to read and write accurately and 
elegantly,* he is not to be troubled with such things more, 


and most beautiful life, which we say to be indeed the best 
and truest tragedy : poets therefore are you, and we also 
alike poets of the same things, antartists, and antagonists 
to you as our hope is of that most beautiful drama, which 
the true law only can play to its end. Do not therefore 
think that we at all thus easily shall allow you to pitch 
your tents in our market-place ; and yield to you that 
bringing in your clear-voiced actors, speaking greater things 
than we, you should speak to our people,—to our wives and 
to our children and to all our multitude, saying, concerning 
the same things that we speak of, not the same words, but 


for the most part, contrary words.’ ” 


* Every day, I perceive more and more the importance of accurate 
verbal training. If the Duke of Argyll, for instance, had but had once 
well taught him at school the relations of the words lex, lego, loi, and 
loyal; and of rex, rego, roi, and royal, (see Unto this Last, page 73,) 
he could neither have committed himself to the false title of his treatise 
on natural history, ‘reign of law,’ nor to the hollow foundation of his 
treatise on the tenure of land in the assumption that the long establish- 
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but left illiterate. Then, literary study is to be foregone for 
three years even by those who are afterwards to take it up 
again, that they may learn music completely—this being con- 
sidered a sedentary study, and superseding grammar, while 
the athletic exercises always occupy the same time of each 
day, and are never remitted. 

Understanding this general scheme, we begin at the 
beginning ; and the following passage, H. 501. 1 [653], 
defines for us Plato’s thoughts, and explains to us his ex- 
pressions relating to the discipline of childhood. 


“ Now, I mean by education* that first virtue which can 
be attained by children, when pleasure and liking, and pain 
and disliking, are properly implanted in their souls while yet 
they cannot understand why ; but so that when they get the 
power of reasoning, its perfect symphony may assure them 
that they have been rightly moralled into their existing 
morals, This perfect symphony of the complete soul is 
properly called virtue ; but the part of its tempering which, 
with respect to pleasure and pain, has been so brought up, 
from first to last, as to hate what it should hate, and love 
what it should love, we shall be right in calling its education. 

** Now these well-nourished habits of being rightly pained 
and pleased are, for the most part, loosened and lost by men 
in the rough course of live; and the Gods, pitying the race 
born to labour, gave them, for reward of their toil and rest 
from it, the times of festival to the Gods. And the Gods 
gave, for companions to them in their festivals, the Muses, 
and Apollo, the leader of Muses, and Dionysus, that the 
pure instincts they first had learned might be restored to 
them while they kept festival with these Gods. 

“Now, therefore, we must think whether what is hymned t 
among us be truly said, and according to nature or not. 


ment of a human law, whether criminal or not, must make it divinely 
indisputable. See p. 6 of A Crack with His Grace the Duke of Argyll. 
Seton and Mackenzie, Edinburgh ; Whittaker, London. 

* Jowett thus translates; but the word here in Plato means, properly, 
the result of education, spoken of as the habit fixed in the child; ‘good 
breeding’ would be the nearest English, but involves the idea of race, 
which is not here touched by the Greek. 

+ A hymn is properly a song embodying sacred traditions; hence, 
familiarly, the thing commonly said of the Gods, 
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‘And this is what is said: that every young thing that 
lives is alike in not being able to keep quiet, but must in 
some way move and utter itself,—for mere movement’s sake, 
leaping and skipping, as if dancing and at play for pleasure, 
—and for noise sake, uttering every sort of sound. And 
that, indeed, other living creatures have no sense of the laws 
of order and disorder in movements which we call rhythm 
and harmony ; but to us, those Gods whom we named as 
fellows with us in our choirs,* these are they who gave us 
the delightful sense of rhythm and harmony in which we 
move ; and they lead our choirs, binding us together in 
songs and dances, naming them choruses from the choral joy. 

“Shall we, then, receive for truth thus much of their 
tradition, that the first education must be by the Muses and 
Apollo ? 

““K. So let it be accepted.t 

“4, Then the uneducated person will be one who has re- 
ceived no choral discipline ; and the educated, one who has 
been formed to a sufficient degree under the choral laws, 

*“ Also the choir, considered in its wholeness, consists of 
dance and song ; therefore a well-educated person must be 
one who can sing and dance well. 

“Kk. It would seem so.” 


And here, that we may not confuse ourselves, or weaken 
ourselves, with any considerations of the recent disputes 
whether we have souls or not,—be it simply understood that 
Plato always means by the soul the aggregate of mental 
powers obtained by scientific culture of the imagination and 
the passions; and by the body the aggregate of material 
powers obtained by scientific promotion of exercise and 
digestion. It is possible for the soul to be strong with a 
weak body, and the body strong with a weak soul; and in 
this sense only the two are separately considered, but not 
necessarily, therefore, considered as finally separable. 

And understanding thus much, we can now clearly under- 
stand, whether we receive it or not, Plato’s distinct assertion 


* Compare II. 539. 5 [665]. 
+ Henceforward, I omit what seem to me needless of the mere ex- 
pressions of varied assent which break the clauses of the Athenian’s 


course of thought. 
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that, as gymnastic exercise is necessary to keep the body 
healthy, musical exercise is necessary to keep the soul 
healthy ; and that the proper nourishment of the intellect 
and passions can no more take place without music, than the 
proper functions of the stomach and the blood without exercise. 

We may be little disposed, at first, to believe this, because 
we are unaware, in the first place, how much music, from the 
nurse’s song to the military band and the lover’s ballad, does 
really modify existing civilized life; and, in the second 
place, we are not aware how much higher range, if rightly 
practical, its influence would reach, of which right practice 
I must say, before going on with Plato’s teaching, that the 
chief condition is companionship, or choral association, (not 
so much marked by Plato in words, because he could not 
conceive of music practised otherwise,) and that for persons 
incapable of song to be content in amusement by a profes- 
sional singer, is as much a sign of decay in the virtue and 
use of music, as crowded spectators in the amphitheatre 
sitting to be amused by gladiators are a sign of decline in 
the virtue and use of war, 

And now, we take the grand statement of the evil of 
change in methods of childish play, following on the general 
discussion of the evil of change :— 


“T say, then, that in all cities we have all failed to recog- 
nize that the kind of play customary with the children is the 
principal of the forces that maintain the established laws. 
For when the kind of play is determined, and so regulated 
that the children always play and use their fancies in the 
same way and with the same playthings, this quietness 
allows the laws which are established in earnest to remain 
quiet also ; but if once the plays are moved and cast in new 
shapes, always introducing other changes, and none of the 
young people agreeing with each other in their likings, nor 
as to what is becoming and unbecoming either in the com- 
posure of their bodies or in their dress, but praise in a 
special way any one who brings in a new fashion whether of 
composure or colour—nothing, if we say rightly, can be a 
greater plague (destructive disease) in a city ; for he who 
changes the habits of youth is, indeed, without being noticed, 
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making what is ancient contemptible, and what is new, hon- 
ourable,—and than this, I repeat, whether in the belief of it, 
or the teaching, there cannot be a greater plague inflicted 
on a city. 

“Can we do anything better to prevent this than the 
Egyptians did; namely, to consecrate every dance and 
every melody, ordering first the festivals of the year, and 
determining what days are to be devoted to the Gods, and 
to the children of the Gods, and to the Angels.* And then 
to determine also what song at each offering is to be sung ; 
and with what dances each sacrifice to be sanctified ; and 
whatever rites and times are thus ordained, all the citizens 
in common, sacrificing to the Fates and to all the Gods, shall 
consecrate with libation. 


* T cannot but point out with surprise and regret the very mischievous 
error of Mr. Jowett’s translation in this place of the word ‘ daimoves ’— 
‘heroes.’ Had Plato meant heroes, he would have said heroes, the 
word in this case being the same in English as in Greek. He means 
the Spiritual Powers which have lower office of ministration to men; in 
this sense the word dzmon was perfectly and constantly understood by 
the Greeks, and by the Christian Church adopting Greek terms; and 
on the theory that the Pagan religion was entirely false, but that its 
spiritual powers had real existence, the word demon necessarily came 
among Christians to mean an evil angel,—just as much an angel as Ra- 
phael or Gabriel—but of contrary powers. I cannot therefore use the 
literal word demon, because it has this wholly false and misleading 
association infixed in it; but in translating it ‘angel,’ I give to the 
English reader its full power and meaning in the Greek mind; being 
exactly what the term ayycAos, or messenger, was adopted by the Chris- 
tians to signify, of their own good spirits. There are then, the reader 
must observe generally, four orders of /igher spiritual powers, honoured 
by the Greeks: 

I. The Gods,—of various ranks, from the highest Twelve to the 
minor elemental powers, such as Tritons, or Harpies. 

II. The Sons of the Gods,—children of the Gods by mortal mothers, 
as Heracles, or Castor. Rightly sometimes called Demi-Gods, 

III. Angels,—spiritual powers in constant attendance on man. 

IV. Heroes,—men of consummate virtue, to whose souls religious 
rites are performed in thankfulness by the peoples whom they saved or 
exalted, and whose immortal power remains for their protection. I 
have often elsewhere spoken of the beautiful custom of the Locrians 
always to leave a vacant place in their charging ranks for the spirit of 
Ajax Oileus. Of these four orders, however, the first two naturally 
blend, because the sons of the Gods become Gods after death. Hence 
the real orders of spiritual powers alove humanity, are three—Gods, 
Angels, Heroes, (as we shall find presently, in the passage concerning 
prayer and praise,) associated with the spirits on the ordinary level of 
humanity, of Home, and of Ancestors. Compare Hors, Letter LXX., 
p. 313. 
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“T say, then, there should be three choirs to fill, as with 
enchantment of singing, the souls of children while they are 
tender, teaching them many other things, of which we have 
told and shall tell, but this chiefly and for the head and sum 
of all, that the life which is noblest is also deemed by the 
Gods the happiest. Saying this to them, we shall at once 
say the truest of things, and that of which we shall most 
easily persuade those whom we ought to persuade.” With 
which we may at once read also this,—II. 540. 2 [665]: 
“That every grown-up person and every child, slave and 
free, male and female,—and, in a word, the entire city sing- 
ing to itself—should never pause in repeating such good 
lessons as we have explained ; yet somehow changing, and 
so inlaying and varying them, that the singers may always 
be longing to sing, and delighting in it.” 


And this is to be ordered according to the ages of the 
people and the ranks of the deities. For the choir of the 
Muses is to be of children, up to the age of sixteen ; after 
that, the choir of Apollo, formed of those who have learned 
perfectly the mastery of the lyre,—from sixteen to thirty ; 
and then the choir of Dionysus, of the older men, from thirty 
to sixty ; and after sixty, being no longer able to sing, they 
should become mythologists, relating in divine tradition the 
moral truths they formerly had sung. IT. 528. 12 [664]. 

At this point, if not long before, I imagine my reader 
stopping hopelessly, feeling the supreme uselessness of such 
a conception as this, in modern times, and its utter contari- 
ness to everything taught as practical among us. ‘ Belief 
in Gods! belief in divine tradition of Myths! Old men, as 
a class, to become mythologists, instead of misers! and 
music, throughout life, to be the safeguard of morality !— 
What futility is it to talk of such things now. 

Yes, to a certain extent this impression is true. Plato’s 
scheme was impossible even in his own day,—as Bacon’s 
New Atlantis in his day—as Calvin’s reform in Ais day—as 
Goethe’s Academe in his. Out of the good there was in all 
these men, the world gathered what it could find of evil, 
made its useless Platonism out of Plato, its graceless Calvin- 
ism out of Calvin, determined Bacon to be the meanest of 
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mankind, and of Goethe gathered only a luscious story of 
seduction, and daintily singable devilry. Nothing in the 
dealings of Heaven with Earth is so wonderful to me as 
the way in which the evil angels are allowed to spot, per- 
vert, and bring to nothing, or to worse, the powers of the 
greatest men: so that Greece must be ruined, for all that 
Plato can say,-—Geneva for all that Calvin can say,—Eng- 
land for all that Sir Thomas More and Bacon can say ;— 
and only Gounod’s Faust to be the visible outcome to Europe 
of the school of Weimar. 

What, underneath all that visible ruin, these men have done 
in ministry to the continuous soul of this race, may yet be 
known in the day when the wheat shall be gathered into the 
garner. But I can’t go on with my work now ; besides, I 
had a visit yesterday from the friend who wrote me that let- 
ter about speaking more gently of things and people, and he 
brought me a sermon of the Bishop of Manchester’s to read, 
—which begins with the sweetly mild and prudent state- 
ment that St. Paul, while ‘ wading in the perilous depths” 
of anticipations of immortality, and satisfied that there 
would be a victory over the grave, and that mortality would 
be swallowed up of life, wisely brought his readers’ thoughts 
back from dreamland to reality, by bidding them simply be 
steadfast, unmovable—always abounding in the work of the 
Lord,—forasmuch as they knew that their labour would 
not be in vain in the Lord; and in which, farther on, the 
Bishop, feeling the knowledge in modern times not quite 
so positive on that subject, supports his own delicately sug- 
gested opinions by quoting Mr. John Stuart Mill, who “in 
his posthumous. essays admits that though the doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul is probably an illusion, it is mor- 
ally so valuable that it had better be retained,”—a sentence, 
by the way, which I recommend to the study of those friends 
of mine who were so angry with me for taxing Mr. John 
Stuart Mill with dishonesty, on the subject of rent. (ime 
and Tide, pp. 104, 105.) 

Well, all this, the sermon, and the quotations in it, and 
the course of thought they have led me into, are entirely 
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paralyzing to me in the horrible sense they give me of loath= 
some fallacy and fatuity prevading every syllable of our 
modern words, and every moment of our modern life ; and 
of the uselessness of asking such people to read any Plato, 
or Bacon, or Sir Thomas More, or to do anything of the 
true work of the Lord, forasmuch as they don’t know, and 
seem to have no capacity for learning, that such labour shall 
not be in vain, But I will venture once more to warn the 
Bishop against wading, himself, in the “perilous depths” of 
anticipations of immortality, until he has answered my sim- 
ple question to him, whether he considers usury a work of 
the Lord? And he will find, if he has “time” to look at 
them, in last /brs, some farther examples of the Lord’s work 
of that nature, done by England in India just now, in which 
his diocese of Manchester is somewhat practically concerned. 

I cannot go on with my work, therefore, in this temper, 
and indeed perhaps this much of Plato is enough for one 
letter ;—but I must say, at least, what it is all coming to. 

If you will look back to the 46th page of Time and Tide, 
you will find the work I am now upon, completely sketched 
out in it, saying finally that “the action of the devilish or 
deceiving person is in nothing shown quite so distinctly 
among us at this day, not even in our commercial dishones- 
ties, or social cruelties, as in its having been able to take 
away music as an instrument of education altogether, and to 
enlist it almost wholly in the service of superstition on the 
one hand, and of sensuality on the other. And then follows 
the promise that, after explaining, as far as I know it, the 
significance of the parable of the Prodigal Son, (done in 
Time and Tide, ss. 1%5—1%78,) I should “take the three 
means of human joy therein stated, fine dress, rich food, and 
music, and show you how these are meant all alike to be 
sources of life and means of moral discipline, to all men, and 
how they have all three been made by the devil the means of 
guilt, dissoluteness, and death.” 

This promise I have never fulfilled, and after seven years am 
only just coming to the point of it. Which is, in few words, 
that to distribute good food, beautiful dress, and the practical 
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habit of delicate art, is the proper work of the fathers and 
mothers of every people for help of those who have been lost 
in guilt and misery: and that only by direct doing of these 
three things can they now act beneficently or helpfully to any 
soul capable of reformation. Therefore, you who are eat- 
ing luxurious dinners, call in the tramp from the highway 
and share them with him,—so gradually you will understand 
how your brother came to de a tramp; and practically make 
your own dinners plain till the poor man’s dinner is rich,— 
or you are no Christians ; and you who are dressing in fine 
dress, put on blouses and aprons, till you have got your 
poor dressed with grace and decency,—or you are no Chris- 
tians ; and you who can sing and play on instruments, hang 
your harps on the pollards above the rivers you have poi- 
soned, or else go down among the mad and vile and deaf 
things whom you have made, and put melody into the souls 
of them,—else you are no Christians. 

No Christians, you ; no, nor have you even the making of 
a Christian in you. Alms and prayers, indeed, alone, won’t 
make one, but they have the bones and substance of one in 
the womb ; and you—poor modern Judasian—have lost not 
only the will to give, or to pray, but the very understand- 
ing of what gift and prayer mean. ‘Give, and it shall be 
given to you,”—not by God, forsooth, you think, in glori- 
ous answer of gift, but only by the Jew money-monger in 
twenty per cent., and let no benevolence be done that will 
not pay. ‘Knock, and it shall be opened to you,”—nay, 
never by God, in miraculous answer, but perchance you 
may be allowed to amuse yourself, with the street boys, in 
rat-tat-tatting on the knocker; or perchance you may be 
taken for a gentleman, if you elegantly ring the visitors’ bell, 
—till the policeman Death comes down the street, and stops 
the noise of you. 

Wretch that you are, if indeed, calling yourself a Christian, 
you can find any dim fear of God, or any languid love of 
Christ, mixed in the dregs of you,—then, for God’s sake, 
learn at least what prayer means, from Hezekiah and Isaiah, 
and not from the last cockney curly-tailed puppy who yaps 
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and snaps in the Mineteenth Century,*—and for Christ’s sake, 
learn what alms mean, from the Lord who gave you His Life, 
and not from the lady patronesses of the last charity ball. 

Learn what these mean, Judasian Dives, if it may be,— 
while Lazarus yet lies among the dogs,—while yet there is 
no gulf fixed between you and the heavens,—while yet the 
stars in their courses do not forbid you to think their Guide 
is mindful of you. For truly the day is coming of which 
Isaiah told—“ The sinners in Zion are afraid ; fearfulness 
hath surprised the hypocrites. Who among us shall dwell 
with the devouring fire ? who among us shall dwell with ever- 
lasting burnings?” And the day of which he told is coming, 
also, when the granaries of the plains of heaven, and the 
meres of its everlasting hills, shall be opened, and poured 
forth for its children ; and the bread shall be given, and the 
water shall be sure, for him “that walketh righteously, and 
speaketh uprightly—that despiseth the gain of oppressions 
—that shaketh his hands from holding of bribes—that stop- 
peth his ears from hearing of blood, and shutteth his eyes 
from seeing evil. He shall dwell on high—his place of de- 
fence shall be the munitions of rocks.” Yea, blessing, beyond 
all blessing in the love of mortal friend, or the light of native 
tand,—“ Thine eyes shall see the King in His beauty ; they 
shall behold the Land that is far away.” 


* Nevertheless, I perceive at last a change coming over the spirit of 
our practical literature, and commend all the recent papers by Lord 
Blackford, Mr. Oxenham, Mr. Mallock, and Mr. Hewlett, very earnestly 
to my own readers’ attention. 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


I, Affairs of the Company. 


Prospering. The Companions must take this brief statement, for 
once, with as much faith as if it were the chairman’s of an insolvent 
railway, for I have no space to tell them more. 


II. Affairs of the Master. 


Too many for him: and it is quite certain he can’t continue to ride so 
many horses at once, or keep so many balls in the air. All that he 
thinks it needful, in this Yors, to say, is that, whatever he may cease 
hope of doing, he will not fail from St. George’s work, as long as he has 
strength for any work at all. 


III. I give a general answer to the following letter, asking my corre- 
spondent’s pardon for anything which may seem severe, or inapplicable, 
in his own special case. There are also, I fear, one or two words mis- 
printed or misplaced in the letter—but I have carelessly lost the MS., 
and cannot correct. 


‘Dear Sir,—I venture to address you upon a matter that concerns 
me very much—viz., the leisure time of my existence. Nine hours of 
each day are taken up as employer (sedentary business); three hours of 
which, perhaps, working myself. One hour and a half, each, devoted 
to the study of music and drawing or painting. Five hours yet remain- 
ing walking to or from business, meals, physical exercise,—this last of 
the usual gymnastic useless pattern. 

‘“<T cannot but think that there must be many others like situated — 
perhaps compelled to plunge with the stream of the questionable morality 
of modern commerce, or in other various ways making it utterly im- 
possible, during that portion of the day, to follow out the life you 
teach us to live,—yet who feel and desire that that portion of day they 
can really call their own, should be spent in a true rounded manly de- 
velopment, and as far as may be in harmony with that which is eter- 
nally right. I do not know of any prescribed detail you have made 
with special reference to this compromised class, and this is the only 
excuse I can offer for writing to you—you that are the source of all that 
I feel deepest in religion and morality: fathom ft I cannot, yet feel 
deeper and stronger each succeeding year, all that I love in nature and 
art I owe to you ; and this debt of gratitude has made me bold to try 
and make it greater. ‘¢ River gratefully yours.” 
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If we know there is a God, and mean to please Him, or if even 
(which is the utmost we can generally say, for the best of our faith, 
if we think there is so much hope, or danger, of there being a God as 
to make it prudent in us to try to discover whether there be or not, in 
the only way He has allowed us to ascertain the fact, namely, doing as 
we have heard that He has bidden us,) we may be sure He can never 
be pleased by the form of compromise with circumstances, that all the 
business of our day shall be wrong, on the principle of sacrificial atone: 
ment, that the play of it shall be right ;—or perhaps not even that quite 
right, but in my correspondent’s cautious phrase, only ‘‘as far as may 
be, in harmony with what is right.” 

Now the business ‘necessities’ of the present day are the precise 
form of idolatry which is, at the present day, crucially forbidden by- 
Christ; precisely as falling down to worship graven images, or eating 
meat offered to idols, was crucially forbidden in earlier times. And it 
is by enduring the persecution, or death, which may be implied in 
abandoning ‘business necessities’ that the Faith of the Believer, 
whether in the God of the Jew or Christian, must be now tried and 
proved. 

But in order to make such endurance possible, of course our side must 
be openly taken, and our companions in the cause known ; this being also 
needful, that our act may have the essential virtue of Witness-dom, or 
as we idly translate it, Martyr-dom, 

This is the practical reason for joining a guild, and signing at least 
the Creed of St. George, which is so worded as to be acceptable by all 
who are resolved to serve God, and withdraw from idolatry. * 


But for the immediate question in my correspondent’s case— 

First. Keep a working man’s dress at the office, and always wall 
home and return in it; so as to be able to put your hand to anything 
that is useful. Instead of the fashionable vanities of competitive gym- 
nastics, learn common forge work, and to plane and saw well ;—then, 
if you find in the city you live in, that everything which human hands 
and arms are able, and human mind willing, to do, of pulling, pushing, 
carrying, making, or cleaning—(see in last Mors the vulgar schoolmis- 
tress’s notion of the civilization implied in a mechanical broom)—is done 
by machinery, —you will come clearly to understand, what I have never 
been able yet to beat, with any quantity of verbal hammering, into my 
readers’ heads,—that, as long as living breath-engines, and their glo- 
rious souls and muscles, stand idle in the streets, to dig coal out of pits 
to drive dead steam-engines, is an absurdity, waste, and wickedness, for 


* The magnificent cheat which the Devil played on the Protestant sect, from Knox 
downwards, in making them imagine that Papists were disbelieving idolaters, and thus 
entirely effacing all spiritual meaning from the word ‘ idolatry,’ was the consummation 
of his great victory over the Christian Church, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
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which—I am bankrupt in terms of contempt,—and politely finish my 
paragraph —‘‘ My brethren, these things ought not so to be.” 

Secondly. Of simple exercises, learn to walk and run at the utmost 
speed consistent with health; do this by always going at the quickest 
pace you can in the streets, and by steadily, though minutely, increas- 
ing your pace over a trial piece of ground, every day. Learn also 
dancing, with extreme precision; and wrestling, if you have any likely 
strength ; in summer, also rowing in sea-boats; or barge-work, on 
calm water; and, in winter, (with skating of course,) quarterstaff and 
sword-exercise. 


IV. The following extract from the report of the Howard Association 
is of great value and importance : — 


‘* INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION versus CRIME.—Several years ago the 
Secretary of the Howard Association, having to visit the chief prisons 
of Holland and Belgium, took occasion to notice other social institu- 
tions of those countries, and on his return to England invited attention 
(in many newspapers) to the very useful tendency of the cheap tech- 
nical schools of Holland, for the industrial training of poor children. 
Many circumstances indicate that public and legislative attention is 
more than ever needed to this question. For the extension of intellec- 
tual teaching through the ‘ Board Schools,’ valuable as it is, has not, 
as yet, been accompanied by an adequate popular conviction that mere 
head knowledge, apart from handicraft skill, is a very one-sided aspect 
of education, and if separated from the latter, may in general be com- 
pared to rowing a boat with one oar. (Far worse than that, to loading 
it with rubbish till it sinks.—J. R.) Indeed, popular intellectual edu- 
cation, if separated from its two essential complements—vreligious and 
industrial training—is an engine fraught with terrible mischief. 

‘¢ An instructive leading article in the Hull Pucket (of May 11th, 1877) 
complains of a great increase of juvenile crime in that large town, 
where, at times, the spectacle has been witnessed of ‘gangs of young 
thieves lining the front of the dock, several of them so small that they 
had to be placed upon a box or stool to enable the magistrates to see 
them.’ And the crimes of those children are not only more numerous but 
more serious than formerly. The Editor adds, ‘ [ts singular that the 
rapid increase should date from the time that the Hducation Act came 
into force. Here again ws indicated the necessity for manual training in 
addition to head knowledge.* 

“Tn connection with industrial education, it may also be mentioned 
that during the year a veteran member of this Association, ex-Sheriff 
Watson (of Ratho, N.B.) has published a pamphlet, Pauperism and In- 
dustrial Education in Aberdeenshire (Blackwood), in which he shows that 
a very remarkable diminution of crime and pauperism has taken place 
in that particular county as compared with the rest of Scotland, owing 
mainly to ¢ndustrial day schools. The children came from their own 
homes at seven or eight o’clock a.m.; had breakfast, dinner, and sup- 
per; were employed three hours daily inlearning, and religious instruc- 
tion, and five hours in manual industry, and returned to their owr 


* Ttalics mine. 


Vou. IV.—11 
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homes at night. It is stated, ‘ When all these elements are combined 
and skilfully applied, success is certain. When any one of them is left 
out, failure is equally sure.’ ” 


(I do not quite know what the writer means by ‘learning’ in this 
passage. But I can assure him, whatever he means by it, that element 
may be left out harmlessly, if only the child be taught good manners, 
religious faith, and manual skill.—J. R.) 


V. Ihave not time, alas, to comment on the following two letters ; 
except only to say that the introductory one is from a Companion of 
the Guild; and that the introduced one is the most extraordinary testi- 
mony to the practical powers of children, rightly educated, which I 
haye ever seen or heard of. Here is little Hercules, again visible to us 
in his cradle, and no more in myth, but a living symbol! If any prac- 
tical reader should be too much pained by the sentimental names of the 
children, let him read, to refresh himself, the unsentimental oration of 
the Scotsman in the last article of our Correspondence. 


624th July, 1877. 


‘¢ Dear Mr. Ruskin,—When Mr. Ward was here the other evening, we 
were reading a letter from a cousin of ours who has been several years 
in California ; and he said he thought you would like it for Hors ; sol 
send some extracts—more perhaps than are suitable for Mors,—but I 
thought you might like to see them. The gentleman was an English 
doctor, and practised for many years in Ceylon, and has been almost 
all over the world. He married a gentle, well-educated English lady, 
and they have seven children. ‘ Neenee’s’ name is ‘Irene Dolores ;’ 
the boy they call ‘ Buddha’ is ‘ Everest,’ after the highest mountain in 
Hindostan. ‘Nannie’ is ‘Janthe.’ Every word of the letter is true, 
for ‘Gus’ couldn't exaggerate or prevaricate in the slightest possible 
degree, Ever yours sincerely,” 


‘15th May, 1877. 


‘‘T am running two farms, about four miles apart—one with goats 
(Angora), and the other grain, sheep, and pigs. My time is at present 
entirely occupied, and all of us are busy all the time. Percy and 
Nannie herd the goats just now, and will have to, for another month, 
as they are kidding, and we are milking them. We have about 222 
goats, all the Angoras which produce mohair. They are the most 
beautiful creatures you ever saw. Percy is only five, yet he killed a 
rattlesnake a few days ago, about four feet long, and as big as my arm ; 
it was as much as he could carry with both hands, when he brought it 
home in triumph. Nannie nearly trod on it, and he killed it for her. 
I can’t afford to get the children boots, so they are obliged to look out 
sharp for snakes, Buddha trod on an enormous rattlesnake the other 
day, but his naked foot did not hurt it, soit did not bite him. 

‘*On the other farm I have about 400 merino sheep and 70 hogs. 
The children all have their work to do. Percy, Nannie, and Buddha 
herd goats. Zoe and Neenee look after the baby and the younger 
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children, and dress and wash them, lay the table, help cook, and wash 
dishes ; and the mother makes all our clothes. We live roughly, but we 
have plenty to eat and drink. All our plans as to coming home are 
knocked on the head, and I have determined not to entertain the idea 
again, but to settle down here for good. Farming is slow work, but 
we shall get on in time ; and if we don’t, the boys will. We will edu- 
cate them the best we can, and I don’t think much of education or 
civilization anyhow. Zoe is learning the violin, and I shall buy a 
zithern for Neenee. All the children have an excellent ear for music, 
and Zoe bids fair to have a very fine voice, The boys will have been 
brought up to this sort of farming, and will have a good chance to get 
on, I] think. For a man with a lot of children, Cala is the best place. 
I don’t wish to have anything more to do with medicine, —it’s all a big 
humbug. For the most part farming is honest ;—anyhow, at least its 
possible to be an honest farmer. 

‘‘T am just about to enlarge the house. The climate is the best in 
the world. We live very roughly, and perhaps a little slovenly; but 
we have lots to eat and drink,—three good square meals every day; 
and after this year shall have fruit. 

““T believe we are fixtures here now: indeed I mean to dig me a 
grave on the top of our hill, so as to get as near to heaven as possible, 

‘*T think, on the whole, the kids will have a better chance here than 
at home.* Besides, the times will be bad at home now. You are 
drifting into a terrible war, in the course of which England will lose 
India, I think,—not altogether directly by Russia, but by revolt of the 
natives.” 


VI. A letter of deep import from my old friend and correspondent in 
Time and Tide, Mr. Dixon. It shall be commented on at length in next 
Fors: meantime, I commend with sternest ratification, to all my 
readers, Mr. George Mitchell’s letter in the Budlder for August 25th of 
this year. 


“15, SUNDERLAND STREET, SUNDERLAND, 15th Sept., 1877. 


‘* Dear Sir,—I omitted in my last to inform you that the new Labour 
League of America is a revival of the old ideas that were promulgated 
by the Anabaptists in the time of Luther, in Germany, in the Peasants’ 
War, and then again by the French Revolutionists, 1789. The leader 
Schwab is one of the leaders of the ‘ Internationalists’ who figured in 
the Paris Commune days. A very good summary of their ideas and 
plans was given in a series of articles in Yrasen’s Magazine a few years 
ago. I possess several of their programmes, though of late I have 
heard very little of them. I enclose a cutting respecting their Congress 
this year on the Continent. 

‘‘T will try to procure something of more detail, for I am very deeply 
interested in this organization, though I do not agree with all the 
principles they advocate. I see init a great principle for the good of 
the working classes if it was rightly and justly conducted. It aims to 
unite the working classes of every country in one bond of universal 
brotherhood. It is opposed to waz, strikes, and all such like combina- 


* Very certainly, my friend ;—but what is the chance of home, if all the kids good for 
anything are in California / 
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tions having force as the principal means of attaining the amelioration of 
the evils they suffer from. The original ideas were of a simple, gradual, 
progressive character, but ultimated in the fierce rabid actions that 
stained the Commune in Paris, the result of being led by fierce wild 
men. Ina novel entitled The Universalist, is a very good account of 
their aims, only it is coloured with a novelist’s romantic way of de- 
picting such matters. 

‘“‘Tf you care for more respecting them, I can, I think, send you some 
particulars. I enclose you Brignt’s speech at Manchester, which seems 
not so jubilant as he used to be of the progress of our people: his 
allusion to Venice seemed akin to some thoughts of yours, so thought 
would interest you; also his allusion to the Indian Famine, and our 
neglect of our duty to these people. 

“Was the leisure of the Greeks not due to the hard work of the 
helots and slaves they had? Is ow? leisure, or rather the leisure of our 
rich people, not due to the work done by our workpeople? Just think 
of the leisure of our people,—think of the idle lives of the daughters 
of our tradespeople : it seems to me there is more leisure enjoyed now 
by our rich people than ever was enjoyed by any people—I mean the 
rich and trading classes. 

‘‘ When I visit the houses of our trading classes I feel amazed to see 
the gradual change in their circumstances within these few years,— 
the style of life they live, the servants they keep, the almost idle lives 
of their sons and daughters. Then see the way in which we live, —how 
different to the simple style of our forefathers! If our lives were 
simpler, if we all had to labour somewhat like our old peopie, then how 
different it would be ! ‘* Your respectfully, 

“THoMAS DIXON.” 


Well said, my old friend : but you must not confuse fevered idleness 
with leisure. 

All questions raised either by my Manchester or Newcastle corre- 
spondent, respecting our want or possession of leisure, are answered by 
the following short extract from Plato :— 


“The Athenian. Do we then all recognise the reason why, in our 
cities, such noble choirs and exercise have all but passed away ;—or 
shall we only say that it is because of the ignorance of the people and 
their legislators ? 

“ The Cretan. Perhaps so. 

‘‘ A. Ah no, you too simple Cleinias! there are two other causes; 
and causes enough they are, too. 

‘* @. Which mean you ? 

‘““A, The first, the love of riches, leaving no moment of leisure” 
(making all Time leisureless) ‘‘ to care about anything but one’s own 
possessions, upon which the soul of every citizen being suspended, 
cannot contain any other thought but of his daily gain. And what- 
ever knowledge or skill may conduce to such gain,—that, he is most 
ready in private to learn and practise; but mocks at every other. 
Here then is one of the causes we look for, that no one cares any more 
to be earnest in any good or honourable thing ; but every man, in insa- 
tiable thirst for gold and silver, will submit himself to any art or trick 
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if only he can grow rich by it, and do any deed,—be it holy, be it pro- 
fane, or be it utterly vile,—reluctant at nothing, if only he may get the 
power, like a beast, to eat and drink his fill of every kind, and fulfil to 
the uttermost all his lusts.’’— Laws, VIII. 351. 20 [831]. 


VII. The following public voice of the New Town of Edinburgh, on 
the ‘inevitable’ in Scotland, may perhaps enable some of my readers 
to understand at last when I said, seven years ago, that I should like 
to destroy the New Town of Edinburgh;—namely, because I loved the 
Old one,—and the better Burg that shall be for ever. 

I have yet one other modern oration to set beside this; and then I 
will say my say of both. 


“*A letter which we print elsewhere, written by an able practical 
farmer, appeals strongly to the Highland and Agricultural Society to 
do something ‘to stay the plague of depopulation of men and valuable 
live-stock, and to dislodge the wild beasts and birds which have heen 
the cause of so much injury to Scottish agriculture.’ The request will 
seem, on the face of it, to be strange, if not unintelligible, seeing that 
there are more people in Scotland now than ever there were before, 
and that Scottish agriculture, judged by what it brings to market, 
produces more than ever it did. A perusal of the whole of the letter, 
however, will show what it is that the writer means. He has been 
looking at a farm, or what used to be a sheep farm, somewhere in the 
north, and he finds that it is now given up to game. The land was, 
he says, thirty or forty years ago divided into four or five average-sized 
farms, each haying tenants, and carefully cultivated in the lower-lying 
parts, while on the hills cattle and sheep fed. Altogether these farms 
afforded a ‘livelihood to quiet and industrious tenants and peasants, 
giving the owners fair rentals, with certainty of advance by judicious 
outlay in permanent improvements.’ Nowall this is changed. There 
are no men, horses, cattle, or sheep, only game. The sheep-drains are 
choked, and the lands are boggy. ‘This, then, is what the writer 
means by depopulation, and by injury to Scottish agriculture. Of 
course he sees in it great national injury in the shape of limitation 
of the area of land fitted for agriculture, and in the lessening of the 
meat supply, and, as we have said, he calls upon the Highland and Ag- 
ricultural Society to do something to bring back the people and the 
farms. 

“The question will naturally be asked, What can the Highland and 
Agricultural Society do? Perhaps, too, most people will ask, Ought 
it to do anything? ‘he writer of the letter is laudably anxious for 
the extension and improvement of the business in which he is en- 
gaged, and he regards the afforesting of sheep land as a great offence. 
But can it be so regarded by the Highland and Agricultural Society, 
or by the country generally ? It may be that many of us would think 
the land better used as a sheep farm than as agame forest; but that 
is not the question. What the landlord has had to decide has been how 
to make the most profitadle use of his property, and he has apparently 
found that he could make more of it for sporting purposes than he 
could for farming. ‘ There’s a greater interest at stake than the sheep 
farmer,’ said the gamekeeper to vur correspondent, who adds that ‘you 
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discover that some wealthy Cockney pays more for six weeks blow- 
ing off powder and shot than the sheep farmer can pay for a whole 
year.’ Well, that is the whole question in a nutshell—the land lets for 
more to the sportsman than to the farmer. What would be thought of 
the landlord as a man of business if he did not let his land in the best 
market? Our correspondent would think it hard if anybody sought to 
place restrictions upon the sale of his produce. The people who de- 
nounce all intoxicating liquors are in the habit of showing that the 
consumption of barley in breweries and distilleries is an enormous ab- 
straction from the food of the people for purposes which have no value 
—nay, which they assert are positively injurious. What would our cor- 
respondent think if it was proposed to compel him to grow less barley 
or to sell his barley for other purposes than brewing or distillation? He 
would say, and rightly, that it was a grossly improper interference with 
his right to make the most of his business ; yet it would really be no 
worse in principle than what he virtually proposes in the case of land- 
lords. To say that they must not let their land for sporting purposes, 
and that they must let it for agriculture, would be a limitation of their 
market exactly the same in principle, and proportionately the same in 
effect, as a law preventing farmers from selling their barley to brewers, 
and compelling them to use it or sell it only for the feeding of cattle. 
The mistake of supposing that landlords ought to have some peculiar 
economic principles applied to them in the sense of restricting the use 
to which they shall put their land is common enough, but the reasons 
given are, as a rule, sentimental rather than practical. It may be said 
that the complaint of our correspondent as to the abstraction of land 
from agriculture, and the consequent lessening of the supply of food, 
is practical. In the same sense so is the complaint of the total abstain- 
ers as to barley, and so would be an objection to the sale or feuing of 
land for building purposes ; but they are not convincing. In the neigh- 
bourhood of every great town many acres of land that would have pro- 
duced food have been covered with buildings ; ought the extension of 
towns, therefore, to be prohibited by law ? 

“The depopulation of the country districts isa favourite theme with 
sentimental people, who will persist in fighting against the inevitable, 
and speaking of that as a crime which is in fact the operation of a nut- 
ural law. (!) Like our correspondent, they draw loving pictures of 
small farms and numerous tenants, giving the impression that when 
these could be seen, the times were blissful and the nation strong. Ac- 
cording to these theorists, not only were the farmers and peasantry nu- 
merous, but they were happy, contented, and prosperous; and now 
they are all gone, to the injury of the country. If the picture were in 
all respects faithful, it would not show that any action to prevent the 
change would have been possible or successful. It is as certain as any- 
thing can be that so long as better wages and better living are to be 
got in towns, working people will not stay in the country. Census re- 
turns show that while the population of the rural districts is steadily 
decreasing, that of the towns is as steadily and rapidly increasing ; the 
reason being that people can earn more in towns than they can in the 
country. Nor is that all. It cannot be doubted that the tendency to 
throw several small farms into a single large one, while it has helped 
the decrease of the population, has largely increased the quantity of 
food produced. ‘The crofter’s life alternated between barely enough 
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and starvation. Tt was rare that he could get before the world. His 
means being small, he could not cultivate his land to advantage, and 
what he did cost him heavily. He had to do wearily and wastefully 
what the large farmer can do with ease and economically. No doubt 
many of the crofters clung to their mode of life—they knew no other. 
But with the spread of railways, the increase of steamboats, the open- 
ing of roads, and the accessibility of newspapers, they learned to 
change their opinions, as they discovered that they could shake off 
their misery and live comparatively well without half the anxiety or 
actual labour that accompanied their life of semi-starvation. It would 
probably be found that, in the cases where changes were made by com- 
pulsion and by wholesale, the people who were sent away are now highly 
grateful for what was done. Whether that be the case or not, however, 
it is certain that what is called the depopulation of the country dis- 
tricts will go on as long as the towns offer greater inducements to the 
people. It seems to be thought not only that landlords ought to be 
compelled to let their land in small farms, but that some people 
should be compelled to occupy them. That is the logical inference 
from the complaints that are made, and it is enough to state it to show 
its absurdity. Nothing of the kind is or ought to be possible. Land 
and its cultivation must be on a perfectly business footing if there is to 
be real progress and if no injustice is to be done. The people who 
complain of depopulation are not, as a rule, those whose lot in having 
to leave their patches of land is thought to be so hard, but theorists and 
sentimentalists who, if they could have their way, would inflict ter- 
rible evils upon the country. It is not meant that our correspondent 
is one of these. He probably talks of depopulation rather as a fashion 
of speaking than as advancing a theory, or because he is actuated by a 
sentiment. He is a farmer, and does not like to see a farm become 
a forest: that is why he complains. Yet he would no doubt admit that 
every man is entitled to do the best he can for himself provided he 
does no injury to others. That is a rule which he would insist upon 
in his own case, and properly ; and he will tind it very difficult to show 
cause why it should not also be applied to crofters and landlords.”— 
Scotsman, 20th June, 1877. 
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LETTER LXXXIII. 


“Was the leisure of the Greeks not owing to the hard 
work of the helots and slaves they had?” asked my old 
friend, Thomas Dixon, in his letter given last month. 

Yes, truly, good labourer ; nor the Greeks’ leisure only, 
but also—if we are to call it leisure—that of the rich and 
powerful of this world, since this world began. And more 
and more I perceive, as my old age opens to me the deeper 
secrets of human life, that the true story and strength of that 
world are the story and strength of these helots and slaves , 
and only its fiction and feebleness in the idleness of those 
who feed on them :—which fiction and feebleness, with all 
their cruelty and sensuality, filling the cup of the fornication 
of the kings of the earth now to the lip, must be, in no long 
time now, poured out upon the earth; and the cause of the 
poor judged by the King who shall reign in righteousness. 
For all these petty struggles of the past, of which you write 
to me, are but the scudding clouds and first wailing winds, of 
the storm which must be as the sheet lightning—from one 
part of heaven to the other,— So also shall the coming of 
the Son of Man be.” 

Only the first scudding clouds, I say,—these hitherto sedi- 
tions ; for, as yet, they have only been of the ambitious, or 
the ignorant ; and only against tyrannous men: so that they 
ended, if successful, in mere ruinous license ; and if they 
failed, were trampled out in blood: but now, the ranks are 
gathering, on the one side, of men rightly informed, and 
meaning to seek redress by lawful and honourable means 
only ; and, on the other, of men capable of compassion, and 
open to reason, but with personal interests at stake so vast, 
and with all the gear and mechanism of their acts so involved 


in the web of past iniquity, that the best of them are help- 
less, and the wisest blind. 
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No debate, on such terms, and on such scale, has yet di- 
vided the nations ; nor can any wisdom foresee the sorrow, 
or the glory, of its decision. One thing only we know, that 
in this contest, assuredly, the victory cannot be by violence ; 
that every conquest under the Prince of War retards the 
standards of the Prince of Peace; and that every good 
servant must abide his Master’s coming in the patience, not 
the refusal, of his daily labour. 

Patiently, and humbly, I resume my own, not knowing 
whether shall prosper—either this or that; caring only 
that, in so far as it reaches and remains, it may be faithful 
and true, 

Following the best order I can in my notes,—interrupted 
by the Bishop’s sermon in last letter,—I take, next, Plato’s 
description of the duties of the third choir, namely that of 
men between the ages of thirty and sixty ; VII. 316. 9 [812]. 


“ We said, then, that the sixty-years-old singers in the ser- 
vice of Dionysus should be, beyond other men, gifted with 
fine sense of rhythm, and of the meetings together of har- 
monies; so that, being able to choose, out of imitative 
melody, what is well and ill represented of the soul in its pas- 
sion, and well discerning the picture of the evil spirit from the 
picture of the good, they may cast away that which has in it 
the likeness of evil, and bring forward into the midst that 
which has the likeness of good ; and hymn and sing that into 
the souls of the young, calling them forth to pursue the pos- 
session of virtue, by means of such likenesses. And for this 
reason the sounds of the lyre ought to be used for the sake 
of clearness in the chords;* the master and pupil keep- 
ing both their voices in one note together with the chord : 
but the changes of the voice and variety of the lyre, the 
chords giving one tune, and the poet another melody, and 
the oppositions of many notes to few, and of slow to swift, 
sometimes in symphony, sometimes in antiphony, the rhythm 
of the song also in every sort of complication inlaying itself 
among the sounds of the lyre,—with all this, the pupils who 
have to learn what is useful of music in only three years, 
must have nothing to do: for things opposed, confusing 

* ‘Chord,’ in the Greek use, means only one of the strings of the in- 


strument, not a concord of notes. The lyre is used instead of the flute, 
that the music may be subordinate always to the words. 
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each other, are difficult to learn: and youth, as far as pos- 
sible, should be set at ease in learning.” * 


I think this passage alone may show the reader that the 
Greeks knew more of music than modern orchestral fiddlers 
fancy. For the essential work of Stradivarius, in substitut- 
ing the violin for the lyre and harp, was twofold. Thence- 
forward, (A) instrumental music became the captain instead 
of the servant of the voice; and (x) skill of instrumental 
music, as so developed, became impossible in the ordinary 
education of a gentleman. So that, since his time, old King 
Cole has called for his fiddlers three, and Squire Western sent 
Sophia to the harpsichord when he was drunk : but of souls 
won by Orpheus, or cities built by Amphion, we hear no more. 

Now the reader must carefully learn the meanings of the 
—no fewer than seven—distinct musical terms used by Plato 
in the passages just given. The word I have translated 
‘changes of the voice’ is, in the Greek, technical,—‘ hete- 
rophony’; and we have besides, rhythm, harmony, tune, 
melody, symphony, and antiphony. 

Of these terms ‘rhythm’ means essentially the time and 
metre; ‘harmony’ the fixed relation of any high note to any 
low one ;} ‘tune’ the air given by the instrument ; ‘melody’ 
the air given by the voice; ‘symphony’ the concord of the 
voice with the instrument, or with companion voices ; ‘ diaph- 
ony’ their discord ; ‘antiphony’ their opposition ; and ‘hete- 
rophony’ their change. 

* Not by having smooth or level roads made for it, but by being 
plainly shown, and steadily cheered in, the rough and steep. 

+ The apparently vague use of the word ‘harmony’ by the Greeks is 
founded on their perception that there is just as fixed a relation of in- 
fluence on each other between high and low notes following in a well- 
composed melody as when they are sounded together in a single chord. 
That is to say, the notes in their assigned sequence relatively increase 
the pleasure with which each is heard, and in that manner act ‘har 
moniously,’ though not heard at the same instant. But the definition 
of the mingled chord is perfect in II. 539. 8 [665]. ‘‘ And to the order” 
(time) ‘‘ of motion the name ‘rhythm’ is given, and to the mingling of 


high and low in sound, the name of ‘ harmony,’ and the unison of both 
these we call ‘ choreia.’ ” 
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And it will do more for us than merely fasten the sense 
of the terms, if we now re-read in last Fors the passage 
(page 150) respecting the symphony of acquired reason with 
rightly compelled affection ; and then those following pieces 
respecting their diaphony, from an earlier part of the Laws, 
III. 39. 8 [688], where the concordant verdict of thought 
and heart is first spoken of as the ruling virtue of the four 
cardinal ; namely, “ Prudence, with true conception and true 
opinion, and the loves and desires that follow on these. For 
indeed, the Word * returns to the same point, and what I 
said before, (if you will have it so, half in play,) now I say 
again in true earnest, that prayer itself is deadly on the lips 
of a fool, unless he would pray that God would give him the 
contrary of his desires. And truly you will discern, if you 
follow out the Word in its fulness, that the ruin of the Doric 
cities never came on them because of cowardice, nor because 
their kings knew not how to make war; but because they 
knew not nobler human things, and were indeed ignorant 
with the greatest and fatallest of ignorances. And the 
greatest of ignorances, if you will have me tell it you, is this : 
when a man, judging truly of what is honourable and good, 
yet loves it not, but hates it, and loves and caresses with his 
soul what he perceives to be base and unjust,—this diaphony 
of his pain and pleasure with the rational verdict of his 
intellect, I call the last of ignorances; and the greatest, 
because it is in the multitude of the soul’s thoughts.” + 

Presently afterwards—though I do not, because of the 
introduction of other subjects in the sentence, go on trans- 
lating—this same ignorance is called the ‘ out-of-tune-est’ of 
all; there being scarcely a word in Greek social philosophy 
which has not reference to musical law; and scarcely a word 


*T write, ‘Word’ (Logos) with the capital initial when it stands in the 
original for the ‘ entire course of reasoning,’ since to substitute this long 
phrase would weaken the sentences fatally. But no mystic or divine 
sense is attached to the term ‘ Logos’ in these places. 

+ Note David, of the contrary state— 

‘In the multitude of my thoughts within me, Thy comforts delight 
my soul,” 
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in Greek musical science which has not understood reference 
to social law. 

So that in final definition—(I]. 562. 17 [673]—“ The 
whole Choreia is whole child-education for us, consisting, as 
we have seen, in the rhythms and harmonies which belong to 
sound, (for as there is a rhythm in the movement of the 
body, so there is a rhythm in the movement of sound, and 
the movement of sound we call tune). And the movement 
of sound, so as to reach the soul for the education of it in 
virtue, (we know not how,) we call Music.” 

You see from this most important passage that the Greeks 
only called ‘ Music’ the kind of sound which induced right 
moral feeling, (‘‘ they knew not how,” but they knew it did), 
and any other kind of sound than that, however beautiful to 
the ear or scientific in composition, they did not call ‘Music’ 
(exercise under the Muses), but ‘ Amusia,’—the denial, or 
desolation for want, of the Muses. Word now become of 
wide use in modern society ; most accurately, as the Fates 
have ordained, yet by an equivocation in language; for the 
old French verb ‘ muser,’ to think in a dreamy manner,’ came 
from the Latin ‘musso,’ ‘to speak low,’ or whisper, and not 
from the Greek word ‘muse.’ But it once having taken the 
meaning of meditation, ‘ a-muser,’ ‘ to dispel musing,’ became 
a verb very dear to generations of men whom any manner of 
thoughtfulness tormented; and,—such their way of life—could 
not but torment : whence the modern ‘amusement’ has prac- 
tically established itself as equivalent to the Greek ‘ amusia.’ 

The Greek himself, however, did not express his idea fully 
in language, but only in myth. His ‘amusia’ does not mean 
properly the opposing delightfulness, but only the inter- 
ruption, and violation, of musical art. The proper word for 
the opposed delightful art would have been ‘sirenic ;’ but 
he was content in the visionary symbol, and did not need 
the word, for the disciples of the Sirens of course asserted 
their songs to be Music as much as the disciples of the 
Muses. First, therefore, take this following passage re- 
specting the violation of music, and then we will go on to 
consider its opposition. 
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III. 47. 10 [690]. “For now, indeed, we have traced 
such a fountain of seditions as well needs healing ; and first 
consider, in this matter, how, and against what, the kings of 
Argos and Messene sinned, when they destroyed at once 
themselves and the power of the Greeks, marvellous great as 
it was in their time. Was not their sin that they refused to 
acknowledge the utter rightness of Hesiod in his saying that 
‘the half is often more than the whole?’ For, when to take 
the whole is mischievous, but the half, a measured and 
moderated good, then the measured good is more than the 
unmeasured, as better is more than worse. 

“The Cretan. It is a most right and wise saying. 

“The Athenian. Whether, then, are we to think, of the 
kings, that it was this error in their hearts that in each 
several case destroyed them, or that the mischief entered first 
into the heart of the people? 

“The Cretan. In all likelihood, for the most part, the 
disease was in the kings, living proudly because of luxury. 

“The Athenian. Is it not evident, as well as likely, that 
the kings first fell into this guilt of grasping at more than 
the established laws gave them: and with what by speech 
and oath they had approved, they kept no symphony in act ; 
and their diaphony, as we said, being indeed the uttermost 
ignorance, yet seeming wisdom, through breaking of tune. 
and sharp amusia, destroyed all those noble things ?” 


Now in applying this great sentence of Plato’s to the 
parallel time in England, when her kings “kept no sym- 
phony in act with what by word and oath they had ap- 
proved,” and so destroyed at once themselves and the Eng- 
lish power, ‘‘ marvellous great as it was in their time ”—the 
‘sharp amusia’ of Charles I. and his Cavaliers was indeed in 
grasping at more than the established laws gave them 5 but 
an entirely contrary—or, one might technically call it, ‘flat 
amusia’—met it on the other side, and ruined Cromwell and 
his Roundheads. Of which flat or dead amusia Plato had 
seen no instance, and could not imagine it ; and for the lay- 
ing bare its root, we must seek to the truest philosopher of 
our own days, from whose good company I have too long 
kept the reader,—Walter Scott. 

When he was sitting to Northcote, (who told the story to 
my father, not once nor twice, but I think it is in Hazlitt’s 
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conversations of Northcote also,) the old painter, speaking 
with a painter’s wonder of the intricate design of the 
Waverley Novels, said that one chief source of his delight 
in them was that “‘he never knew what was coming.” 

“Nor I neither,” answered Sir Walter. 

Now this reply, though of course partly playful, and made 
for the sake of its momentary point, was deeply true, in a 
sense which Sir Walter himself was not conscious of. He 
was conscious of it only as a weakness,—not as a strength, 

His beautiful confession of it as a weakness is here in my 
bookease behind me, written in his own hand, in the intro- 
duction to the Fortunes of Nigel. I take it reverently down, 
and copy it from the dear old manuscript, written as it is at 
temperate speed, the letters all perfectly formed, but with 
no loss of time in dotting @s, crossing ¢s, writing mute es 
in past participles, or in punctuation; the current dash and 
full period alone being used. I copy with scrupulous care, 
adding no stop where stop is not. 


“Captain” (Clutterbuck) ‘‘Respect for yourself then 
ought to teach caution— 

Author, Aye if caution could augment my title to suc- 
cess—But to confess to you the truth the books and passages 
in which I have succeeded have uniformly been written with 
the greatest rapidity and when I have seen some of these 
placed in opposition with others and commended as more 
highly finishd I could appeal to pen and standish that those 
in which I have come feebly off were by much the more 
labourd. I have not been fool enough to neglect ordinary 
precautions. I have laid down my work to scale divided it 
into volumes and chapters and endeavourd to construct 
a story which should evolve itself gradually and strikingly 
maintain suspense and stimulate curiosity and finally termi- 
nate ina striking catastrophe—But I think there is a damon 
which seats himself upon the feather of my pen when I 
begin to write and eaides * leads it astray from the purpose 
Characters expand under my hand incidents are multiplied 
the story lingers while the materials increase—my regular 


* The only word altered in the whole passage, and that on the 
instant. 
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mansion turns out a Gothic anomaly and the work is done 
long before I have attained the end I proposed 

Captain. Resolution and determined forbearance might 
remedy that evil. 

Author. Alas my dear Sir you do not know the fever of 
paternal affection—When I light on such a character as 
Baillie Jarvie or Dalgety my imagination brightens and my 
conception becomes clearer at every step which I make in 
his company although it leads me many a weary mile away 
from the regular road and forces me to leap hedge and ditch 
to get back into the route again— * 

If I resist the temptation as you advise me my thoughts 
become prosy flat and dull I write painfully to myself and 
under a consciousness of flagging which makes me flae—the 
sunshine with which fancy had invested the incidents departs 
from them and leaves everything flat and gloomy—I am no 
more the same author than the dog in a wheel condemnd to 
go round and round for hours is like the same dog merrily 
chasing his own tail and gamboling in all the frolic of free- 
dom—In short I think I am bewitchd— 

Captain Nay Sir if you plead sorcery there is no more 
to be said” 


Alas, he did but half know how truly he had right to plead 
sorcery, feeling the witchcraft, yet not believing in it, nor 
knowing that it was indeed an angel that guided, not a 
dzmon (I am forced for once to use with him the Greek 
word in its Presbyterian sense) that misled, his hand, as it 
wrote in gladness the fast-coming fancies. For truly in that 
involuntary vision was the true ‘design,’ and Scott’s work 
differs from all other modern fiction by its exquisiteness of 
art, precisely because he did not ‘know what was coming.’ 
For, as I have a thousand times before asserted—though 
hitherto always in vain,—no great composition was ever 
produced by composing, nor by arranging chapters and 
dividing volumes; but only with the same heavenly in- 
voluntariness in which a bird builds her nest. And among 
the other virtues of the great classic masters, this of en- 
chanted Design is of all the least visible to the present 


* The closing passage of the author's paragraph, down to ‘bewitchd,’ 
is an addition on the lateral leaf. 
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apothecary mind : for although, when I first gave analysis of 
the inventive power in Modern Painters, I was best able to 
illustrate its combining method by showing that “there was 
something like it in chemistry,” it is precisely what és like it 
in chemistry, that the chemist of to-day denies. 

But one farther great, and greatest, sign of ine Divinity 
in this enchanted work of the classic masters, I did not then 
assert,—for, indeed, I had not then myself discerned it,— 
namely, that this power of noble composition is never given 
but with accompanying instinct of moral law ; and that so 
severe, that the apparently too complete and ideal justice 
which it proclaims has received universally the name of 
* poetical’ justice—the justice conceived only by the men of 
consummate imaginative power. So that to say of any man 
that he has power of design, is at once to say of him that he 
is using it on God’s side ; for it can only have been taught him 
by that Master, and cannot be taught by the use of it against 
Him. And therefore every great composition in the world, 
every great piece of painting or literature—without any ex- 
ception, from the birth of Man to this hour—is an assertion 
of moral law, as strict, when we examine it, as the Hwmenides 
or the Divina Commedia ; while the total collapse of all power 
of artistic design in Italy at this day has been signalized and 
sealed by the production of an epic poem in praise of the 
Devil, and in declaration that God is a malignant ‘ Larva.’ * 

And this so-called poetical justice, asserted by the great 
designers, consists not only in the gracing of virtue with her 
own proper rewards of mental peace and spiritual victory ; 
but in the proportioning also of worldly prosperity to visible 
virtue ; and the manifestation, therefore, of the presence of 
the Father in this world, no less than in that which is to come. 
So that, if the life-work of any man of unquestioned genius 
does not assert this visible justice, but, on the contrary, ex- 
hibits good and gentle persons in unredeemed distress or 
destruction,—that work will invariably be found to show no 

* A highly laudatory review of this work, in two successive parts, will 


be found in the columns of the Venetian journal I Tempo, in the win- 
ter of 1876-77. 
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power of design ; but to be merely the consecutive collection 
of interesting circumstances well described, as continually 
the best work of Balzac, George Sand, and other good novel- 
ists of the second order. In some separate pieces, the great 
masters will indeed exhibit the darkest mystery of human 
fate, but never without showing, even then, that the catas- 
trophe is owing in the root of it to the violation of some 
moral law : ‘ She hath deceived her father,—and may thee.’ 
The root of the entire tragedy is marked by the mighty mas- 
ter in that one line—the double sin, namely, of daughter and 
father ; of the first, in too lawlessly forgetting her own 
people, and her father’s house ; and of the second, in allow- 
ing his pride and selfishness to conquer his paternal love, and 
harden him, not only in abandonment of his paternal duty, 
but in calumnious insult to his child. Nor, even thus, is 
Shakespeare content without marking, in the name of the vic- 
tim of Evil Fortune, his purpose in the tragedy, of showing 
that there 7s such a thing as Destiny, permitted to veil the 
otherwise clear Providence, and to leave it only to be found 
by noble Will, and proved by noble Faith. 

Although always, in reading Scott, one thinks the story 
one has last finished, the best, there can be little question 
that the one which has right, of pre-eminence is the Heart of 
Midlothian, being devoted to the portraiture of the purest 
life, and most vital religion, of his native country. 

It is also the most distinct in its assertion of the moral 
law ; the assignment of earthly reward and punishment being, 
in this story, as accurately proportioned to the degrees of 
virtue and vice as the lights and shades of a photograph to 
the force of the rays. The absolute truth and faith of Jeanie 
make the suffering through which she has to pass the ulti- 
mate cause of an entirely prosperous and peaceful life for 
herself, her father, and her lover : the falsehood and vanity 
of Effie prepare for her a life of falsehood and vanity; the 
pride of David Deans is made the chief instrument of his 
humiliation ; and the self-confidence which separated him 
from true fellowship with his brother-Christians, becomes the 
cause of his eternal separation from his child. 

Vou, IV.—12 
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Also, there is no other analysis of the good and evil of the 
pure Protestant faith which can be for a moment compared 
to that in the Heart of Midlothian, showing that in an en- 
tirely simple, strong, and modest soul, it brings forth fruit of 
all good works and kindly thoughts ; but that, when it meets 
with innate pride, and the unconquerable selfishness which 
comes from want of sympathy, it leads into ludicrous and 
fatal self-worship, mercilessness to the errors, whether in 
thought or conduct, of others; and blindness to the teaching 
of God Himself, where it is contrary to the devotee’s own 
habits of thought. There is no other form of the Christian 
religion which so insolently ignores all Scripture that makes 
against it, or gathers with so passionate and irrational em- 
brace all Scripture that makes for it. 

And the entire course of the tragic story in the Heart of 
Midlothian comes of the ‘ Museless’ hardness of nature, 
brought upon David Deans by the persecution in his early 
life, which changed healthy and innocent passion into relig- 
ious pride,—“ I bless God, (with that singular worthy, Peter 
Walker, the packman at Bristo port,) that ordered my lot in 
my dancing days, so that fear of my head and throat, dread 
of bloody rope and swift bullet, cauld and hunger, wetness 
and weariness, stopped the lightness of my head, and the 
wantonness of my feet. And now, if I hear ye, quean lassies, 
sae muckle as name dancing, or think there’s such a thing in 
the world as flinging to fiddlers’ sounds and pipers’ springs, 
as sure as my father’s spirit is with the just, ye shall be no 
more either charge or concern of mine.” 

Over the bronze sculpture of this insolent pride, Scott in- 
stantly casts, in the following sentence, (‘‘ Gang in then, hin- 
nies,” etc.,) the redeeming glow of paternal love ; but he 
makes it, nevertheless, the cause of all the misery that fol- 
lows, to the end of the old man’s life :— 


“The objurgation of David Deans, however well meant, 
was unhappily timed. It created a division of feeling in 
Effie’s bosom, and deterred her from her intended confidence 
in her sister. ‘She wad haud me nae better than the dirt 
below her feet,’ said Effie to herself, ‘ were I to confess that 
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I hae danced wi’ him four times on the green down by, and 
ance at Maggie Macqueen’s.’ ” 


Such, and no more than such, the little sin that day con- 
cealed—sin only ém concealment. And the fate of her life 
turns on the Fear and the Silence of a moment. 

But for the effective and final cause of it, on that Deadly 
Muselessness of the Cameronian leaders, who indeed would 
read of the daughter of Herodias dancing before Herod, 
but never of the son of Jesse dancing before the Lord ; 
and banished sackbut and psaltery, for signals in the service 
of Nebuchadnezzar, forgetting that the last law of Moses 
and the last prayer of David were written in song. 

And this gloomy forgetfulness, or worse,—presumptuous 
defiance of the laws of the nature given by his Maker to 
man, left, since the Reformation, the best means of early 
education chiefly in the hands of the adversary of souls ; 
and thus defiled the sanctuary of joy in the human heart, 
and left it desolate for the satyrs to dance there, and the 
wild beasts of the islands to ery. 

Which satyric dance and sirenic song, accomplished, 
both, with all the finish of science, and used in mimicry of 
every noble emotion towards God and man, become the ut- 
termost, and worst—because the most traitorous—of_ blas- 
phemies against the Master who gave us motion and voice 
submissive to other laws than of the elements ; and would 
have made us ‘as happy ’—nay, how much happier !—than 
the wave that dances on the sea; and how much more 
glorious in praise than the forests, though they clap their 
hands, and the hills, that rejoice together before the Lord. 

And this ery of the wild beasts of the islands, or sirenic 
blasphemy, has in modern days become two-fold ; consisting 
first in the mimicry of devotion, for pleasure, in the oratorio, 
withering the life of religion into dead bones on the siren- 
sands ; and secondly, the mimicry of compassion, for pleas- 
ure, in the opera, wasting the pity and love which should 
overflow in active life, on the ghastliest visions of fictitious 
grief and horriblest decoration of simulated death, But 
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these two blasphemies had become one, in the Greek relig- 
ious service of Plato’s time. ‘ For, indeed,—VII. 289. 20 
[800]—this has come to pass in nearly all our cities, that 
when any public sacrifice is made to the Gods, not one 
chorus only, but many choruses, and standing, not reverent- 
ly far from the altars, but beside them,” (yes, in the very 
cathedrals themselves,) ‘“ pour forth blasphemies of sacred 
things,” (not mockeries, observe, but songs precisely corre- 
sponding to our oratorios—that is to say, turning dramatic 
prayer into a solemn sensual pleasure), “both with word and 
rhythm, and the most wailing harmonies, racking the souls 
of the hearers ; and whosoever can make the sacrificing 
people weep the most, to him is the victory. Such lamenta- 
tions, if indeed the citizens have need to hear, let it be on 
accursed instead of festal days, and from hired mourners as 
at funerals. But that we may get rid at once of the need 
of speaking of such things, shall we not accept, for the 
mould and seal of all songs, Euphemy, the speaking the 
good of all things, and not Blasphemy, the speaking their 
sorrow.” : 

Which first law of noble song is taught us by the myth 
that Euphemy was the Nurse of the Muses—(her statue 
was still on Parnassus in Pausanias’ time)—together with 
that of Linus, who is the master of true dirge music, used 
in permitted lamentation, 

And here, in good time, comes to me a note from one of 
my kindest and best teachers, in old time, in the Greek Vase 
room .of the British Museum,* which points out one fact re- 
specting the physical origin of the music-myths, wholly 
new to. me :— 

“On reading your last Hors I was reminded of what used 
to seem to me an inconsistency of the Greeks in assigning 
so much of a harmonizing influence to music for the practi- 
cal purposes of education, while in their myths they regularly 


*Mr. A. 8. Murray, the first, I believe, of our Greek antiquaries 
who distinguished in the British Museum, the vases executed in imita- 
tion of archaic forms by late Roman artists, from real Athenian archaic 
pottery. 
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associated it with competition, and crue) punishment of 
the loser. The Muses competed with the Sirens—won, and 
plucked their feathers to make crowns of. Apollo competed 
with Marsyas—won, and had him flayed alive. Apollo and 
Pan had a dispute about the merits of their favourite instru- 
ments ; and Midas, because he decided for Pan, had his ears 
‘engthened at the command of Apollo. The Muses com- 
peted with the daughters of Pieros, who failed, and lost their 
lives. It looks as if there had been a Greek Histedfodd ! 
But, seriously, it is not easy to be confident about an ex- 
planation of this mythical feature of Music. As regards 
Apollo and Marsyas, it is to be observed that Marsyas was 
a river god, who made the first flute from the reeds of his 
own river, and thus he would represent the music of flowing 
water, and of wind in the reeds. Apollo was the god of the 
music of animate nature; the time of his supremacy was 
summer. The time when Marsyas had it all his own way 
was winter. In summer his stream was dried up, and, as 
the myth says, he was flayed alive. The competition was, 
then, in the first place, between the music of summer and 
the music of winter ; and, in the second place, between the 
music of animate nature and that of water and wind. This 
explanation would also apply to the competition of the 
Muses and Sirens, since the latter represented the music of 
the seashore, while the Muses were associated with Apollo, 
and would represent whatever principle he represented. 
The myth of the daughters of Pieros is probably only a vari- 
ant of that of the Sirens. As regards the rivalry of Apollo 
and Pan, I do not see any satisfactory explanation of it. It 
was comparatively slight, and the consequences to Midas 
were not so dreadful after all.” 

The interpretation here of the punishment of Marsyas as 
the drying up of the river, whose ‘ stony channel in the sun’ 
so often, in Greece and Italy, mocks us with memory of 
sweet waters in the drought of summer, is, as I said, wholly 
new to me, and, I doubt not, true. And the meaning of 
the other myths will surely be open enough to the reader 
who has followed Plato thus far: but one more must be 
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added to complete the cycle of them—the contest of Diony- 
sus with the Tyrrhenian pirates ;—and then we have the 
three orders of the Deities of music throughout the ages 
of Man,—the Muses, Apollo, and Dionysus,—each with 
their definite adversaries. The Muses, whose office is the 
teaching of sacred pleasures to childhood, have for adversa- 
ries the Sirens, who teach sinful pleasure ; Apollo, who 
teaches intellectual, or historic, therefore worded, music, to 
men of middle age, has for adversary Marsyas, who teaches 
the wordless music of the reeds and rivers; and, finally, 
Dionysus, who teaches the cheerful music which is to be 
the wine of old age, has for adversary the commercial pirate, 
who would sell the god for gain, and drink no wine but 
gold. And of these three contests, bearing as they do in 
their issue on all things festive and pantomimic, I reserve 
discussion for my seventh year’s Christmas Fors ; such dis- 
cussion being, I hope, likely to prove serviceable to many 
of my honest friends, who are losing their strength in for- 
bidding men to drink, when they should be helping them to 
eat ; and cannot for the life of them understand what, long 
since pointed out to them, they will find irrefragably true, 
that “the holiness of the parsonage and parson at one end 
of the village, can only be established in the holiness of the 
tavern and tapster at the other.” 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


I. Affairs of the Company. 


My general assertion of our prosperity last month referred princi- 
pally to the accession of new Companions, whose enrolment much en- 
courages me, especially that of one much-regarded friend and Fellow 
of my college. On the other hand, I have been greatly concerned by 
the difficulties which naturally present themselves in the first organiza- 
tion of work at Abbey Dale,—the more that these are for the most part 
attributable to very little and very ridiculous things, which, with all 
my frankness, I see no good in publishing. The root of all mischief is 
of course that the Master is out of the way, and the men, in his ab- 
sence, tried at first to get on by vote of the majority ;—it is at any rate 
to be counted as no small success that they have entirely convinced 
themselves of the impossibility of getting on in that popular manner ; 
and that they will be glad tou see me when I can get there. 


II. Affairs of the Master. 


I have nothing interesting to communicate under this head, except 
that I have been very busy clearing my wood, and chopping up its rot- 
ten sticks into faggots ;—that I am highly satisfied with the material 
results of this amusement; and shall be able to keep the smoke from 
my chimneys this winter of purer blue than usual, at less cost. 


III. I think it well, in connection with what is said in the reply to 
Mr. Dixon at the opening of this letter, to print, below, part of the arti- 
cle in the Builder to which I so gravely recommended my readers’ at- 
tention last month. If the writer of that article can conceive of any 
means by which his sentence, here italicized, could be carried out, 
short of revolution, other than the means I propose in the action of 
the St. George’s Company,—the steady and irrevocable purchase of 
the land for the nation by national subscription,—I should be very 
thankful to hear of them. The organization of a Parliament strong 
enough even to modify the existing methods of land tenure, would ¢ 
revolution. 


‘¢Pive men own one-fourth of Scotland. One duke owns 96,000 
acres in Derbyshire, besides vast estates in other parts of England and 
in Ireland. Another, with estates all over the United Kingdom, has 
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40,000 acres in Sussex and 300,000 acres in Scotland. This noble- 
man’s park is fifteen miles in cireumference! Another duke has estates 
which the highroad divides for twenty-three miles! A marquis there 
is who can ride a hundred miles in a straight line upon his own land ! 
There is a duke who owns almost an entire county stretching from sea 
to sea. An earl draws £200,000 every year from his estates in Lan- 
cashire. A duke regularly invests £80,000 a year in buying up lands 
adjoining his already enormous estates. A marquis enjoys £1,000,000 
a year from land. An earl lately died leaving to his heirs £1,000,000 
sterling and £160,000 a year income from land. The income from land 
derived by one ducal family of England is £1,600,000, which is increas- 
ing every year by the falling in of leases. One hundred and fifty per- 
sons own half England, seventy-five persons own half Scotland, thirty- 
five persons own half Ireland; and all the lands of England, Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland are owned by less than 60,000 persons, and they say 
to the remaining 32,000,000 of people, ‘ All this land of Great Britain 
and Ireland was given to the children of men, and behold we are the 
Lord’s children in possession, and you millions, you go to work!’ 

‘‘ Now, sir, these noblemen and gentlemen might keep their lands 
for all I cared, provided they would adopt and act upon the old adage, 
that ‘property has its duties as well as its rights ;’ but, sir, they will 
never act upon that motto until they are compelled by the loud, long, 
and united voice of the people. We must get this land system re- 
adjusted, or revolution is bound to come, within the lifetime -of grave 
and reyerend seniors like youand me. The fact is, sir, that a majority 
of the inhabitants of this country are in a state of squalid poverty,— 
living in miserable fever dens, without any of the decencies of life,— 
scarcely ever getting a good meal, and yet they are becoming educated ! 
Cannot others see what this means? Are the dukes, and lords, and 
baronets, and squires, so blinded by their wealth, the result in too many 
cases of sacrilege, that they cannot see what is coming? Education 
and starvation! What will they produce? Why, sir, as sure as two 
and two make four, they will bring revolution. You have well and 
truly said, * Such a question allowed to remain unanswered in another 
part of Europe has induced revolution, followed by destruction,’ and 
you said this with regard to the London monopolies of property ; but, 
sir, the land monopoly of the provinces must lead to revolution in this 
part of Europe before very long, and I will attempt to show you why. 
The land monopoly is at the bottom of all the pauperism, both that 
which is recognised and that which is unrecognised ; for that is the 
dangerous poverty which does not stoop to parish relief, but bears and 
resolves in silence.”— Builder, Aug. 25, 1877. 


IV. I meant to have given in this Hors the entire speech of the Angel 
of the Church of Manchester, at the banquet whose deliciousness in- 
spired that superb moral peroration of Mr. Bright, which I hope en- 
tered profoundly into the pleased stomachs of the Corporation. But— 
it has been the will of Fors that I should mislay the Manchester An- 
gel’s speech—and find, instead, among a heap of stored papers, this ex- 
tract respecting Episcopal Revenues, from No. 1 of Humanitarian 
Tracts on ‘‘ Past and Passing Events, the Church, Modern Jesuit- 
ism, Church Lands, and the Rights of Property, published by John 
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Hopper, Bishopwearmouth.” Not feeling complete confidence in the 
Humanitarian and Hopperian account of these things, I sent the sub- 
joined extract to a reverend friend, requesting him to ascertain and let 
me know the truth. His reply follows the accusation; but it will be 
seen that the matter requires further probing ; and I would fain advise 
my antiquarian friends that it would be better service to history, at this 
moment, if any faithful investigator,—Mr. Froude, for instance,— 
would lay the whole subject clearly before the public, than any labours 
among the chronicles, or ruins, of St. Albans or any other abbey, are 
likely to render, unless they were undertaken in a spirit which could 
read the silence, as well as the utterance, of the great Ages. Thus 
then, the Humanitarian :— 


“On the Ist of August, 1848, Mr. Horsman, in the House of Com- 
mons, speaking on Temporalities and Church-leases, said: ‘I believe 
few people have any idea of the value of the episcopal and capitular 
estates. No return of them has ever beenmade. . . .. .. Itis 
known, however, that these estates are immense. . . . When the 
Committee on Church Leases was sitting in 1838, it attempted to get 
returns of the actual value of these leased estates. From some of the 
prelates and dignitaries they did receive them ; others indignantly re- 
fused.’ 


Per annum. 
The present Archbishop of Canterbury (then Bishop 


of Chester) returned his income at.............. £3,951 
But the rental of his leased estate was............. . 16,236 
Makingy al difterence Oft 2). «mse £12,285 
The Archbishop of York returned his income at..... £13,798 
Actual rental pppoe. aeckectes + ce Scions Scustere cs - 41,0380 
Makingyaidifference of)... 2<-- +--+ £27,232 
The then Archbishop of Canterbury returned his in- 
ONS ON th.ts ob ad o ka bona nels COR CACAO HAO COOe do £22,216 
ACH alere nba. pes cyereteyoters’s! n’skers chev ane, occ. sie) sliene.e «0 o's asrlelare 52,000 
Making a difference of....,........+ £29,784” 


Next, my clerical friend’s letter :— 


“¢ April 4, 1876. 

‘* Dear Mr. Ruskin,—It is with great disappointment that I return 
your pamphlet and paper, without being able to ere a satisfactory an- 
swer to the charge against the Bishops of 1839. I have tried and 
waited patiently, and tried again, but people now know little, and care 
less, for what then happened, and my name is not influential enough 
to get the information from officials who alone can supply it. 

“‘Ycou must forgive my obstinacy if I still doubt whether the differ- 
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ence went into the Bishops’ pockets! My doubts are the more con- 
firmed by examining other assertions made in the pamphlet at random. 
I venture to send you such statistics as I have been able to gather in 
reply to the main argument of the tract, should you think it worth 
your while to read them.” 


Having no interest in the ‘general argument’ of the pamphlet, but 
only in its very definite and stern charges against the Bishops, I did not 
trouble myself with their statistics; but wrote to another friend, my 
most helpful and kind Mr. F. S. Ellis, of New Bond Street, who pres- 
ently procured for me the following valuable letter and essential docu- 
ments; but, as it always happens, somehow,—we have not got at the 
main point, the difference, if any, between the actual and alleged in- 
comes. For decision of which I again refer myself, humbly, to the histo- 
rians of this super-eminently glorious, pious, and well-informed century. 


“THE GROVE, 21st September, 1875. 


‘*Dear Sir,—I find, on referring to Hansard, that the report of Mr. 
Horsman’s speech on pp. 22, 23 of the pamphlet, is substantially, but 
not verbally, accurate. Some only of the figures are quoted by him, 
but not in the way in which they are placed in the pamphlet. With 
this I hand you extracts from printed returns covering the range of the 
figures on p. 23 of the pamphlet, and also giving the incomes finally 
assigned to the various sees. 

‘*T am, dear Sir, faithfully yours, 
‘* FRED. W. FOSTER. 

“FS. Ellis, Esq., 

‘“ New Bond Street, London.” 


Parliamentary Reports from Committees, 1839, vol. viii., pp. 237—376. 


Report from the Select Committee on Church Leases, etc. Ordered 
to be printed 6th May, 1889. No. 247. 

Page 40. The total annual value of the property let on leases by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury—£52,086 1s. 

Return dated 23rd February, 1839. 


Parliamentary Reports from Committees, 1837-38, vol. ix. 


Report from the Select Committee on Church Leases, etc. Ordered 
to be printed 7th Aug., 1838. No. 692. 

Page 560. The aggregate net annual value of lands and tithes in 
Tore and Nottinghamshire, held by lease, under the See of 

ork :— 


eENPOC IGASESir:.. ueioatssisistuss« Ne ste slates enone MO eC £2,546 
6.350 

33/134 

Return dated 28th July, 1838, £42,030 
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Parliamentary Reports from Committees, 1837-88, vol. ix. 
Report from the Select Committee on Church Leases, etc. Ordered 


to be printed 7th Aug., 1838. No. 692. 
Page 566. The annual value of the property belonging to the See of 
ce and which is let on lives, is £15,526 ; on years, £710. Total, 
6,2% 6. 
Return dated 25th July, 1888. 


Total Amount of 
the average gross 
or enere io Permanent Yearly | Net Yearly Income, 
Shes theE > ee a Payments made subject to tempo- 
: P ee pe ee out of the Reve- rary charges (if 
referments: (1 nues of the See. any) stated below 
any) permanently i 
or accustomably 
annexed thereto. 
Canterbury........ £22,216 £3,034 £19,182* 
BOTAN Meise ita o'e = 13,798 1,169 12,629 
Chester is ...5 ..sfeve's 8,951 690 3,261 
Total of the 27 Seea\ 181,631 = 160,292 
IAVCTAZE! ares sine oe 6,727 — 5,936 


By an Order in Council passed 25th August, 1871, and gazetted 19th 
Sept., 1851, the annual incomes assigned to the various Sees was as 
follows :— 


Canherbulyantrratmierel te cesriert tlre serio) \eGeis eer £15,000 
BV OV pLiOUGOMNG cers so, see sien stores ete siscovernisieka sees /seeicn oasis ini 10,000 
{DIN Ron scocceny Gbo8 CATO EAAO TS FORDEROREO ORO Age 8,000 
Winchestersaerece csi eat UES ASC ee 7,000 
OU Games gunen te copies E cret ee ROR CERCA O GSR eae 5,500 
Bath and Wells, Exeter, Gloucester and Bristol, 
Lincoln, Oxford, Rochester, Salisbury, Wor- 
GEBLOY regent lett terneme sto ore eleotorslgenakera auarlel es) ensvene 5,000 
Carlisle, Chester, St. David’s, Lichfield, Norwich, 
Reéterboroucia Ripon. sews der oelelsrs sal 4,500 
St. Asaph, Bangor, Chichester, Hereford, Llandaff, 
Manchestertncts cise itetaelt oe ite leche nese 4,200 
Th OGell Wave serates 5 oretereectea soe tea icvereiete istotadalsls ices’ sie £152,200 
IN SING in Sic OBIS PAN OOS OO OaS Can SOONG £5,637 


* Temporary charge ; repayment of mortgage, the principal by instalments, and inter- 
est; making a yearly payment of about £3,780. The interest decreases at the rate of £60 
every year. Final payment to be made in 1873, 
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Parliamentary Accounts and Papers, 1837, vol. xli., pp 223—3820.— 
A return of the clear annual revenue of every Archbishopric, Bishopric, 
etc., according to the Report of the Commissioners appointed by the 
King to inquire into the Ecclesiastical Revenues of England and Wales, 
on an average of three years, ending 31st Dec., 1831, etc. Ordered by 
the House of Commons to be printed, 25th April, 1837. No. 240. (1s.) 


V. Ican no more vouch for any of the statements in the following 
newspaper article than I can for those of the pamphleteer of Bishop- 
wearmouth. But that such statements should have been publicly 
made, and, so far as I know, without contradiction, is a fact to be 
noted in Fors. Ihave omitted much useless newspaper adornment, 
and substituted one or two clearer words in the following article, which 
may be seen in its entirety in Christian Life for 1st September, 1877. 


‘‘DizzINEss IN HiGH PLACES.—Kells is in Ireland; and his Grace 
the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, who is at present recreating him- 
self in that country, has been at Kells. In Kells there is a branch of 
the Protestant Orphan Society, and this branch has held a meeting, 
presided over by a prelate of Unitarian ancestry, Bishop Plunket, 
of Meath. The meeting was further dignified by the presence of his 
Grace. 

“« However, it seems there was something to get over before Kellscould 
enter with proper rapture into the unwonted delight of welcoming a Pri- 
mate of All England. A whisper had run abroad that the Archbishop had 
not been the best of friends to the Episcopalianism of the Green Isle. 
It was muttered that he had gone for disestablishment—at least, when 
disestablishment was kept at a safe distance from the State Church of 
England. It was even alleged by some unscrupulous spirits, that Canter- 
bury’s voice had been heard to second Earl Granville’s motion for 
the second reading of the Bill. The right reverend chairman set this 
calumny at rest. Dr. Plunket assured the Episcopalians of Kells that 
his Grace had always been a warm lover of their Church, and had never 
seconded the dreadful Bill. Technically, no doubt, this was perfectly 
true ; Dr. Tait was not Earl Granville’s seconder. If the Archbishop 
had been content to let the disclaimer rest where his disestablished 
brother had placed it, the occasion would have excited no comment 
from the critics of the Irish press; but his Grace, still feeling uneasy 
under the cruel aspersions of rumour, must needs go further, and in a 
short speech of his own he boldly declared that if he had been accused 
of murder he could not have been more astonished than to hear it re- 
ported that ‘he had individually helped to pull down the old Estab- 
lished Church of Ireland.’ Of all the public measures carried in his time 
none did he more deeply deplore than that which removed it from the 
position it had so long occupied ; and he was happy to say that he had 
endeavoured to do what he could to mitigate the blow when it fell. 

‘The Northern Whig has been at the pains to look up ‘ Hansard! 
on the point at issue, and reports the result as follows: ‘It is certain 
that when Lord Granville moved the second reading of the Bill in the 
House of Lords, on 14th June, 1869, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
spoke in favour of the Bill, and against an amendment proposed by 
Lord Harrowby and seconded by the Duke of Rutland. He wanted 
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amendments, all of them with a pecuniary effect introduced into it, and 
said it could be made a good Bill, for which the people would bless God 
that they had a House of Lords. He likewise supported Lord Cairns’ 
compromise, which the Lord Derby stigmatized as ‘tan unconditional 
surrender,” and a concession of the very principle of the Bill; and he 
did not sign Lord Derbys protest against it. While thirteen English 
bishops voted against the Irish Church Bill, his Grace, together with the 
late Bishop Wilberforce, did not vote at all. This is the true state of 
the case.’ 

“We call attention to this discrepancy between the Archiepiscopal 
acts and the Archiepiscopal account of them with unfeigned sorrow and 
concern. Nothing presents itself to us as a more melancholy feature of 
the public morale of our time than the indulgence accorded of late years 
to a scandalously immoral species of public distortion of well-known or 
well-ascertainable facts, Of this the worst example has long been no- 
torious in the most conspicuous place. Mr. Chamberlain once outraged 
all etiquette in his denunciation of it, but his indignation, however un- 
eouth in form, was universally felt to be neither undeserved nor ill- 
timed. A pernicious example is sure sooner or later to tell. Our pub- 
lic men are now being educated in a school which easily condones on the 
ground of personal convenience the most flagrant breaches of the law of 
truth. The chief minister of the Church follows in the tortuous path 
which has long been a favourite resort of the chief Minister of the State. 
It was notalways so. English public men were once pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished for the lofty, open honour of their public speech. The moral 
scorn and loathing with which, for example, a quarter of a century ago 
men regarded Louis Napoleon’s worthless word, bids fair to become an 
extinct sentiment. Straightforwardness is a foolish old-fashioned habit, 
a custom we have outgrown. ‘ We have made lies our refuge, and un- 
der falsehood have we hid ourselves.’ We repeat, this is the most 
serious symptom of our times. The newspapers which have been 
speculating as to the disasters which are to flow, after a thousand years, 
from England’s future want of coal, would do better to inquire into the 
far greater disasters which threaten at our door through England’s 
present lack of supreme reverence for truth.” 


VI. Part of a letter from a Companion, connected with our present 
subject in its illustration of other modes of clerical revenue :— 


‘¢ Some four or five years ago, I made acquaintance with a girl whom 
I used to see often at church, and whom I watched and admired, and 
pitied. She was about eighteen years of age,—always pale,—always 
very poorly dressed indeed,—always came to church in a hurry. But 
her voice was delicious in the psalms; and she was delicate and pretty, 
with such evident enthusiastic devotion to church-seryices, and such an 
air of modest self-sufficiency, that I could not let her alone, for curios- 
ity. I tried to catch her going out of church, but she walked too fast. 
I tried to waylay her coming in, but her self-possessed air of reserve 
kept me off. Until at last, one evening, a lingering of people in the 
porch about some testimonial matter for a young curate who was going 
away, kept her a minute or two near me. I was not at all interested in 
the testimonial, but I said to her,—the little crowd and general air of 
sympathy giving me courage,—‘ I do not think of subscribing, do you?’ 
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‘Yes; certainly she did, —with quite a glow of emphatic fervour. 1 
pretended to need persuasion and conviction about my intention; and 
we walked along together. And I learnt,—besides the wonderful per- 
fections of the curate in Sunday-school teaching, etc.—that she was a 
machinist in a large draper’s and clothier’s shop; that she earned very 
few shillings a week; that she had a mother dependent on her earn- 
ings; that she worked in an upper room with many more—lI think about 
twenty—women; that just then they suffered very much from cold, 
and more from bad air, as they had to keep the windows shut; and 
tbat she worked from seven in the morning till seven at night. (Im- 
agine it, amid the noise of twenty sewing machines—the dust and disa- 
greeableness of material in the course of being made—the dismal 
surroundings—the outside prospect of chimney-pots. What a life !) 
The proprietor of this paradise—the shopkeeper—was a churchwarden, 
or something official, at the same church. 

‘« The remedy in this case might have been found in two ways. The 
curate—so gratefully remembered, but who could not, by reason of the 
veil of poverty and care she wore, or who dared not, by reason of his 
goodishness, have rendered her any help as to a sister—might have, in 
proper parish service, exposed the state of things at the shop, and asked 
for subscriptions for the master of it to enable his servants to have 
warmth and fresh air at least, Or the man himself, properly preached 
to, made to give his work-girls three times as much for half their work, 
and to provide them a workroom, healthy and pretty. Iam sure that 
clergymen—very ordinary ones—might, with honesty, do little miracles 
like these.” 


VII. The next two articles I leave without comment. They are il- 
lustrations, needing none, of false and true methods of education. 


“¢ August 9th, 1877. 

‘‘Dear Master,—You asked to know more about the ‘bondage’ in 
which Government teachers worked—referring to Miss —— in par- 
ticular. The enclosed (written independently, and more fully than 
nsual, on that point) gives just the illustration I could have wished.” 
(Illustration lost, but the commentary is the essential matter. ) 

‘* Now you will let me comment upon the sentence in this letter.—‘ I 
cannot teach as if I were a machine ; I must put life into my work, or 
let it alone.’ This comes at once to the special grievance, felt by all 
those of us (I do not at all know how many this includes) who care for 
their children. They are ‘lively,’ if they are anything; and we discover, 
sooner or later, that our one duty as teachers is to crush life in every 
form and whenever showing itself. I do not mean to say that the 
‘Education Department’ aims at this result ; but it follows inevitably 
from the ‘pressure’ put upon teachers who, crammed, not ‘ trained,’ 
themselves, (I speak from painful experience as to the so-called i Train- 
ing Colleges,’) almost necessarily perpetuate the evil: the better sort 
groaning under it, and trying to free themselves and their children : the 
rest, groaning too, but accepting their fate, and tightening the chains 
of those under them. I believe Miss —— would agree to this as too 
generally true.” 


VIL ‘‘T paid a visit last week to aged neighbours—kno h 
the ‘Old Shepherd,’ and the ‘Old Shepherd’s Wife.’ I only found the 
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old lady at home, and she was exceedingly pleased with a poor little 
gift I took her, and began at once to tell me how well both she and he 
were at present. They look vey old, but that may be their hard life, 
in this trying climate. But she told me she had been more than fifty 
years married, and had been so happy with her kind, good man ; and 
then she added, so earnestly, ‘And I’m happy yet—just as happy as 
happy can be,’ They have never had any children themselves; * but 
I’ve had bairns as much on my knee as if I’d had o’ my ain,’ she added. 
For she first brought up a motherless niece of her own; and then, when 
shé had married and died, leaving one baby girl, she went to Edinburgh 
and took baby, and has reared her, though ‘she put on ten years to my 
age, she was that fractious and ill to bring thro’!’ The child is now 
ten years old, and goes to a Board school near. They are well off for 
their position,—have a cottage, which they let in summer, and a gar- 
den, well cared for. Both have been industrious and economical all 
their lives. And yet, could many of the idler class declare honestly 
they are so happy and contented ?” 


IX. In justice to the Manchester Corporation, Rhadamanthus com 
mands me to print what they have got to say for themselves anent their 
proposed speculation in Thirlmere, adding a delightful little note of 
Mr. Anderson’s. 


‘* Those who wish to further the scheme answer this charge by the 
declaration that they are but using prudent foresight with a view to 
future needs. They admit the commercial value of fine scenery as a 
means of bringing tourists to a district, but assert that when once this 
enormous reservoir is made, many more persons will go to see it than 
would ever travel in search of any beauty of lake or mountain, and 
that it will, in point of fact, greatly enhance the charm of the scenery. 
They kindly, if not judiciously, promise to take the greatest care to 
“add to the beautification of the surroundings.’ If the little church of 
Wythburn should be submerged, they will build another, of a prettier 
pattern, a little higher up the hill, and carry the gravestones up to a 
fresh bit of ground. ‘The old road,’ they think, ‘may be relegated 
to the deeps without a murmur, especially as it is the intention of the 
Waterworks Committee to substitute [sic] the present tortuous up-and- 
down track by a straight road, cut on a leyel line around the slopes of 
Helvellyn. Below it, the lake, enlarged to more than twice its present 
dimensions, will assume a grandeur of appearance in more striking ac- 
cordance with its majestic surroundings,’ These lovers of the pict- 
uresque regret feelingly that ‘the embankment at the north end will 
not be seen from the highway, in consequence of the intervention of a 
wooded hill. This,’ they say, ‘is a circumstance which may be regretted 
by tourists in search of the beautiful in nature and the wonderful in 
art, as the embankment will be of stupendous height and strength, and 
by scattering a few large boulders over its front, and planting a few 
trees in the midst of them, it will be made to have an exact resemblance 
to its surroundings, if indeed it does not approach in grandeur to its 
proud neighbour the Raven Crag,’ etc.’’—Spectator. 


*‘T have a translation for ‘ cestrus’ in the connexion you use it in 
Fors. Mad dogs do not shun water, but rush to, and wallow in it, 
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though they cannot drink. It is a mortal ‘hydrophobia’ begotten 
among the uncleansed iniquities of Manchester.”—(J. Rennie Ander- 
son. ) 


X. Farther most precious notes on the real causes of the Indian 
Famine :— 


‘“BxPorTS AND FAMINE.—Some of the former famines of India 
were famines of money rather than of corn, as we have pointed out on 
several previous occasions. Now there is a veritable famine of corn— 
of money there is always more or less a famine there, so far as the greati 
bulk of the population is concerned. But in the midst of this famine 
of corn—under the dreadful pressure of which the helpless people die 
by hundreds of thousands—there goes on a considerable exportation of 
corn, and it becomes imperatively necessary to send back a correspond- 
ing quantity, at largely enhanced prices for the profits of the mer- 
chants, and at the cost of British philanthropy and the national funds. 
The force of folly can no further go! This blemish on our statesman- 
ship will be recorded to the bewilderment of the historians of posterity, 
who will be amazed at our stupidity, and at the weakness of the Goy- 
ernment that, in the face of a famine so dreadful, has neither heart 
nor power to enforce a better ‘political economy,’ or to restrain the 
cupidity which, like the unclean yulture, fattens on death and decay. 

‘* During the year 1876 India exported to the ports of the United 
Kingdom 3,087,236 cwt.of wheat. The significance of this quantity 
will be apparent when we consider that importations from Germany 
were only 2,324,148 ewt., from Egypt 2,223,238 ewt., and British North 
America 2,428,183 ewt. Russia, which was at one time our principal 
granary, exported 8,880,628 ewt , which shows our imports of Indian 
wheat were considerably more than one-third of those from Russia, 
while the United States sent us 19,328,052 cwt., the supply from India 
being about one-sixth ; a remarkable result for a trade in the very earli- 
est stages of its development. 

‘«With regard to the growth of wheat, it is important to observe that 
it has been confined to the last few years, and has been remarkably 
rapid. It has in fact been during the period in which the modern fam- 
ines have been rife. Not that we would argue that the export of wheat 
and other grain is the cause of famine. We have already indicated the 
wretched finance of the country, which keeps the agricultural classes 
in hopeless bondage to the village usurers, as the fruitful cause. ut 
this export of corn from a famishing land is a phenomenon of political 
ruleand of paternal government, which it has been reserved for this Mam- 
mon-stricken age to illustrate. No ancient statesmanship would have 
been guilty of such cruel maladministration or such weakness. The Great 
Moguls would have settled the business in a sterner and a better 
fashion. They would not have been content with administering a few 
blows with a stick to the unlucky wight who brought tidings of disas- 
ter, but would have peremptorily laid an embargo on the export of corn 
as a first necessity in times of famine, and would have hung up side 
by side the merchants who dared to sin against a law so just and neces- 
sary, with the usurers whose exactions paralyzed agricultural industry 
and denuded the fields of the crops. We neither take the preventative 
measures which the government of our predecessors devised, nor do we, 
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when the famines actually come, take the measures of ordinary pru- 
dence to alleviate their horrors. This is, indeed, the age of Mammon, 
and its licentious cupidity must not be restrained. Buy in the cheap- 
est market, and sell in the dearest, is its invariable maxim, and with 
fiendish pertinacity it claims its privilege among the dying and the 
dead. Thus it sweeps off from the famishing crowds the meagre crop 
which has escaped the ravages of drought and usury, and it brings it 
home to English ports to compete with American importations in our 
markets, or to send it back to India at prices which yield enormous 
profits to the adventurers. But this superior wisdom, and this hard- 
ened selfishness, is right, for it is sanctioned by Adam Smith. 

‘‘ But it is not to England alone that this export is made; to Ceylon, 
the Mauritius, and the West India Islands, constant shipments are going 
on, and according to statistics that are before us, in the six months 
1873-74, nearly 380,000 tons of wheat, grain, etc., were shipped from 
Bengal alone to the above-named places—enough to have filled with 
plenty, for two full months at least, the mouths of the wretched 
creatures who were perishing at that time. It is said that in 1873 
Ceylon alone imported from the districts that are now famine-stricken 
7,000,000 bushels of grain, and yet Ceylon is unsurpassed on this planet 
as a fruitful garden; it contains about 12 or 13 millions of acres, more 
or less, of fine arable land; it has a delicious climate, and abundant 
rainfall, and yet it has Jess than a million of acres under grain crop, 
and draws its chief supplies from India, while the landowners refuse to 
cultivate the land they hold, or to sell the land they will not cultivate.” 
—Monetary Gazette, Sept. 1. 


‘* What is it that reduces to insensibility in woman this Divine in- 
stinct of maternal tenderness? It is the hardening influences of 
Mammon, and the pressure which the accursed domination of the 
Demon of the Money power brings to bear on every order of society. 
If it be a fact that women, even in the ranks of respectability, murder 
their unborn infants, it is because the pressure of the time reduces 
them to despair, and this fearful strain has its origin in nothing clse 
than the Mammon of unrighteousness, which is a grinding tyranny, and 
a standing menace to the noblest sentiments of our nature, and the 
dearest interests of society. It hardens every heart, extinguishes every 
hope, and impels to crime in every direction. Nor do the soft in- 
fluences of womanhood, nor the sanctities of maternity, escape its 
blighting curse.” 

“‘ We quote—with our cordial acknowledgment of the diligence that 
has compiled the figuies—from a paper read by Stephen Bourne, 
F.S.S., before the Manchester Statistical Society :— 

‘¢¢ Por the present purpose I commence with 1857, as being just 
twenty years back, and the first also of the peaceful era which followed 
on the termination of the Crimean War. In that year the total value 
of the foreign and colonial goods retained for consumption in this 
country amounted to £164,000,000, of which 64 was for articles of food, 
82 for raw materials for manufacture, and 18 for manufactured articles. 
Last year, these amounts were a total of £319,000,000, of which 159 
was for food, 119 raw materials, and 41 other, from which it will 
appear that 39 per cent. of the whole in the former year, and 50 per 
cent, in the latter, wentforfood, In making this separation of food from 
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other articles, it is not possible to be absolutely correct, for so many 
substances admit of a twofold use; take, for instance, olive oil, which 
is actually used both as tood and in manufactures, or the fat of animals, 
which may appear on our table at meal-times for food, or in the shape 
of candles to lighten its darkness. Again, it may be asked, What is 
food? Meat and tobacco are totally different in their use or abuse, but 
both enter the mouth and are there consumed; both, therefore, are 
classed under this head, together with wines, spirits, etc. . . . As 
it would be unsafe to take for comparison the amount of either in a 
single year, an average for the first and last three years has been worked 
out, showing that whilst the number of consumers had increased from 
284 to 322 millions, the food furnished from abroad had advanced from 
59 to 153, a growth of the one by 16, of the other by 160 per cent. 
This means that on an average each member of the community now 
consumes to the value of two and a half times as much foreign food as 
he did twenty years back, somewhere about £5 for £2.’’’—Monetary 
Gazette, Aug. 25. 


XI. The following account of ‘Talbot Village’ is sent me in a 
pamphlet without date. Iam desirous of knowing the present condi- 
tion and likelihood of matters there, and of answers to the questions 
asked in notes. 


‘Talbot Village, which is situate about two miles to the north of 
Bournemouth, stands on a high and breezy level in Dorset, and on the 
confines of Hampshire, commanding a magnificent view on all sides. 

‘* The enclosure of the village comprehends about 465 acres, of which 
150 acres lie open and uncultivated for the cattle of the farmers and 
recreation of the cottagers in the village. There are five farms, (a) 
with suitable houses and outhouses, and nineteen cottages, each of 
which has an acre of ground attached. In the village stands a hand- 
some block of stone buildings, which embraces seven distinct and 
separate houses, ()) altogether known as ‘Talbot Almshouses.’ In 
addition, there is a school-house, in combination with an excellent 
house and garden for the use of the master. Further, the village con- 
tains a church, which stands in a churchyard of three acres; in the 
tower of the church is a clock with chimes. 

‘“There is one house in the village devoted to the purposes of a 
general shop, but all beer-houses are strictly prohibited. 

‘**So much by way of brief description of a village which attracts the 
observation of all visitors to Bournemouth. 

‘* Previously to 1842, the whole of the country now comprising the 
village was a wild moor, the haunt of smugglers and poachers. About 
that time the late Miss Georgina Talbot, of Grosvenor Square, paid a 
visit to Bournemouth, then in its infancy. Her attention was drawn 

-to the wretched state of the labouring population of the district, and 
her first impulse was to encourage industry and afford them employ- 
ment. She first rented some land, and set men (who were for the most 
part leading vagrant lives) (c) to work to improve it. Many of the more 

(a) What rent is paid for these farms, and to whom? 

(0) The ‘ village,’ as far as I can make it out, consists of nineteer cottages, seven poor- 
houses, a church, a school-house, and a shop. If this be meant for an ideal of the village 


of the future, is not the proportion of poor-house to dwelling-house somewhat large? 
(c) These were not afterwards taken for settlers, I suppose ? 
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influential people in the neighbourhood of that day thought her views 
Utopian, and were disposed to ridicule them; Miss Talbot, however, 
had deeply considered the subject, and was not to be discouraged ; and, 
observing how wretchedly the poor (d) were housed, determined to 
build suitable cottages, to each of which should be attached an acre 
of land. Steadily progressing, Miss Talbot continued to acquire land, 
and eventually (in addition to other land in Hampshire) became the 
possessor of the district which is now known as ‘Talbot Village.’ The 
almshouses before referred to were then built for the benefit of the 
aged (¢) of the district, who had ceased to be able to work, and the 
school-house for the benefit of the young of the village. Having suc- 
ceeded in laying out the whole village to her satisfaction, Miss Talbot’s 
mind began to consider how these benefits should be permanently 
secured to the objects of her bounty ; and, accordingly, the almshouses 
were endowed by an investment in the Funds, and the village, with the 
almshouses, vested in Lord Portman, the late Lord Wolverton, and 
three other gentlemen, and their successors, upon trusts in furtherance 
of the settlor’s views. When this had been accomplished, it became 
necessary to provide a church and place of sepulture, and three acres 
of land were set apart for the purpose; but before the church could be 
completed and fit for consecration, Miss Talbot’s sudden death occurred ; 
and it is a remarkable circumstance, that this lady was the first to be 
interred in the ground she had appropriated for burials. Those who 
have visited the spot cannot have failed to see the tomb erected by her 
sister, the present Miss Talbot. 

‘* This lady completed the church and its various appliances, and 
supplied all that her sister could have desired. The church itself has 
been supplied with a heating apparatus, an organ, and musical service; 
a clock with chimes, (jf) arranged for every day in the week; a pulpit 
of graceful proportions, and an ancient font brought from Rome. On 
the interior walls of the church have been placed texts of Scripture, 
revised and approved by Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester, and Stan- 
ley, Dean of Westminster. 

‘¢ Before concluding a brief account of ‘ Talbot Village,’ we must 
add that the whole is managed by trustees, under the judicious and 
far-seeing views of the founder. The rent of each cottage and garden 
is limited to £6 per annum, free of rates and taxes, and no lodger is 
allowed, so that there may be no possible overcrowding. The objects 
of the almshouses are strictly defined, and rules regulating the inmates 
are to be found on the walls. To sum up the whole, everything has 
been devised by Miss Georgina Talbot, seconded by the present Miss 
T'albot, to ensure a contented, virtuous, and happy community. 

‘* Tt is an instance of success attending the self-denying efforts of a 
most estimable lady, and, it is to be hoped, may prove an incentive to 
others to ‘ go and do likewise.’ 

‘MM. KEMP-WELCH, 
“* One of the Trustees.” 


(a) What poor? and what wages are now paid by the farmers to the cottagers?_ 

(e) If for the benetit of the destitute, it had been well; but the aged are, in right 
human life, the chief treasure of the household. 

(f) The triumphant mention of this possession of the village twice over, induces me to 
hope the chimes are in tune. I see it asserted in a book which seems of good authority 
that chimes in England are not usually required to possess this merit, But better things 
are surely in store for us !—see last article of Correspondence, 
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I beg that it may be understood that in asking for farther informa- 
tion on these matters, I have no intention whatever of decrying Miss 
Talbot’s design; and I shall be sincerely glad to know of its ultimate 
success. But it is of extreme importance that a lady’s plaything, if it 
should turn out to be nothing more, should not be mistaken for a piece 
of St. George’s work, nor cast any discredit on that work by its possi- 
ble failure. 


XII. Fors is evidently in great good-humour with me, just now; see 
what a lovely bit of illustration of Sirenic Threnodia, brought to final 
perfection, she send me to fill the gap in this page with :— 


‘*Here’s a good thing for Mors. A tolling-machine has been erected 
at the Ealing cemetery at the cost of £80, and seems to give universal 
satisfaction. It was calculated that this method of doing things would, 
(at 300 funerals a year,) be in the long run cheaper than paying a 
man threepence an hour to ring the bell. Thus we mourn for the 
departed !—L. J. H.” 
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LETTER LXXXIV. 


‘*' THEY HAVE NO WINE.” 
‘* WHATSOEVER HE SAITH UNTO YOU, DO IT.” 


BRANTWOOD, 29th Oct., 1877. 


TuEsE, the last recorded words of the Mother of Christ, 
and the only ones recorded during the period of His minis- 
try, (the “desiring to see thee” being told him by a stran- 
ger’s lips,) I will take, with due pardon asked of faithful 
Protestant readers, for the motto, since they are the sum, of 
all that I have been permitted to speak, in God’s name, now 
these seven years. 

The first sentence of these two, contains the appeal of the 
workman’s wife, to her son, for the help of the poor of all 
the earth. 

The second, the command of the Lord’s mother, to the 
people of all the earth, that they should serve the Lord. 

This day last year, I was walking with a dear friend, and 
resting long, laid on the dry leaves, in the sunset, under the 
vineyard-trellises of the little range of hills which, five miles 
west of Verona, look down on the Lago di Garda at about 
the distance from its shore that Cana is from the Lake of 
Galilee ;—(the Madonna had walked to the bridal some 
four miles and a half). It was a Sunday evening, golden 
and calm; all the vine leaves quiet; and the soft clouds 
held at pause in the west, round the mountains that Virgil 
knew so well, blue above the level reeds of Mincio. But we 
had to get under the crest of the hill, and lie down under 
cover, as if avoiding an enemy’s fire, to get out of hearing 
of the discordant practice, in fanfaronade, of the military 
recruits of the village,—modern Italy, under the teaching of 
the Marsyas of Mincio, delighting herself on the Lord’s day 
in that, doubtless, much civilized, but far from mellifluous, 
manner ; triumphing that her monasteries were now for the 
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most part turned into barracks, and her chapels into stables 
We, for our own part, in no wise exultant nor exhilarated, 
but shrinking down under the shelter of the hill, and shad- 
ows of its fruitful roofs, talked, as the sun went down. 

We talked of the aspect of the village which had sent out 
its active life, marching to these new melodies ; and whose 
declining life we had seen as we drove through it, half an 
hour before. An old, far-straggling village, its main street 
following the brow of the hill, with gardens at the backs of 
the houses, looking towards the sacred mountains and the 
uncounted towers of purple Verona. 

If ever peace, and joy, and sweet life on earth might be 
possible for men, it is so here, and in such places,—few, on 
the wide earth, but many in the bosom of infinitely blessed, 
infinitely desolate Italy. Its people were sitting at their 
doors, quietly working—the women at least,—the old men 
at rest behind them. A worthy and gentle race ; but utterly 
poor, utterly untaught the things that in this world make for 
their peace. Taught anciently, other things, by the steel of 
Ezzelin ; taught anew the same lesson, by the victor of 
Arcola, and the vanquished of Solferino,—and the supreme 
evil risen on the ruin of both, 

There they sate—the true race of Northern Italy, mere 
prey for the vulture,—patient, silent, hopeless, careless : in- 
finitude of accustomed and bewildered sorrow written in 
every line of their faces, unnerving every motion of their 
hands, slackening the spring in all their limbs. And their 
blood has been poured out like water, age after age, and 
risen round the wine-press, even to the horse-bridles. And 
of the peace on earth, and the goodwill towards men, which 
He who trod the wine-press alone, and of the people there 
was none with Him—died to bring them, they have heard by 
the hearing of the ear,—their eyes have not seen. 

“They have no wine.” 

But He Himself has been always with them, though they 
saw Him not, and they have had the deepest of His blessings. 
“ Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have believed.” 
And in the faith of these, and such as these,—in the voice- 
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less religion and uncomplaining duty of the peasant races, 
throughout Europe,—is now that Church on earth, against 
which the gates of Hell shall not prevail. And on the part 
taken in ministry to them, or in oppressing them, depends 
now the judgment between the righteous and the wicked 
servant, which the Lord, who has so long delayed His com- 
ing, will assuredly now at no far-off time, require. 

“But and if that servant shall say in his heart, ‘My Lord 
delayeth His coming ’— 


Shall I go on writing? We have all read the passage so 
often that it falls on our thoughts unfelt, as if its words 
were dead leaves. We will write and read it more slowly 
to-day—so please you. 

“ Who then is a faithful and wise servant whom his Lord 
hath made ruler over His household, to give them their meat 
in due season.” 

Over His household,—He probably having His eyes upon 
it, then, whether yow have or not. But He has made you 
ruler over it, that you may give it meat, in due season. 
Meat—literally, first of all. And that seasonably, according 
to laws of duty, and not of chance. You are not to leave 
such giving to chance, still less to take advantage of chance, 
and buy the meat when meat is cheap, that you may ‘in due 
season’ sell it when meat is dear. You don’t see that in 
the parable? No, you cannot find it. ’Tis not in the bond. 
You will find something else is not in the bond too, presently. 

But at least this is plain enough, that you are to give 
meat—when it is due. ‘“‘ Yes, spiritual meat—but not mut- 
ton”? Well, then—dine first on spiritual meat yourself. 
Whatever is on your own table, be it spiritual or fleshly, of 
that you are to distribute ; and are made a ruler that you 
may distribute, and not live only to consume. You say i 
don’t speak plain English, and you don’t understand what I 
mean. It doesn’t matter what I mean,—but if Christ hasn’t 
put that plain enough for you—you had better go learn to 
read, 
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‘« Blessed is that servant whom his Lord, when He cometh, 
shall find so doing. Verily I say unto you, that He shall 
make him ruler over all His goods.” 

A vague hope, you think, to act upon? Well, if you only 
act on such hope, you will never either know, or get, what 
it means. No one but Christ can tell what al His goods 
are; and you have no business to mind, yet ; for it is not 
the getting of these, but the doing His work, that you must 
care for yet awhile. Nevertheless, at spare times, it is no 
harm that you wonder a little where He has gone to, and 
what He is doing ; and He has given you at least some hint 
of that, in another place. 

“ Let your loins be girded about, and your lights burning, 
and ye yourselves like unto men that wait for their Lord, 
when He shall return from the wedding.” Nora hint of it 
merely, but you may even hear, at quiet times, some murmur 
and syllabling of its music in the distance—“ The Spirit, and 
the Bride, say, Come.” 

“ But and if that evil servant shall say in his heart, 
‘My Lord delayeth His coming,’ and shall begin to smite 


his fellow-servants, and to eat and drink with the drunken 
” 


To ‘smite ’—too fine a word: it is, quite simply, to ‘strike’ 
—that same verb which every Eton boy used to have, (and 
mercifully) smitten into him.—You smite nobody now—boy 
or man—for their good, and spare the rod of correction. 
But you smite unto death with a will. What is the ram of 
an ironclad for ? 

“To eat and drink with the drunken.” Not drunk him- 
self—_the upper servant ; too well bred, he ; but countenanc- 
ing the drink that does not overcome him,—a goodly public 
tapster ; charging also the poor twenty-two shillings for half 
a crown’s worth of the drink he draws for them ; boasting 
also of the prosperity of the house under his management. 
So many bottles, at least, his chief butlerhood can show 
emptied out of his Lord’s cellar,—‘ and shall be exalted to 
honour, and for ever give the cup into Pharaoh’s hand,’ he 
thinks. Not lascivious, he, but frank in fellowship with all 
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lasciviousness—a goodly speaker after Manchester Banquet,* 
and cautious not to add, personally, drunkenness to Thirl- 
mere thirst. 

“The Lord of that servant shall come in a day when he 
looketh not for Him, and in an hour that he is not aware of. 
And shall cut him asunder, and shall appoint him his portion 
with the hypocrites ; there shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth.” 

“ Qut him asunder.” 

Read now this—mighty among the foundational words of 
Human Law, showing forth the Divine Law. 

“Tum Tullus, . . . Meti Suffeti, inquit, si ipse discere 
posses fidem ac foedera servare, vivo tibi ea disciplina a me 
adhibita esset ; nunc, quoniam tuum insanabile ingenium est, 
tu tuo supplicio doce humanum genus ea sancta credere 
quae a te violata sunt. Ut igitur paulo ante, animum inter 
Fidenatem Romanamque rem ancipitem gessisti, ita Jam cor- 
pus passim distrahendum dabis.” 


And after, this: 


* But there brake off ; for one had caught mine eye, 
Fix’d to a cross with three stakes on the ground : 
He, when He saw me, writhed himself throughout 
Distorted, ruffling with deep sighs His beard. 
And Catalano, who thereof was ’ware, 

Thus spake : ‘That pierced spirit, whom intent 
Thou view’st, was He who gave the Pharisees 
Counsel, that it were fitting for one man 

To suffer for the people. He doth lie 
Transverse ; nor any passes, but Him first 
Behoves make feeling trial how each weighs. 
Tn straits like this along the foss are placed 
The father of His consort, and the rest 
Partakers in that counsel, seed of ill 

And sorrow to the Jews.’ I noted, then, 
How Virgil gazed with wonder upon Hin, 
Thus abjectly extended on the cross 

In banishment eternal.” 


* Compare description in Mors, Letter X., of the ‘Entire Clerkly or 
Learned Company,’ and the passage in Munera Pulveris there re- 
ferred to. 
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And after, this: 


<< Who, e’en in words unfetter’d, might at full 
Tell of the wounds and blood that now I saw, 
Though he repeated oft the tale? No tongue 
So vast a theme could equal, speech and thought 
Both impotent alike. If, in one band, 
Collected, stood the people all, whoe’er 
Pour’d on Apulia’s fateful soil their blood, 
Slain by the Trojans ; and in that long war 
When of the rings the measured booty made 
A pile so high, as Rome’s historian writes 
Who errs not ; with the multitude, that felt 
The girding force of Guiscard’s Norman steel, 
And those, the rest, whose bones are gathered yet 
At Ceperano, there where treachery 
Branded th’ Apulian name, or where beyond 
Thy walls, O Taghacozzo, without arms 
The old Alardo conquer’d :—and his limbs 
One were to show transpierced, another his 
Clean lopt away,—a spectacle like this 
Were but a thing of nought, to the hideous sight 
Of the ninth chasm. 


Without doubt, 
I saw, and yet it seems to pass before me, 
A headless trunk, that even as the rest 
Of the sad flock paced onward. By the hair 
It bore the sever’d member, lantern-wise 
Pendent in hand, which look’d at us, and said, 
‘Woe’s me!’ The spirit lighted thus himself ; 
And two there were in one, and one in two: 
How that may be, he knows who ordereth so.” 


I have no time to translate “him who errs not,” * nor to 
comment on the Dante,—whoso readeth, let him understand, 
—only this much, that the hypocrisy of the priest who coun- 
selled that the King of the Jews should die for the people, 
and the division of heart in the evil statesman who raised up 

* “Che non erra.”” I never till now, in reading this passage for my 


present purpose, noticed these wonderful words of Dante's, spoken of 
Livy. True, in the grandest sense. 
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son against father in the earthly kingship of England,* are 
for ever types of the hypocrisy of the Pharisee and Scribe,— 
penetrating, through the Church of the nation, and the Script- 
ure or Press of it, into the whole body politic of it ; cutting 
it verily in sunder, as a house divided against itself ; and 
appointing for it, with its rulers, its portion—where there is 
weeping and gnashing of teeth. 

Now, therefore, if there be any God, and if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any truth, choose ye this day, rulers 
of men, whom you will serve. Your hypocrisy is not in pre- 
tending to be what you are not ; but in being in the utter- 
most nature of you—Nothing—but dead bodies in coffins 
suspended between Heaven and Earth, God and Mam- 
mon. 

If the Lord be God, follow Him ; but if Baal, then follow 
him. You would fain be respectful to Baal, keep smooth 
with Belial, dine with Moloch, sup, with golden spoon of suf- 
ficient length, with Beelzebub ;—and kiss the Master, to bid 
Him good-night. Nay, even my kind and honest friends 
make, all of them, answer to my message : ‘I have bought a 
piece of ground, and I must goand see it.—Suffer me first to 
bury my father.—I have married a wife—have not I to keep 
her and my children first of all? Behold, I cannot come.’ 

So after this seventh year, I am going out into the high- 
ways and hedges: but now no more with expostulation. I 
have wearied myself in the fire enough ; and now, under the 
wild roses and traveller’s joy of the lane hedges, will take 
what rest may be, in my pilgrimage. 

I thought to have finished my blameful work before now, 
but Fors would not have it so ;—now, I am well convinced 
she will let me follow the peaceful way towards the pleasant 
hills. Henceforth, the main work of Fors will be construc- 
tive only ; and I shall allow in the text of it no syllable of com- 
plaint or scorn, When notable public abuses or sins are 
brought to my knowlege, I will bear witness against them 
simply, laying the evidence of them open in my Correspond- 


* Read the story of Henry IL. in Mors, Letter IIT. 
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ence, but sifted before it is printed ; following up myself, 
the while, in plain directions, or happy studies, St. George’s 
separate work, and lessoning. 

Separate, I say once more, it must be ; and cannot become 
work at all until it is so. It is the work of a world-wide 
monastery ; protesting, by patient, not violent, deed, and 
fearless, yet henceforward unpassionate, word, against the 
evil of this our day, till in its heart and force it be ended. 

Of which evil I here resume the entire assertion made in 
Fors, up to this time, in few words. 

All social evils and religious errors arise out of the pillage 
of the labourer by the idler: the idler leaving him only 
enough to live on (and even that miserably,*) and taking all 
the rest of the produce of his work to spend in his own 
luxury, or in the toys with which he beguiles his idleness, 

And this is done, and has from time immemorial been 
done, in all so-called civilized, but in reality corrupted, 
countries,—first by the landlords ; then, under their direc- 
tion, by the three chief so-called gentlemanly ‘ professions,’ 
of soldier, lawyer, and priest ; and, lastly, by the merchant 
and usurer. The landlord pillages by direct force, seizing 
the land, and saying to the labourer, You shall not live on 
this earth, but shall here die, unless you give me all the fruit 
of your labour but your bare living :—the soldier pillages by 
persuading the peasantry to fight, and then getting himself 
paid for skill in leading them to death :—the lawyer pillages 
by prolonging their personal quarrels with marketable in- 
genuity ; and the priest by selling the Gospel, and getting 
paid for theatrical displays of it.+ All this has to cease, in- 
evitably and totally: Peace, Justice, and the Word of God 
must be given to the people, not sold. And these can only 
be given by a true Hierarchy and Royalty, beginning at the 
throne of God, and descending, by sacred stair let down 


* “Maintain him—yes—but how ?”—question asked of me by a 
working girl, long ago. 

+ Compare Unto this Last, p. 31. The three professions said there to 
be ‘necessary’ are the pastor’s, physician’s, and merchant’s, The 
‘pastor’ is the Giver of Meat, whose office I now explain in its fulness. 
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from heaven, to bless and keep all the Holy creatures of God, 
man and beast, and to condemn and destroy the unholy. 
And in this Hierarchy and Royalty all the servants of God 
have part, being. made priests and kings to Him, that they 
may feed His people with food of angels and food of men; 
teaching the word of God with power, and breaking and 
pouring the Sacrament of Bread and Wine from house to 
house, in remembrance of Christ, and in gladness and single- 
ness of heart ; the priest’s function at the altar and in the 
tabernacle, at one end of the village, being only holy in the 
fulfilment of the deacon’s function at the table and in the 
taberna, at the other. 

And so, out of the true earthly kingdom, in fulness of 
time, shall come the heavenly kingdom, when the tabernacle of 
God shall be with men ; no priest needed more for ministry, 
because all the earth will be Temple; nor bread nor wine 
needed more for mortal food, or fading memory, but the 
water of life given to him that is athirst, and the fruits of 
the trees of healing. 

Into which kingdom that we may enter, let us read now 
the last words of the King when He left us for His Bridal, 
in which is the direct and practical warning of which the 
parable of the Servant was the shadow. 

It was given, as you know, to Seven Churches, that live 
no more,—they having refused the word of His lips, and 
been consumed by the sword of His lips. Yet toall men the 
command remains—He that hath an ear, let him hear what 
the Spirit saith unto the Churches. 

They lie along the hills, and across the plain, of Lydia, 
sweeping in one wide curve like a flight of birds or a swirl 
of cloud—(if you draw them by themselves on the map you 
will see)—all of them either in Lydia itself, or on the frontier 
of it: in nature, Lydian all—richest in gold, delicatest in 
luxury, softest in music, tenderest in art, of the then world. 
They unite the capacities and felicities of the Asiatic and 
the Greek: had the last message of Christ been given to the 
Churches in Greece, it would have been to Europe in im- 
perfect age; if to the Churches in Syria, to Asia in imper- 
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fect age :—written to Lydia, it is written to the world, and 
for ever. 

It is written ‘to the Angels of the Seven Churches.’ I 
have told you what ‘angels’ meant to the Heathen. What 
do you, a Christian, mean by them? What is meant by 
them here ? 

Commonly, the word is interpreted of the Bishops of these 
Churches ; and since, in every living Church, its Bishop, if 
it have any, must speak with the spirit and in the authority 
of its angel, there is indeed a lower and literal sense in 
which the interpretation is true; (thus I have called the 
Archbishop of Canterbury an angel in ors, vol. ii., p. 
315;) but, in the higher and absolutely true sense, each 
several charge is here given to the Guardian Spirit of each 
several Church, the one appointed of Heaven to guide it. 
Compare Bibliotheca Pastorum, vol. i., Preface, pp. x11. to 
xv., closing with the words of Plato which I repeat here + 
“For such cities as no angel, but only a mortal, governs, 
there is no possible avoidance of evil and pain.” 

Modern Christians, in the beautiful simplicity of their 
selfishness, think—every mother of them—that it is quite 
natural and likely that their own baby should have an angel 
to take care of it, all to itself: but they cannot fancy such 
a thing as that an angel should take the liberty of interfer- 
ing with the actions of a grown-up person,—how much less 
that one should meddle or make with a society of grown- 
up persons, or be present, and make any tacit suggestions, 
in a parliamentary debate. But the address here to the 
angel of the capital city, Sardis, marks the sense clearly : 
“These things saith He which hath the Seven Stars in 
His right hand, and” (that is to say) “the Seven Spirits of 
God.” 

And the charge is from the Spirit of God to each of these 
seven angels, reigning over and in the hearts of the whole 
body of the believers in every Church ; followed always by 
the dateless adjuration, “ He that hath an ear, let him hear 
what the Spirit saith unto the Churches.” 

The address to each consists of four parts :— 
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First. The assertion of some special attribute of the Lord 
of the Churches, in virtue of which, and respect to which, 
He specially addresses that particular body of believers. 

Second, The laying bare of the Church’s heart, as known 
to its Lord. 

Third. The judgment on that state of the heart, and 
promise or threat of a future reward or punishment, as- 
signed accordingly, in virtue of the Lord’s special attribute, 
before alleged. 

Fourth. The promise, also in virtue of such special attri- 
bute, to all Christians who overcome, as their Lord overcame, 
in the temptation with which the Church under judgment is 
contending. 

That we may better understand this scheme, and its se- 
quence, let us take first the four divisions of charge to the 
Churches in succession, and then read the charges in their 
detail. 


I. Epnesus. 
The Attribute.—That holdeth the seven stars, and walk- 
eth in the midst of the seven golden candlesticks. 
The Declaration.—Thou hast left thy first love. 
The Judgment.—1 will move thy candlestick out of his 
place, except thou repent. 


The Promise.—( Always, ‘to him that overcometh,’) I 
will give to eat of the tree of life. 


II. Smyrna. 

The Attribute.—The First and the Last, which was 
dead, and is alive. 

The Declaration.—1 know thy sorrow,—and thy pa- 
tience. 

The Judgment.—Be thou faithful to death, and I will 
give thee a crown of life. 

The Promise.—He shall not be hurt of the second 
death. 
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PERGAMOS. 

The Attribute-—He which hath the sharp sword with 
two edges. 

The Declaration.—Thou hast there them that hold the 
doctrine of Balaam. 

The Judgment.—1 will fight against thee with the 
sword of my mouth. 

The Promise.—I will give him to eat of the hidden 
Manna, 

THYATIRA. 


The Attribute.—That hath His eyes like a flame of fire. 
The Declaration.—Thou sufferest that woman Jezebel. 
The Judgment.—I will kill her children with death. 
The Promise.—I will give him the morning star. 


SaRDIs. 

The Attribute.—That hath the seven Spirits of God. 

The Declaration.—Thou hast a few names, even in 
Sardis. 

The Judgment.—They shall walk with me in white, for 
they are worthy. 

The Promise.—I will confess his name before my Father 
and His angels. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The Attribute.—He that hath the key of David. 

The Declaration.—I have set before thee an open door. 

The Judgment.—l will keep thee from the hour of ' 
temptation. 

The Promise. 


He shall go out of my temple no more. 


LAODICEA. 


The Attribute.—The Beginning of the Creation of God. 

The Declaration.—Thou art poor and miserable. 

The Judgment.—Behold, I stand at the door and knock. 

The Promise.—I will grant him to sit with Me in My 
throne. 
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Let us now read the charges in their detail, that we may 
understand them as they are given to ourselves. 

Observe, first, they all begin with the same words, “I 
know thy works,” 

Not even the maddest and blindest of Antinomian teach- 
ers could have eluded the weight of this fact, but that, in 
the following address to each Church, its ‘work’ is spoken 
of as the state of its heart. 

Of which the interpretation is nevertheless quite simple ; 
namely, that the thing looked at by God first, in every Chris- 
tian man, is his work ;—without that, there is no more talk 
or thought of him, ‘Cut him down—why cumbereth he 
the ground?” But, the work being shown, has next to be 
tested. In what spirit was this done,—in faith and charity, 
or in disobedient pride? ‘ You have fed the poor? yes; 
but did you do it to get a commission on the dishes, or be- 
cause you loved the poor? You lent to the poor,—was it 
in true faith that you lent to me, or to get money out of my 
poor by usury in defiance of me? You thought it a good 
work—did you? Had you never heard then—*“ This is the 
work of God, that ye believe on Him whom He hath 
sent”? 

And now we take the separate charges, one by one, in 
their fulness :— 

I. Ephesus.—The attribute is essentially the spiritual 
power of Christ, in His people,—the ‘lamp’ of the virgins, 
the ‘light of the world’ of the Sermon on the Mount. 

The Declaration praises the intensity of this in the 
Church, and—which is the notablest thing for ws in the 
whole series of the charges—it asserts the burning of the 
Spirit of Christ in the Church to be especially shown be- 
cause it “cannot bear them which are evil.” This fierce- 
ness against sin, which we are so proud of being well quit 
of, is the very life of a Church ;—the toleration of sin is the 
dying of its lamp. How indeed should it shine before men, 
if it mixed itself in the soot and fog of sin? 

So again, although the Spirit is beginning to burn dim, 
and thou hast left thy first love, yet, this ‘thou hast, that 

Vou. IV.—14 
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thou hatest the deeds of the Nicolaitanes.’ (See note below 
on Pergamos. ) 

The promise is of fullest life in the midst of the Paradise 
and garden of God. Compare all the prophetic descriptions 
of living persons, or states, as the trees in the garden of God ; 
and the blessing of the first Psalm. 

II. Smyrna.—The attribute is that of Christ’s endurance 
of death. The declaration, that the faithful Church is now 
dying, with Him, the noble death of the righteous, and shall 
live for evermore. The promise, that over those who so en- 
dure the slow pain of death in grief, for Christ’s sake, the 
second death hath no power. 

III. Pergamos.—The attribute is of Christ the Judge, vis- 
iting for sin ; the declaration, that the Church has in it the 
sin of the Nicolaitanes, or of Balaam,—using its grace and 
inspiration to forward its worldly interest, and grieved at 
heart because it has the Holy Ghost ;—the darkest of blas- 
phemies. Against this, ‘Behold, I come quickly, and will 
fight against thee with the sword of my mouth.’ 

The promise, that he who has kept his lips from blas- 
phemy shall eat of the hidden manna: the word, not the 
sword, of the lips of Christ. ‘“ How sweet is Thy word unto 
my lips.” 

The metaphor of the stone, and the new name, I do not 
yet securely understand. 

IV. Thyatira.—The attribute: ‘That hath his eyes like 
a flame of fire,” (searching the heart,) “his feet like fine 
brass,” (treading the earth, yet in purity, the type of all 
Christian practical life, unsoiled, whatever it treads on) ; 
but remember, lest you should think this in any wise op- 
posed to the sense of the charge to Ephesus, that you may 
tread on foulness, yet remain undefiled ; but not lie down 
in it-and remain so. 

The praise is for charity and active labour,—and the 
labour more than the charity. 

The woman Jezebel, who calls herself a prophetess, is, I be- 
lieve, the teacher of labour for lascivious purpose, beginning 
by the adornment of sacred things, not verily for the honom 
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of God, but for our own delight, (as more or less in all mod- 
ern Ritualism). It is of all manner of sins the most difficult 
to search out, and detect the absolute root or secret danger 
of. It is the ‘depth of Satan ’—the most secret of his temp- 
tations, and the punishment of it, death in torture. For if 
our charity and labour are poisoned, what is there more to 
save us? 

The reward of resistance is, to rule the nations with a rod 
of iron—(true work, against painted clay) ; and I will give 
him the morning star, (light of heaven, and morning-time for 
labour), 

V. Sardis.—The attribute-—That hath the seven Spirits 
of God, and the seven stars, 

Again, the Lord of Life itself—the Giver of the Holy 
Ghost. (Having said thus, he breathed on them.) He 
questions, not of the poison or misuse of life, but of its ez- 
éstence. Strengthen the things that are left—that are ready 
to die. The white raiment is the transfiguration of the 
earthly frame by the inner life, even to the robe of it, so as 
no fuller on earth ean white them. 

The judgment.—I will come unto thee as a thief, (in thy 
darkness, to take away even that thou hast). 

The promise.—I will not blot his name out of the Book of 
Life. 

VI. Philadelphia.—The attribute. —He that is holy (sepa- 
rate from sin)—He that is true (separate from falsehood)— 
that hath the key of David, (of the city of David which is 
Zion, renewed and pure ; conf. verse 12) ; that openeth, and 
no man shutteth (by me if any man enter in) ; and shutteth, 
and no man openeth,—(for without, are fornicators, and 
whosoever loveth and maketh a lie). 

The praise, for faithfulness with a little strength, as of a 
soldier holding a little fortress in the midst of assaulting ar- 
mies. Therefore the blessing, after that captivity of the 
strait siege—the lifting up of the heads of the gates, and 
setting wide of the everlasting doors by the Lord, mighty in 
battle. 

The promise: Him that overcometh will I make, not 
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merely safe within my fortress temple, but a pillar of it— 
built on its rock, and bearing its vaults for ever. 

VII. Laodicea.—The attribute: the Faithful witness— 
the Word—The Beginning of Creation. 

The sin, chaos of heart,—useless disorder of half-shaped 
life. Darkness on the face of the deep, and rejoicing in 
darkness,—as in these days of ours to the uttermost. Chaos 
in all things—dross for gold—slime for mortar—nakedness 
for glory—pathless morass for path—and the proud blind 
for guides. 

The command, to try the gold, and purge the raiment, and 
anoint the eyes,—this order given as to the almost helpless 
—as men waked in the night, not girding their loins for jour- 
ney, but in vague wonder at uncertain noise, who may turn 
again to their slumber, or, in wistful listening, hear the voice 
ealling—‘ Behold, I stand at the door !’ 

It is the last of the temptations, bringing back the throne 
of Annihilation ; and the victory over it is the final victory, 
giving rule, with the Son of God, over the recreate and never 
to be dissolved order of the perfect earth. 

In which there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor 
crying, ‘‘ for the former things are passed away.” 


“ Now, unto Him that is able to keep you from falling, 
and to present you, faultless, before the Presence of His 
glory with exceeding joy ; 

“To the only wise God our Saviour, be glory and majesty, 
dominion and power, both now and ever. Amen.” 


The first seven years’ Letters of Fors Olavigera were ended 
in Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 21st Nov., 187%. 
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LETTER LXXXV.—(LETTER I.—NEW SERIES.) 


“YEA, THE WORK OF OUR HANDS, ESTABLISH THOU IT.” 


Tue series of letters which closed last year were always 
written, as from the first they were intended to be, on any 
matter which chanced to interest me, and in any humour 
which chance threw me into. By the adoption of the title 
Fors, I meant (among other meanings) to indicate this des- 
ultory and accidental character of the work ; and to imply, 
besides, my feeling, that, since I wrote wholly in the interests 
of others, it might justifiably be hoped that the chance to 
which I thus submitted myself would direct me better than 
any choice or method of my own. 

So far as regards the subjects of this second series of let- 
ters, I shall retain my unfettered method, in reliance on the 
direction of better wisdom than mine. But in my former 
letters, I also allowed myself to write on each subject, what- 
ever came into my mind, wishing the reader, like a friend, to 
know exactly what my mind was. But as no candour will 
explain this to persons who have no feclings in common with 
me,—and as I think, by this time, enough has been shown 
to serve all purposes of such frankness, to those who can 
receive it,—henceforward, I shall endeavour to write, so-far 
as Ican judge, what may be serviceable to the reader, or ac- 
ceptable by him; and only in some occasional and minor 
way, what may explain, or indulge, my own feelings. 

Such change in my method of address is farther rendered 
necessary, because I perceive the address must be made to a 
wider circle of readers. 

This book was begun in the limited effort to gather a 
society together for the cultivation of ground in a particular 
way ;—a society having this special business, and no concern 
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with the other work of the world. But the book has now be- 
come a call to all whom it can reach, to choose between being 
honest or dishonest ; and if they choose to be honest, also 
to join together in a brotherhood separated, visibly and dis- 
tinctly, from cheats and liars. And as I felt more and more 
led into this wider appeal, it has also been shown to me that, 
in this country of England, it must be made under obedience 
to the Angel of England ;—the Spirit which taught our 
fathers their Faith, and which is still striving with us in our 
Atheism. And since this was shown to me, I have taken all 
that I understand of the Book which our fathers believed 
to be divine, not, as in former times, only to enforce, on 
those who still believed it, obedience to its orders; but 
indeed for help and guidance to the whole body of our 
society. 

The exposition of this broader law mingling more and 
more frequontly in my past letters with that of the narrow 
action of St. George’s Guild for the present help of our Brit- 
ish peasantry, has much obscured the simplicity of that 
present aim, and raised up crowds of collateral questions, in 
debate of which the reader becomes doubtful of the rightness 
of even what might otherwise have been willingly approved 
by him: while, to retard his consent yet farther, I am com- 
pelled, by the accidents of the time, to allege certain prin- 
ciples of work which only my own long study of the results 
of the Art of Man upon his mind enable me to know for 
surety ; and these are peculiarly offensive in an epoch which 
has long made—not only all its Arts mercenary, but even 
those mercenary forms of them subordinate to yet more 
servile occupations. 

For example ; I might perhaps, with some success, have 
urged the purchase and cultivation of waste land, and the 
orderly and kindly distribution of the food produced upon it, 
had not this advice been coupled with the discussion of the 
nature of Rent, and the assertion of the God-forbidden ouilt 
of that Usury, of which Rent is the fatallest form. And even 
if, in subtlety, I had withheld, or disguised, these deeper 
underlying laws, I should still have alienated the greater 
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number of my possible adherents by the refusal to employ 
steam machinery, which may well bear, to the minds of per- 
sons educated in the midst of such mechanism, the aspect of 
an artist’s idle and unrealizable prejudice. And this all the 
more, because the greater number of business-men, finding 
that their own opinions have been adopted without reflec- 
tion, yet being perfectly content with the opinions so ac- 
quired, naturally suppose that mine have been as confidently 
collected where they could be found with least pains :—with 
the farther equally rational conclusion, that the opinions they 
have thus accidentally picked up themselves are more valu- 
able and better selected than the by no means obviously 
preferable faggot of mine. 

And, indeed, the thoughts of a man who from his youth up, 
and during a life persistently literary has never written a 
word either for money or for vanity, nor even in the careless 
incontinence of the instinct for self-expression, but resolutely 
spoken only to teach or to praise others, must necessarily be 
incomprehensible in an age when Christian preaching itself 
has become merely a polite and convenient profession,— 
when the most noble and living literary faculties, like those 
of Scott and Dickens, are perverted by the will of the multi- 
tude, and perish in the struggle for its gold; and when the 
conceit even of the gravest men of science provokes them to 
the competitive exhibition of their conjectural ingenuity, in 
fields where argument is impossible, and respecting matters 
on which even certainty would be profitless. 

I believe, therefore, that it will be satisfactory to not a few 
of my readers, and generally serviceable, if I reproduce, and 
reply to, a portion of a not unfriendly critique which, appear- 
ing in the Spectator for 22nd September, 1877, sufficiently 
expressed this general notion of my work, necessarily held by 
men who are themselves writing and talking merely for 
profit or amusement, and have never taken the slightest pains 
to ascertain whether any single thing they say is true ; nor 
are under any concern to know whether, after it has been 
sold in the permanent form of print, it will do harm or good 
to the buyer of it, 
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“Mr. RuskIN’s UNIQUE DOGMATISM. 


«As we have often had occasion, if not exactly to remark, 
yet to imply, in what we have said of him, Mr. Ruskin is 
a very curious study. For simplicity, quaintness, and can- 
dour, his confidences to ‘ the workmen and labourers of Great 
Britain’ in Fors Clavigera are quite without example. Tor 
delicate irony of style, when he gets a subject that he fully 
understands, and intends to expose the ignorance, or, what 
is much worse, the affectation of knowledge which is not 
knowledge, of others, no man is his equal. But then as curi- 
ous as anything else, in that strange medley of sparkling 
jewels, delicate spider-webs, and tangles of exquisite fronds 
which makes” (the writer should be on his guard against the 
letter s in future passages of this descriptive character) “ up 
Mr. Ruskin’s mind, is the high-handed arrogance which is so 
strangely blended with his imperious modesty, and that, too, 
ofcen when it is most grotesque. It is not, indeed, his arro- 
gance, but his modest self-knowledge which speaks, when he 
says in this new number of the “ors that though there are 
thousands of men in England able to conduct the business 
affairs of his Society better than he can, ‘I do not believe 
there is another man in England able to organize our 
elementary lessons in Natural History and Art. And I am 
therefore wholly occupied in examining the growth of Ana- 
gallis tenella, and completing some notes on St. George’s 
Chapel at Venice.’ And no doubt he is quite right. Prob- 
ably no one could watch the growth of Anagallis tenella to 
equal purpose, and no one else could complete his notes on 
St. George’s Chapel without spoiling them. We are equally 
sure that he is wise, when he tells his readers that he must 
entirely decline any manner of political action which might 
hinder him. ‘from drawing leaves and flowers.’ But what 
does astonish us is the supreme confidence,—or say, rather, 
hurricane of dictatorial passion,—though we do not use the 
word ‘passion’ in the sense of anger or irritation, but in the 
higher sense of mental white-heat, which has no vexation in it, 
(a)—with which this humble student of leaves and flowers, of 
the Anagallis tenella and the beauties of St. George’s Chapel 
at Venice, passes judgment on the whole structure of human 
society, from its earliest to its latest convolutions, and not 


(a) I don’t understand. Probably there is not another so much vexed 
person as I at present extant of his grave. 
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only judgment, but the sweeping judgment of one who knows 
all its laws of structure and all its misshapen growths with a 
sort of assurance which Mr, Ruskin would certainly never 
feel in relation to the true form, or the distortions of the true 
form, of the most minute fibre of one of his favourite leaves 
or flowers. Curiously enough, the humble learner of Nat- 
ure speaking through plants and trees, is the most absolute 
scorner of Nature speaking through the organization of great 
societies and centuries of social experience. (0) We know 
well what Mr. Ruskin would say,—that the difference is great 
between the growth that is without moral freedom and the 
growth which has been for century after century distorted by 
the reckless abuse of moral freedom. And we quite admit the 
radical difference. But what strikes us as so strange is that 
this central difficulty of all,—how much is really due to the 
structural growth of a great society, and quite independent 
of any voluntary abuse which might be amended by volun- 
tary effort, and how much is due to the false direction of in- 
dividual wills, never strikes Mr. Ruskin as a difficulty at all. 
(c) On the contrary, he generalizes in his sweeping way, on 
social tendencies which appear to be (d) far more deeply in- 
grained in the very structure of human life than the veins of 
a leaf in the structure of a plant, with a confidence with 
which he would never for a moment dream of generalizing as 
tothe true and normal growth of a favourite plant. Thus he 
tells us in the last number of /ors that ‘ Hors Clavigera is 
not in any way intended as counsel adapted to the present 
state of the public mind, but it is the assertor of the code of 
eternal laws which the public mind mws¢ eventually submit 
itself to, or die; and I have really no more to do with the 
manners, customs, feelings, or modified conditions of piety in 
the modern England, which I have to warn of the accelerated 
approach either of Revolution or Destruction, than poor 
Jonah had with the qualifying amiabilities which might have 
been found in the Nineveh whose overthrow he was ordered 
to foretell in forty days.’ But the curious part of the matter 
is that Mr. Ruskin, far from keeping to simple moral laws, 
denounces in the most vehement manner social arrangements 


(b) It would be curious, and much more, if it only were so. 

‘e--Italics mine.) On what grounds did the writer suppose this? 
When Dr. Christison analyzes a poison. and simply states his result, is it 
to be concluded he was struck by no difficulties in arriving at it because 
he does not advise the public of his embarrassments ? 

(d) What does it matter what they appear to be? 
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which seem to most men (e) as little connected with them as 
they would have seemed to ‘poor Jonah.’ We are not aware, 
for instance, that Jonah denounced the use of machinery in 
Nineveh. Indeed, he seems to have availed himself of a ship, 
which is a great complication of machines, and to have ‘paid 
his fare’ from Joppa to Tyre, without supposing himself to 
have been accessory to anything evil in so doing. We are 
not aware, too, that Jonah held it to be wrong, as Mr. Ruskin 
holds it to be wrong, to charge for the use of a thing when 
you do not want to part with it altogether. These are prac- 
tices which are so essentially interwoven alike with the most 
fundamental as also with the most superficial principles of 
social growth, that any one who assumes that they are rooted 
in moral evil is bound to be very careful to discriminate 
where the evil begins, and show that it can be avoided,— 
just as a naturalist who should reproach the trees on a hill- 
side for sloping away from the blast they have to meet, should 
certainly first ask himself how the trees are to avoid the blast, 
or how, if they cannot avoid it, they are to help so altering 
their growth as to accommodate themselves to it. But Mr. 
tuskin, though in relation to nature he is a true naturalist, 
in relation to human nature has in him nothing at all of the 
human naturalist. It never occurs to him apparently that 
here, too, are innumerable principles of growth which are 
quite independent of the will of man, and that it becomes 
the highest moralist to study humbly where the influence of 
the human will begins and where it ends, instead of rashly 
and sweepingly condemning, as due to a perverted morality, 
what is in innumerable cases a mere inevitable result of social 
structure. (7°) 

“Consider only how curiously different in spirit is the 
humility with which the great student of the laws of beauty 
watches the growth of the Anagallis tenella, and that with 
which he watches the growth of the formation of human 


(é) What does it matter what they ‘seem to most men’ ? 

(f) To this somewhat lengthily metaphorical paragraph, the need- 
ful answer may be brief, and without metaphor. To every ‘social 
structure’ which has rendered either wide national crime or wide 
national folly ‘ inevitable’—ruin is also ‘inevitable.’ Which is all I have 
necessarily to say; and which has been by me, now, very sorrowfully, 
—enough said. Nevertheless, somewhat more may be observed of Eng- 
land at this time,—namely, that she has no ‘ social structure’ whatso- 
ever ; but is a mere heap of agonizing human maggots, scrambling and 
sprawling over each other for any manner of rotten eatable thing they 
can get a bite of. 
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opinion. A correspondent had objected to him that he 
speaks so contemptuously of some of the most trusted 
leaders of English workmen, of Goldwin Smith, for instance, 
and of John Stuart Mill. Disciples of such leaders, the writer 
had said, ‘are hurt and made angry, when names which they 
do not like are used of their leaders.’ Mr. Ruskin’s reply is 
quite a study in its way :— 


‘Well, my dear sir, I solemnly declare,’ ete., down to 


‘ ditches for ever.’—See /ors, Letter LXXXI. 


Now observe that here Mr. Ruskin, who would follow the 
lines of a gossamer-thread sparkling in the morning dew 
with reverent wonder and conscientious accuracy, arraigns, 
first, the tendency of man to express immature and tentative 
views of passing events, (vy) as if that were wholly due, not 
to a law of human nature, ! ! (4) but to those voluntary abuses 
of human freedom which might as effectually be arrested as 
murder or theft could be arrested by moral effort; next ar- 
raigns, if not the discovery of the printing-press (of which 
any one would suppose that he entertained a stern disappro- 
bation), at least the inevitable (2) results of that discovery, 
precisely as he would arraign a general prevalence of positive 
vice ; and last of all, that he actually claims the power, as an 
old littérateur, to discern at sight ‘what is eternally good 
and vital, and to strike away from it pitilessly what is worth- 
less and venomous.’ On the first two heads, as it seems to 
us, Mr, Ruskin arraigns laws of nature as practically un- 
changeable as any by which the sap rises in the tree and the 
blossom forms upon the flower. On the last head, he assumes 
a tremendous power in relation to subjects very far removed 
from these which he has made his own, ye 


(g) I have never recognised any such tendency in persons moderately 
well educated. What is their education for—if it cannot prevent their 
expressing immature views about anything ? 

(i) L insert two notes of admiration. What ‘law of human nature’ 
shall we hear of next? If it cannot keep its thoughts in its mind, till 
they are digested,_-I suppose we shall next hear it cannot keep its 
dinner in its stomach. 

(i) There is nothing whatever of inevitable in the ‘ universal gabble 
of fools,’ which is the lamentable fact 1 have alleged of the present 
times, whether they gabble with or without the help of printing-press 
The power of saying a very foolish thing to a very large number of 
people at once, is of course a greater temptation to a foolish person than 
he was formerly liable to; but when the national mind, such as it is, 
becomes once aware of the mischief of all this, it is evitable enough 
else there were an end to popular intelligence in the world. 
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I have lost the next leaf of the article, and may as 
well, it seems to me, close my extract here, for I do not 
know what subject the writer conceives me to have made my 
own, if not the quality of literature! If I am ever allowed, 
by public estimate, to know anything whatever, it is—how 
to write. My knowledge of painting is entirely denied by 
ninety-nine out a hundred painters of the day ; but the lit- 
erary men are great hypocrites if they don’t really think me, 
as they profess to do, fairly up to my work in that line. 
And what would an old littérateur be good for, if he did not 
know good writing from bad, and that without tasting more 
than a half page. And for the moral tendency of books— 
no such practised sagacity is needed to determine that. The 
sense, to a healthy mind, of being strengthened or enervated 
by reading, is just as definite and unmistakeable as the sense, 
to a healthy body, of being in fresh or foul air: and no more 
arrogance is involved in perceiving the stench, and forbidding 
the reading of an unwholesome book, than in a physician’s 
ordering the windows to be opened in asick room. There is 
no question whatever concerning these matters, with any 
person who honestly desires to be informed about them ;— 
the real arrogance is only in expressing judgments, either of 
books or anything else, respecting which we have taken no 
trouble to be informed. Here is my friend of the Spectator, 
for instance, commenting complacently on the vulgar gossip 
about my opinions of machinery, without even taking the 
trouble to look at what I said, else he would have found 
that, instead of condemning machinery, there is the widest 
and most daring plan in Fors for the adaptation of tide- 
mills to the British coasts that has yet been dreamt of in 
engineering ; and that, so far from condemning ships, half 
the physical education of British youth is proposed by Fors 
to be conducted in them. 

What the contents of Fors really are, however, it is little 
wonder that even my most studious friends do not at present 
know, broken up as these materials have been into a mere 
moraine of separate and seemingly jointless stones, out of 
which I must now build such Cyclopean wall as I shall have 
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time and strength for. Therefore, during some time at least, 
the main business of this second series of letters will be only 
the arrangement for use, and clearer illustration, of the 
scattered contents of the first. 

And I cannot begin with a more important subject, or one 
of closer immediate interest, than that of the collection of 
rain, and management of streams. On this subject, I expect 
a series of papers from my friend Mr. Henry Willett, con- 
taining absolutely verified data: in the meantime I beg the 
reader to’ give his closest attention to the admirable state- 
ments by M. Violet-le-Duc, given from the new English 
translation of his book on Mont Blane, in the seventh article 
of our Correspondence. I have before had occasion to speak 
with extreme sorrow of the errors in the theoretical parts of 
this work : but its practical intelligence is admirable. 


Just in time, I get Mr. Willett’s first sheet. His preface 
is too valuable to be given without some farther comment, 
but this following bit may serve us for this month : 


“The increased frequency in modern days of upland floods 
appears to be due mainly to the increased want of the reten- 
tion of the rainfall. Now it is true of all drainage matters 
that man has complete power over them at the beginning, 
where they are widely disseminated, and it is only when by 
the uniting ramifications over large areas a great accumula- 
tion is produced, that man becomes powerless to deal satis- 
factorily with it. Nothing ever is more senseless than the 
direct contravention of Nature’s laws by the modern system 
of gathering together into one huge polluted stream the sew- 
age of large towns. The waste and expense incurred, first 
in collecting, and then in attempting to separate and to ap- 
ply to the land the drainage of large towns, seems a standing 
instance of the folly and perversity of human arrangements, 
and it can only be accounted for by the interest which at- 
taches to the spending of large sums of money.” (Italics mine.) 

“Tt may be desirable at some future time to revert to this 
part of the subject, and to suggest the natural, simple, and 
inexpensive alternative plan. 

“To return to the question of floods caused by rainfall 
only. The first and completely remunerating expenditure 
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should be for providing tanks of filtered water for human 
drinking, etc., and reservoirs for cattle and manufacturing 
purposes, in the upland valleys and moorland glens which 
form the great collecting grounds of all the water which is 
now wastefully permitted to flow either into underground 
crevices and natural reservoirs, that it may be pumped up 
again at an enormous waste of time, labour, and money, or 
neglectfully permitted to deluge the habitations of which the 
improper erection on sites liable to flooding has been allowed. 

‘To turn for a moment to the distress and incurred ex- 
pense in summer from want of the very same water which has 
been wasted in winter, I will give three or four instances 
which have come under my own knowledge. In the summer 
of 1876 I was put on shore from a yacht a few miles west of 
Swanage Bay, in Dorsetshire, and then, walking to the near- 
est village, I wanted to hire a pony-chaise from the landlady 
of the only inn, but she was obliged absolutely to refuse me 
because the pony was already overworked by having to drag 
water for the cows a perpendicular distance of from two 
hundred to three hundred feet from the valley beneath. 
Hardly a rain-shoot, and no reservoir, could be seen. A 
highly intelligent gentleman in Sussex, the year before, re- 
marked, ‘I should not regret the rain coming and spoiling 
the remainder of my harvest, as it would thereby put an end 
to the great expense I am at in drawing water from the river 
for my flock of sheep.’ In the village of Farnborough, Kent, 
there are two wells: one at the Hall, 160 feet deep, and a 
public one at the north-west of the village. In summer a man 
gets a good living by carting the water for the poor people, 
charging 1d. for six gallons, and earning from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 
a day. One agricultural labourer pays 5d. a week for his 
family supply in summer. ‘ He could catch more off his own 
cottage, but the spouts are out of order, and the landlord 
wont put them right.’ I know a farmer in Sussex who, 
having a seyen-years’ lease of some downland, at his own ex- 
pense built a small tank which cost him £30. He told me at 
the end of his lease the farm would be worth £30 per annum 
more, because of the tank. The Karl of Chichester, who has 
most wisely and successfully grappled with the subject, says 
that £100 per annum is not an unfrequent expenditure by 
individual farmers for the carting of water in summer-time. 

“In my next I will give, by his lordship’s kind permission, 
a detailed account and plan of his admirable method of water 
supply, superseding wells and pumping.” 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


I. Affairs of the Company. 


I never was less able to give any account of these, for the last month 
has been entirely occupied with work in Oxford; the Bank accounts 
cannot be in my hands till the year’s end; the business at Abbey Dale 
can in no wise be put on clear footing till our Guild is registered ; and 
I have just been warned of some farther modifications needful in our 
memorandum for registry. 

But I was completely convinced last year that, fit or unfit, I must take 
all these things in hand myself; and I do not think the leading article 
of our Correspondence will remain after the present month, so wholly 
unsatisfactory. 


Il. Affairs of the Master. (12th December, 1877.) 


Since I last gave definite statements of these, showing that in cash I 
had only some twelve thousand pounds left, the sale of Turner’s draw- 
ings, out of the former collection of Mr. Munro, of Novar, took place ; 
and I considered it my duty, for various reasons, to possess myself of 
Czrnaryon Castle, Leicester Abbey, and the Bridge of Narni; the pur- 
chase of which, with a minor acquisition or two besides, reduced my 
available cash, by my banker’s account yesterday, to £10,225, that being 
the market value of my remaining £4000 Bank Stock. I have directed 
them to sell this stock, and buy me £9000 New Threes instead; by 
which operation I at once lose about sixty pounds a year of interest, 
(in conformity with my views already enough expressed on that sub- 
ject,) and I put a balance of something over £1500 in the Bank, to serve 
St. George and me till we can look about us a little. 

Both the St. George’s and my private account will henceforward be 
rendered by myself, with all clearness possible to me; but they will no 
longer be allowed to waste the space of ors, They will be forwarded 
on separate sheets to the Companions, and be annually purchaseable by 
the public. 

I further stated, in last year’s letters, that at the close of 1877 I 
should present my Marylebone property to St. George for a Christmas 
gift, without interfering with Miss Octavia Hill's management of it. 
But this piece of business, like everything else I try to do just now, has 
its own hitches; the nature of which will be partly understood on read- 
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ing some recent correspondence between Miss Hill and myself, which I 
trust may be closed, and in form presentable, next month. The trans- 
ference of the property will take place all the same ; but it will be seen 
to have become questionable how far Miss Hill may now consent to re- 
tain her control over the tenants. 


III. We cannot begin the New Year under better auspices than are 
implied in the two following letters. 


To Mr. Joun Ruskin, LL.D. 


‘¢ Honoured Sir,—I send ten shillings, which I beg you to accept as 
a gift for your St. George's Fund. The sum is small, but I have been 
thinking that as you are now bringing some plots of land into cultiva- 
tion, that even so small a sum, if spent in the purchase of two or three 
apple or other fruit trees suitable to the locality, they might be pointed 
to, in a few years time, to show what had been the result of a small sum, 
when wisely deposited in the Bank of Nature. 
‘* Yours very Respectfully, 
‘© A Garden Workman, 
‘* This day 80 years old, 
‘* JOSEPH STAPLETON. 
‘* November 28th, 1877.” 


(The apple-trees will be planted in Worcestershire, and kept separate 
note of.) 


‘* CLOUGHTON Moor, NEAR SCARBOROUGH, 
November 15, 1877. 


‘Dear Master,—We have delayed answering your very kind letter, 
for which we were very grateful, thinking that soon we should be hear- 
ing again from Mr. Bagshawe, because we had a letter from him the 
same day that we got yours, asking for particulars of the agreement 
between myself and Dr. Rooke. I answered him by return of post, re- 
questing him likewise to get the affair settled as soon as convenient ; 
but we have not heard anything since. But we keep working away, 
and have got the house and some of the land a bit shapely. We are 
clearing, and intend enclosing, about sixteen hundred yards of what we 
think the most suitable and best land for a garden, and shall plant a few 
currant and gooseberry bushes in, I hope directly, if the weather keeps 
favourable. In wet weather we repair the cottage indoors, and all 
seems to go on very nicely. The children enjoy it very much, and so 
do we too, for you see we are all together—‘ father’s always at home.’ 
I shall never be afraid of being out of work again, there is so much to 
do; and I think it will pay, too. Of course it will be some time be- 
fore it returns anything, excepting tired limbs, and the satisfaction 
that it is, and looks, better. We intended rearing poultry, and have a 
cow, perhaps, when we get something to grow to feed them with; and 
to that intent I purpose preparing stone this winter to build an out: 
building for them in the spring-time. I can do it all myself—the work- 
ing part; but should require help to purchase lime and timber, but not 
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yet. We shall try our best to work and make our arrangements suit 
your views as far as we understand them, and anything you could like 
us to do, we shall be glad to perform. Yours truly, 

‘* JOHN Guy, 


‘**Our gross earnings for the year is £54 18s. 34d. Our expenses this 
year have been heavy, with two removals, but we have a balance of 
£11 after paying tenth, for which we enclose Post Office order for £5 
9s. 10d. We have plenty of clothing and shoes and fuel to serve us the 
winter through ; so Mary says we can do very well until spring.” 


IV. The following important letters set the question raised about the 
Bishops’ return of income at rest. I need scarcely point out how de- 
sirable it would be for these matters to be put on so simple footing as 
to leave no ground for misapprehension by the common people. ‘ Dis- 
ingenuousness’ which the writer suspects in the ‘ Humanitarian’ is not 
usually a fault of the lower orders; nor do they ever fail in respect to 
a good and active clergyman. 


** November 28, 1877. 


‘Dear Mr. Ruskin,—I see from the November /ors that you ask 
for further explanation of some figures published by a ‘ Humanita- 
rian,’ of Bishopwearmouth, touching the Bishops’ incomes of thirty- 
nine years ago. ‘The apparent discrepancy between the actual 
and alleged incomes’ is very easily explained. The larger figures are 
not, and are not said to be, the incomes of the Bishops at all. The 
estates were then left on ‘ beneficial’ leases; and the people who held 
these leases, generally country squires, were the real owners of the 
lands, paying to the Bishops ancient nominal rents, and occasional lump 
sums (‘fines’), when the leases were renewed. The big sums, there- 
fore, are the estimated rental of the lands—that is, é.g., in the case of 
York the £41,030 represent the rents paid to the country gentlemen by 
their tenants, and the £13,798 is the average, one year with another, 
of what the squires paid to the Archbishop in rents and fines. The 
difference, of course, represents the value of the lands to the squires. 
What the figures really show, therefore, is the amount of Church prop- 
erty which, little by little, in the course of centuries, through a bad 
system of tenure, had got into the hands of Jaymen. ‘This bad system 
has been long abolished, under the operation of divers laws passed in 
1841, and later; and the Bishops have now, as your other table shows, 
much-reduced and unvarying income.” 


‘‘Tt may help you to see how the proportions (in the case of differ- 
ent Bishops) of the B.shops’ receipts to value of lands, vary so much, 
when I explain that the average episcopal income was required in the 
forms issued by the Royal Commission, to be made out from the actual 
receipts of a specified period—seven years, I think.* Now the sepa- 
rate leaseholds were of very various values, some big and some little, 
and it would often happen that several years elapsed without any big 
‘fine’ falling in ; and then there might come, in quick succession, the 


* The term had necessarily to be moderate, as it would have been useless to ask a Bish- 
op as to the receipts of his predecessor. 
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renewals of three or four very valuable estates, thus raising immensely 
the average for those particular years. Hence every Bishop's return, 
though accurately given as required, was a very rough average, though 
the return, taken as a whole—that is, as regards all the sees together— 
gave a fair view of the facts. The ins and outs of the affair, you see, 
can only be understood by people familiar with the working of the now 
obsolete system. I therefore in my last note abstained from saying 
more than was just sufficient to indicate the blunder, or disingenuous- 
ness, of the pamphleteer, knowing that it would be useless to burden 
your pages with farther details. ‘Ilo any one who knows the facts, the 
large figures given as the apparent incomes of Bishops are simply ludi- 
crous. No Bishop ever had any income approaching to £50,000. That 
of the late Bishop Sumner, of Winchester, was always quoted as ex- 
orbitantly vast, and it was about £19,000. I know privately that the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury, with his £15,000 a year, left his family 
the noble fortune of £600 per annum!” 


VY. ‘THE FATE OF CYFARTHFA.—Mr. Crawshay has put a summary 
end to all rumours as to the possibility of a start at Cyfarthfa. One of 
his old servants, says the Western Mail, wrote to him lately on mat- 
ters apart from the iron-works; but in the course of his letter he asked 
his old master whether there were any hopes of the works being again 
started. The reply from Mr. Crawshay was as follows. ‘ Trade is 
worse than ever it was, and I see not the slightest chance of Cyfarthfa 
starting again; and I believe if it ever does start it will be under dif- 
ferent circumstances to the present, as it will require a large sum to 
be laid out in improvements, such as making steel-works, etc. I am 
too near my grave to think of doing anything of the sort; and I think 
so badly of trade altogether that I have no wish to see my sons re- 
main init. Iam feeling very poorly, and do not think I can possibly 
live very long, and if I am able I shall sell the works before I die. 
There is nothing now to bind me to them, for I have been estranged 
from them by the conduct of the men. I always hoped and expected 
to die with the works going, and the same feeling among the men for 
their employers; but things have changed, and all is different, and I 
go to my grave feeling I am a perfect stranger, as all my old men are 
gone, or nearly so.’” 


‘“9, STEVENSON SQUARE, MANCHESTER, 
9th October, 1877. 
‘* My dear Sir,—Could you have thought, did you expect, that such 


an utter vindication of your words would embody itself in this form ? 
‘* J. Ruskin, Esq. Wiese 


Yes, my friend, I not only expected, but knew positively that such 
vindication, not of my words only, but of the words of all the ser- 
vants of God, from the beginning of days, would assuredly come, alike 
in this, and in other yet more terrible, forms. But it isto be noted 
that there are four quite distinct causes operating in the depression of 
English, —especially iron,—trade, of which two are our own fault; and 
the other two, being inevitable, should have been foreseen long since, 
by even the vulgar sagacity of self-interest. 
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The first great cause is the separation between masters and men, 
which is wholly the masters’ fault, and the necessary result of the de- 
fiance of every,moral law of human relation by modern political 
economy. 

The second is the loss of custom, in consequence of bad work—also 
a result of the teaching of modern political economy. 

The third, affecting especially the iron trade, is that the funds which 
the fools of Hurope had at their disposal, with which to build iron 
bridges instead of wooden ones, put up spike railings instead of palings, 
and make machines in substitution for their arms and legs, are now in 
a great degree exhausted ; and by the time the rails are all rusty, the 
bridges snapped, and the machines found to reap and thresh no more 
corn than arms did, the fools of Europe will have learned a lesson or 
two which will not soon be forgotten, even by them, and the iron 
trade will be slack enough thereafter. 

The fourth cause of trade depression,—bitter to the hearts of the 
persons whom Mr. Spencer Herbert calls patriots,—is that the inhabi- 
tants of other countries have begun to perceive that they have got hands 
as well as we—and possibly, in some businesses, even better hands , 
and that they may just as well make their own wares as buy them of 
us. Which wholesome discovery of theirs will in due time mercifully 
put an end to the British ideal of life in the National Shop; and mike 
it at last plain to the British mind that the cliffs of Dover were not 
constructed by Providence merely to be made a large counter. 


VI. The following paper by Professor W. J. Beal is sent me by a cor- 
respondent from a New York journal. The reader is free to attach 
such weight to it as he thinks proper. The passage about the Canada 
thistle is very grand. 


‘* Interest money is a heavy tax on many people of the United States. 
There is no other burden in the shape of money which weighs down 
like interest, unless it be money spent for intoxicating liquors. Men 
complain of high State taxes, of school-taxes, and taxes for bridges, 
sewers, (? grading,) and for building churches. For some of these they 
are able to see an equivalent, but for money paid as interest—for the 
use of money, few realize or gain (? guess) what it costs. It is an ex- 
pensive luxury to pay for the mere privilege of handling what does not 
belong to you. People are likely to overestimate your wealth and 
(make you?) pay more taxes than you ought to. 

‘‘In most part of our new country, ten per cent. per annum, or more, 
is paid for the use of money. A shrewd business man may reasonably 
make it pay to live at this rate for a short time, but even such men 
oftea fail to make it profitable. It is an uncommon thing for any busi- 
ness to pay a sure and safe return of ten per cent. for any length of 
time. The profits of great enterprises, like railroads, manufactories of 
iron, cloth, farm-implements, etc., etc., are so variable, so fluctuating, 
that it is difficult to tell their average profit, or the average profit of 
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any one of them. We know it is not uncommon for railroads to go 
into the hands of a receiver, because they cannot pay the interest on 
their debts. Factories stop, and often go to decay, because they can- 
not pay running expenses. Often they cannot continue without losing 
money, to say nothing about the interest on the capital. Merchants 
seldom can pay ten per cent. on large amounts for any length of time. 
Even six per cent. is a heavy tax on any kind of business. 

‘‘ But it was not of these classes that I intended to speak at this 
time. The writer has been most of his life among farmers, and has 
had unusual opportunities for studying their management of finances. 
It may be worse in a new country than in an old one, but so far as my 
knowlege extends, a large majority of the farms of Michigan are covered 
by a mortgage. The farmer needs capital to buy sheep, cattle, tools ; 
to build houses and barns, and to clear and prepare land for crops. He 
is very likely to underestimate the cost of a farm, and what it takes to 
stock it properly. He invests all his money, and perhaps runs in debt, 
for his land alone, leaving nothing with which to furnish it. Quite 
often he buys more land before he has money to pay for it, or even 
before he has paid off the mortgage on his present farm. Times may 
be easy; crops may be good, and high in price, for a few years. He 
overestimates his ability to make money, and runs in debt. Fortune 
changes. He has ‘bad luck,’ and the debt grows larger instead of 
smaller. 

‘* Farming is a safe business, but even this has its dark side. Good 
crops are by no means sure, even with good culture. Blight, drought, 
insects, fire, sickness, and other calamities may come when least ex- 
pected, and with a large debt overwhelm the hopeful farmer. 

‘““T have never seen a farm that for several years together paid ten 
per cent. interest on the capital invested. In an old scrap-book I find 
the following : ‘No blister draws sharper than does the interest. Of 
all industries, none is comparable to that of interest. It works all day 
and night, in fair weather and in foul. It has no sound in its footsteps, 
but traveis fast. It gnaws at a man’s substance with invisible teeth. 
It binds industry with its film, as a fly is bound in a spider’s web. 
Debts roll a man over and over, binding him hand and foot, and letting 
him hang upon the fatal mesh until the long-legged interest devours 
him. There is but one thing on a farm like it, and that is the Canada 
thistle, which swarms with new plants every time you break its roots, 
whose blossoms are prolific, and every flower the father of a million 
seeds. Hvery leaf is an awl, every branch a spear, and every plant like 
a platoon of bayonets, and a field of them like an armed host. ‘The 
whole plant is a torment and a vegetable curse. And yet, a farmer 
had better make his bed of Canada thistles than to be at ease upon 
interest.’ 

‘**' There ars some exceptions to the general rule, that no man should 
run in debt. It may be better for one to owe something on a house and 
lot than to move from house to house every year or so and pay a high 
rent. It may do for a farmer to incur a small debt on a new piece of 
land, or on some improvement, but be cautious. A small debt will 
sometimes stimulate to industry and economy, but a large one will 
often weary, and finally come off victorious. 

‘‘ A farmer wishes to save his extra lot for his son, and so pays ten 
per cent. His sons and daughters cannot go to a good school or college 
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because of that mortgage. The son sees the privations of a farmer’s 
life under unfavourable circumstances. The father dies, and leaves 
the farm to his son with a heavy debt on it, which he in vain attempts 
to remove, or he sells the farm and leaves that kind of drudgery. 
Very often a farmer is keeping more land than he is able to work or 
manage well. He does not know how to get value received, and more, 
out of his hired help. Such a one is unwise not to sell a part, clear 
the debt, and work the remainder better.”’ 


VII. The passage referred to in the text, from Mr, Bucknall’s trans- 
lation of M, Violet-le-Duc’s essay on Mont Blanc : — 


‘*But what is man in presence of the great phenomena which geology 
reveals? What can he do to utilize or to counteract their consequences ? 
How can such diminutive beings, whose most numerous army would 
be barely noticed on the slopes of these mountains, in any degree 
modify the laws which govern the distribution of watercourses, alluvial 
deposits, denudations, and the accumulation and melting of snows on 
such vast mountain masses? Is not their impotence manifest ? 

“No; the most terrible and powerful phenomena of nature are only 
the result of the multiplication of infinitesimal appliances or forces. 
The blade of grass or the fibre of moss performs a scarcely appreciable 
function, but which, when multiplied, conducts to a result of consider- 
able importance. ‘The drop of water which penetrates by degrees into 
the fissures of the hardest rocks, when crystallized as the result of a 
lowering of the temperature, ultimately causes mountains to crumble. 
In Nature there are no insignificant appliances, or, rather, the action of 

“nature is only the result of insignificant appliances. Man, therefore, 
can act in his turn, since these small means are not beyond the reach of 
‘his influence, and his intelligence enables him to calculate their effects. 
Yet owing to his neglect of the study of Nature—his parent and great 
nurturer, and thus ignorant of her procedure, man is suddenly sur- 
‘prised by one of the phases of her incessant work, and sees his crops 
and habitations swept away by an inundation. Does he proceed to 
‘examine the cause of what he calls a cataclysm, but which is only the 
consequence of an accumulation of phenomena? No; he attributes it 
‘to Providence, restores his dykes, sows his fields, and rebuilds his dwell. 
ings; and then . . . . waits for the disaster—which is a conse- 
quence of laws he has neglected to study—to occur again. Is it not 
thus that things have been taking place for centuries ?—while nature, 
subject to her own laws, is incessantly pursuing her work with an in- 
flexible logical persistency. The periodical inundations which lay waste 
vast districts are only a consequence of the action of these laws; it is 
for us, therefore, to become acquainted with them, and to direct them 
to our advantage. 

‘We have seen in the preceding investigations that Nature had, at 
the epoch of the great glacial débacles, contrived reservoirs at succes- 
sive stages, in which the torrent waters deposited the materials of all 
dimensions that were brought down—first in the form of drift, whence 
sifting them, they caused them to descend lower down; the most bulky 
being deposited first, and the lightest, in the form of silt, being carried 
as far as the low plains. We have seen that, in filling up most of these 
reservoirs by the deposit of materials, the torrents tended to make 
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their course more and more sinuous—to lengthen it, and thus to 
diminish the slopes, and consequently render their flow less rapid. 
We have seen that in the higher regions the torrents found points of 
rest—levels prepared by the disintegration of the slopes; and that 
from these levels they incessantly cause débris to be precipitated, which 
ultimately formed cones of dejection, often permeable, and at the base 
of which the waters, retarded in their course and filtered, spread in 
rivulets through the valleys. 

‘‘Not only have men misunderstood the laws of which we mention 
here only certain salient points, but they have for the most part run 
counter to them, and have thus been paving the way for the most 
formidable disasters. Ascending the valleys, man has endeavoured to 
make the great laboratories of the mountains subservient to his require- 
ments. To obtain pastures on the slopes, he has destroyed vast forests ; 
to obtain fields suitable for agriculture in the valleys, he has embanked 
the torrents, or has obliterated their sinuosities, thus precipitating their 
course towards the lower regions; or, again, bringing the mud-charged 
waters into the marslies, he has dried up the latter by suppressing a 
great many accidental reserves. The mountaineer has had but one object 
in view—to get rid as quickly as possible of the waters with which he 
is too abundantly supplied, without concerning himself with what may 
happen in the lower grounds. Soon, however, he becomes himself the 
first victim of his imprudence or ignorance. The forests having been 
destroyed, avalanches have rolled down in enormous masses along the 
slopes. These periodical avalanches have swept down in their course the 
humus produced by large vegetable growths; and in place of the 
pastures which the mountaineer thought he was providing for his flocks, 
he has found nothing more than the denuded rock, allowing the water 
produced by rain or thawing to flow in a few moments down to the 
lower parts, which are then rapidly submerged and desolated. To 
obtain a few acres by drying up a marsh or asmall lake, he has often 
lost double the space lower down in consequence of the more rapid dis- 
charge of pebbles and sand. As soon as vegetation has attempted to 
grow on the cones of dejection—the products of avalanches, and which 
consist entirely of débris—he will send his herds of goats there, which 
will destroy in a few hours the work of several years. At the terminal 
point of the elevated combes—where the winter causes the snows to 
accumulate—far from encouraging the larger vegetable growths, which 
would mitigate the destructive effects of the avalanches, he has been 
in the habit of cutting down the trees, the approach to such points 
being easy, and the cones of dejection favouring the sliding down of the 
trunks into the valley. 

* This destruction of the forests appears to entail consequences vastly 
more disastrous than are generally supposed. Forests protect forests, 
and the more the work of destruction advances, the more do they in- 
cline to abandon the altitudes in which they once flourished. At the 
present day, around the massif of Mont Blanc, the larch, which formerly 
grew vigorously at an elevation of six thousand feet, and marked the 
limit of the larger vegetable growths, is quitting those heights, leaving 
isolated witnesses in the shape of venerable trunks which are not re- 
placed by young trees. 
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‘Having frequently entered into conversation with mountaineers on 
those elevated plateaux, I have taken occasion to explain to them these 
simple problems, to point out to them the foresight of nature and the 
improvidence of man, and to show how by trifling efforts it was easy to 
restore a small lake, to render a stream less rapid, and to stop the fall 
of materials in those terrible couloirs. They would listen attentively, 
and the next day would anticipate me in remarking, ‘ Here is a good 
place to make a reservoir. By moving a few large stones here, an 
avalanche micht be arrested.’ 

* The herdsmen are the enemies of the forests; what they want is 
pasturage. As far as they can, therefore, they destroy the forests, 
without suspecting that their destruction is sure to entail that of the 
greater part of the pastures. 

““We saw in the last chapter that the lowering * of the limit of the 
woods appears to be directly proportioned to the diminution of the 
glaciers: in fact, that the smaller the volume of the glaciers the more 
do the forests approach the lower (? higher) regions. We have found 
stumps of enormous larches on the beds of the ancient glaciers that 
surmounted La Flégére, beneath the Aiguilles Pourries and the Aiguilles 
Rouges—7.e., more than three hundred feet above the level of the 
modern Chalet de la Flegére, whereas at present the last trees are some 
yards below this hotel, and maintain but a feeble existence. These 
deserts are now covered only with stone débris, rhododendrons, and 
scanty pasturage. Even in summer, water is absent at many points, so 
that to supply their cattle the herdsmen of La Flégére have been obliged 
to conduct the waters of the Lacs Blanes into reservoirs by means of a 
small dike which follows the slopes of the ancient moraines. Yet the 
bottoms of the trough-shaped hollows are sheltered, and contain a thick 
layer of humus, so that it would appear easy, in spite of the altitude 
(6,600 feet), to raise larches there. But the larch is favoured by the 
neighbourhood of snows or ice. And on this plateau, whose summits 
reach an average of 8,500 feet, scarcely a few patches of snow are now 
to be seen in August. 

‘‘ Formerly these ancient glacier beds were dotted with small tarns, 
which have been drained off for the most part by the herdsmen them- 
selves, who hoped thus to gain a few square yards of pasture. Such 
tarns, frozen from October to May, preserve the snow and form small 
glaciers, while their number caused these solitudes to preserve per- 
manent névés, which, covering the rocky beds, regarded their disinte- 
gration. It was then also that the larches, whose stumps still remain, 
covered the hollows and sheltered parts of the combes. The area of 
pasturage was evidently limited; but the pasturage itself was good, 
well watered, and could not be encroached upon. Now both tarns and 
névés have disappeared, and larches likewise, while we see inroads con- 
stantly made on the meadows by stony déi7is and sand. 

‘Tf care be not taken, the valley from Nant-Borant to Bonhomme, 
which still enjoys such fine pastures, protected by some remains of 
forests, will be invaded by débris ; for these forests are already being 
cleared in consequence of a complete misunderstanding of the condi- 
tions imposed by the nature of the locality. 

‘‘Conifers would seem to have been created with a view to the pur- 
pose they serve on the slopes of the mountains. Their branches, which 


* ‘Raising, I think the author must have meant, 
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exhibit a constant verdure, arrest the snows, and are strongly enough 
attached to their trunk to enable them to support the load they have to 
carry. In winter we may see layers of snow eight inches or a foot 
thick on the palmated branches of the firs, yet which scarcely make 
them bend. Thus every fir is a shelf which receives the snow and 
hinders it from accumulating as a compact mass on the slopes. Under 
these conditions avalanches are impossible. When the thaws come, 
these small separate stores crumble successively into powder. The 
trunk of the conifer clings to the rocks by the help of its roots, which, 
like wide-spread talons, go far to seek their nourishinen , binding to- 
gether among them all the rolling stones. In fact, the conifer prefers 
a rock, settles on it, and envelopes it with its strong roots as with a net, 
which, stretching far and wide, go in search of neighbouring stones, 
and attach them to the first as if to prevent all chance of their slipping 
down.* In the interstices débris of leaves and branches accumulate, 
and a humus is formed which retains the waters and promotes the 
growth of herbaceous vegetation. 

‘‘Tt is wonderful to see how, in a few years, slopes, composed of 
materials of all shapes, without any appearance of vegetation, become 
covered with thick and vigorous fir plantations—vz.¢., if the goats do not 
tear off the young shoots, and if a little rest is left to the heaps on which 
they grow. ‘Then the sterile ground is clothed, and if an avalanche 
occurs, it may prostrate some of the young trees and make itself a 
passage, but vegetation is eager to repair the damage. Does man ever 
aid in this work? No; he is its most dangerous enemy. Among these 
young conifers he sends his herds of goats, which in a few days muke 
sad havoc. tear off the shoots, or hinder them from growing; more- 
over, he will cut down the slender trunks for firewood, whereas the 
great neighbouring forest would furnish him, in the shape of dead wood 
and fallen branches, with abundance of fuel. 

‘* We have observed this struggle between man and vegetation for 
several years in succession. Sometimes, but rarely, the rising forest 
gains the victory, and, having reached a certain development, can 
defend itself. But most frequently it is atrophied, and presents a mass 
of stuuted trunks, which an avalanche crushes and buries in a few 
moments. 


‘* Reservoirs in steps at successive heights are the only means for pre- 
venting the destructive effects of floods, for regulating the streams, and 
supplying the plains during the dry seasons. If, when Nature is left to 
herself, she gradually fills up those she had formed, she is incessantly 
forming fresh ones; but here man interferes and prevents the work. 
He is the first to suffer from his ignorance and cupidity; and what he 
considers his right to the possession of the soil is too often the cause of 
injury to his neighbours and to himself. 

‘Civilized nations are aware that in the towns they build it is 
necessary to institute sanitary regulations—that is, regulations for the 
public welfare, which are a restriction imposed on the absolute rights 
of property. These civilized nations have also established analogous 
regulations respecting highways, the water courses in the plains, the 
chase, and fishing; but they have scarcely troubled themselves about 
mountain districts, which are the sources of ali the wealth of the country; 


* Compare the chapter on the offices of the Root, in Proserpina. 
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(Italics mine ; but the statement needs qualification.—J. R.) for where 
there are no mountains there are no rivers, consequently no cultivated 
lands; nothing but steppes, furnishing, at best, pasturage for a few 
caitle distributed over immense areas. 

‘*On the pretext that mountain regions are difficult of access, those 
among us who are entrusted by destiny, ambition, or ability, with the 
management of the national interests, find it easier to concern them- 
selves with the plains than with the heights. (I don’t find any govern- 
ments, nowadays, concerning themselves even with the pluins, except 
as convenient fields for massacre.—J. R.) 

‘* We allow that in these elevated solitudes Nature is inclement, and 
is stronger than we are; but it so happens that an inconsiderable 
number of shepherds and poor ignorant mountaineers are free to do in 
those altitudes what their immediate interests suggest to them. What 
do those good people care about that which happens in the plains? 
They have timber for which the sawmill is ready, and they fell it where 
the transport to that sawmill is least laborious. Is not the incline of 
the couloir formed expressly for sliding the trunks directly to the mill? 

‘* They have water in too great abundance, and they get rid of it as fast 
as they can. They have young fir-plants, of which the goats are fond ; 
and to make a cheese which they sell for fifty centimes, they destroy a 
hundred francs’ worth of timber, thereby exposing their slopes to be 
denuded of soil, and their own fields to be destroyed. They have in- 
fertile marshes, and they drain them by digging a ditch requiring two 
days’ work. These marshes were filled with accumulations of peat, 
which, like a sponge, retained a considerable quantity of water at the 
time of the melting of the snows. They dry up the turf for fuel, and 
the rock, being denuded, sends in a few minutes into the torrents the 
water which that turf held in reserve for several weeks, Now and then 
an observer raises a cry of alarm, and calls attention to the reckless 
waste of territorial wealth. Who listens to what he says? who reads 
what he writes? (Punch read my notes on the inundations at Rome, 
and did his best to render them useless.—J. R.) 

‘* Rigorously faithful to her laws, Nature does not carry up again the 
pebble which a traveller's foot has rolled down the slope-—does not re- 
plant the forests which your thoughtless hands have cut down, when 
the naked rock appears, and the soil has been carried away by the 
melted snows and the rain—does not restore the meadow to the disap- 
pearance of whose soil our want of precaution has contributed. Far 
trom comprehending the marvelious logic of these laws, you contravene 
their beneficent control, or at least impede their action. So much the 
worse for you, poor mortal! Do not, however, complain if your low- 
lands are devastated, and your habitations swept away; and do not 
vainly impute these disasters to a vengeance or a warning on the part 
of Providence. For these disasters are mainly owing to your igno- 
rance, your prejudices, and your cupidity.” 
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LETTER LXXXVI.—(LETTER Il.—NEW SERIES.) 


“YEA, THE WORK OP OUR HANDS ESTABLISH THOU ri 


Tx assuming that the English Bible may yet be made the 
rule of faith and conduct to the English people ; and in 
placing it in the Sheffield Library, for its first volume, an 
MS. of that Bible in its perfect form, much more is of course 
accepted as the basis of our future education than the reader 
will find taken for the ground either of argument or appeal, 
in any of my writings on political economy previous to the 
year 1875. It may partly account for the want of success of 
those writings, that they pleaded for honesty without 
praise, and for charity without reward ;—that they entirely 
rejected, as any motive of moral action, the fear of future 
judgment ; and—taking St. Paul in his irony at his bitterest 
word,—‘“‘ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,”—they 
merely expanded that worldly resolution into its just terms : 
“Yes, let us eat and drink ”—what else ?—but let us all 
eat and drink, and not a few only, enjoining fast to the rest. 

Nor do I, in the least item, now retract the assertion, $0 
often made in my former works,* that human probity and 
virtue are indeed entirely independent of any hope in futur- 
ity ; and that it is precisely in accepting death as the end of 
all, and in laying down, on that sorrowful condition, his life 
for his friends, that the hero and patriot of all time has be- 
come the glory and safety of his country. The highest 
ideals of manhood given for types of conduct in Unto this 
Last ; and the assertions that the merchant and common 
labourer must be ready, in the discharge of their duty, to die 
rather than fail, assume nothing more than this; and all the 


* Most carefully wrought out in the preface to the Crown of Wild 
Olive. 
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proper laws of human society way be perfectly developed 
and obeyed, and must be so wherever such society is con- 
stituted with prudence, though none of them be sanctioned 
by any other Divinity than that of our own souls, nor their 
violation punished by any other penalty than perfect death. 
There is no reason that we should drink foul water in London, 
because we never hope to drink of the stream of the City of 
God ; nor that we should spend most of our income in mak- 
ing machines for the slaughter of innocent nations, because 
we never expect to gather the leaves of the tree for their 
healing. 

Without, therefore, ceasing to press the works of pru- 
dence even on Infidelity, and expect deeds and thoughts of 
honour even from Mortality, I yet take henceforward hap- 
pier, if not nobler, ground of appeal, and write as a Christian 
to Christians ; that is to say, to persons who rejoice in the 
hope of a literal, personal, perpetual life, with a literal, per- 
sonal, and eternal God. 

To all readers holding such faith, I now appeal, urging 
them to confess Christ before men; which they will find, on 
self-examination, they are most of them afraid to do. 

For going to church is only a compliance with the fashion 
of the day ; not in the least a confession of Christ, but only 
the expression of a desire to be thought as respectable as 
as other people. Staying to sacrament is usually not much 
more ; though it may become superstitious, and a mere ser- 
vice done to obtain dispensation from other services. Vio- 
lent combativeness for particular sects, as Evangelical, Roman 
Catholic, High Church, Broad Church—or the like, is merely 
a form of party-egotism, and a defiance of Christ, not con- 


fession of Him. 

But to confess Christ is, first, to behave righteously, 
truthfully, and continently ; and then, to separate ourselves 
from those who are manifestly or by profession rogues, liars, 
and fornicators. Which it is terribly difficult to do; and 
which the Christian church has at present entirely ceased to 
attempt doing. 

And, accordingly, beside me, as I write, to-day, (shortest 
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day, 1877,) lies the on the whole honestest journal of London, 
—Punch,—with a moral piece of Christian art occupying two 
of its pages, representing the Turk in a human form, as a 
wounded and all but dying victim—surrounded by the Chris- 
tian nations, under the forms of bear and vultures, 

“This witness is true” as against themselves, namely, that 
hitherto the action of the Christian nation to the infidel has 
always been one of rapine, in the broad sense. The Turk és 
what he is because we—have been only Christians in name. 
And another witness is true, which is a very curious one 3 
never, so far as I know, yet received from past history. 

Wherever the Christian church, or any section of it, has 
indeed resolved to live a Christian life, and keep God’s laws 
in God’s name,—there, instantly, manifest approval of 
Heaven is given by accession of worldly prosperity and vic- 
tory. This witness has only been unheard, because every 
sect of Christians refuses to believe that the religion of any 
other sect can be sincere, or accepted of Heaven: while the 
truth is that it does not matter a burnt stick’s end from the 
altar, in Heaven’s sight, whether you are Catholic or Prot- 
estant, Eastern, Western, Byzantine, or Norman, but only 
whether you are true. So that the moment Venice is true to 
St. Mark, her flag flies over all the Eastern islands ; and the 
moment Florence is true to the Lady of Lilies, her flag flies 
over all the Apennines ; and the moment Switzerland is true 
to Notre Dame des Neiges, her pine-club beats down the 
Austrian lances; and the moment England is true to her 
Protestant virtue, al) the sea-winds ally themselves with her 
against the Armada: and though after-shame and infidel 
failure follow upon every nation, yet the glory of their great 
religious day remains unsullied, and in that, they live for 
ever. 

This is the Temporal lesson of all history, and with that 
there is another Spiritual lesson,—namely, that in the ages 
of faith, conditions of prophecy and seer-ship exist, among 
the faithful nations, in painting and scripture, which are also 
immortal and divine ;—of which it has been my own special 
mission to speak for the most part of my life: but only of 
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late I have understood completely the meaning of what had 
been taught me,—in beginning to learn somewhat more, of 
which I must not speak to-day ; Fors appointing that I should 
rather say final word respecting our present state of spiritual 
fellowship, exemplified in the strikes of our workmen, the 
misery that accompanies them, and the articles of our cur- 
rent literature thereupon. 

The said current literature, on this subject, being almost 
entirely under the command of the Masters, has consisted 
chiefly in lectures on the guilt and folly of strikes, without 
in any wise addressing itself to point out to the men any other 
way of settling the question. ‘You can’t have three shil- 
lings a day in such times ; but we will give you two and six- 
pence: you had better take it—and, both on religious and 
commercial grounds, make no fuss. How much better is 
two-and-sixpence than nothing! and if once the mill stop 
—think—where shall we be all then?” ‘ Yes,” the men 
answer, ‘but if to-day we take two and sixpence, what is to 
hinder you, to-morrow, from observing to us that two shil- 
lings are better than nothing, and we had better take that 
sum on religious and commercial principles, without fuss ? 
And the day after, may not the same pious and moral in- 
structors recommend to us the contented acceptance of eigh- 
teen pence? A stand must clearly be made somewhere, and 
we choose to make it here, and now.” 

The masters again have reason to rejoin: “True, but if 
we give you three shillings to-day, how are we to know you 
will not stand for three and sixpence to-morrow, and for 
four shillings next week ? A stand must be made somewhere, 
and we choose to make it here, and now.” 

What solution is there, then ? and of what use are any 
quantity of homilies either to man or master, on their man- 
ner of debate, that show them no possible solution in an- 
other way? As things are at present, the quarrel can only 
be practically closed by imminence of starvation on one side, 
or of bankruptcy on the other: even so, closed only for a 
moment,— never ended, burning presently forth again, to 
sink silent only in death ;—while, year after year, the ago- 
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nies of conilict and truces of exhaustion produce, for re- 
ward of the total labour, and fiat of the total council, of the 
people, the minimum of gain for the maximum of misery. 

Scattered up and down, through every page I have written 
on political economy for the last twenty years, the reader 
will find unfailing reference to a principle of solution in 
such dispute, which is rarely so much as named by other 
arbitrators ;—or if named, never believed in: yet, this being 
indeed the only principle of decision, the conscience of it, 
however repressed, stealthily modifies every arbitrative word. 

The men are rebuked, in the magistral homilies, for their 
ingratitude in striking! Then there must be a law of Grace, 
which at least the masters recognize. The men are mocked 
in the magistral homilies for their folly in striking. Then 
there must ve a law of Wisdom, which at least the masters 
recognize, 

Appeal to these, then, for their entire verdict, most virt- 
uous masters, all-gracious and all-wise. These reprobate 
ones, graceless and senseless, cannot find their way for them- 
selves ; you must guide them. That much I told you, years 
and years ago, You will have to do it, in spite of all your 
liberty-mongers. Masters, in fact, you must be; not in 
name. 

But, as yet blind ; and drivers—not leaders—of the blind, 
you must pull the beams out of your own eyes, now ; and 
that bravely. Preach your homily to yourselves first. Let 
me hear once more how it runs, to the men. “Oh foolish 
and ungrateful ones,” you say, “did we not once on a time 
give you high wages—even so high that you contentedly 
drank yourselves to death ; and now, oh foolish and forget- 
ful ones, that the time has come for us to give you low 
wages, will you not contentedly also starve yourselves to 
death ?” 

Alas, wolf-shepherds—this is St. George’s word to you :— 

“In your prosperity you gave these men high wages, not 
in any kindness to them, but in contention for business 
among yourselves. You allowed the men to spend their 
wage in drunkenness, and you boasted of that drunkenness 
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by the mouth of Chancellor of the Exchequer, and in the 
columns of your leading journal, as a principal sign of the 
country’s prosperity. You have declared again and again, 
by vociferation of all your orators, that you have wealth so 
overflowing that you do not know what to do with it. These 
men who dug the wealth for you, now lie starving at the 
mouths of the hell-pits you made them dig ; yea, their bones 
he scattered at the grave’s mouth, like as when one cutteth 
and cleaveth wood upon the earth. Your boasted wealth— 
where is it? Is the war between these and you, because 
you now mercilessly refuse them food, or because all your 
boasts of wealth were lies, and you have none to give ? 

“Your boasts of wealth were lies. You were working 
from hand to mouth in your best times ; now your work is 
stopped, and you have nothing in the country to pay for 
food with ; still less any store of food laid by. And how 
much distress and wrath you will have to bear before you 
learn the lesson of justice, God only knows. But this is the 
lesson you have to learn.” 

Every workman in any craft * must pass his examination, 
(crucial, not competitive,) when he comes of age, and be 
then registered as capable of his profession ; those who can- 
not pass in the higher crafts being remitted to the lower, 
antil they find their level. Then every registered workman 
must be employed where his work is needed—(You interrupt 
me to say that his work is needed nowhere? Then, what do 
you want with machinery, if already you have more hands 
than enough, to do everything that needs to be done ?)—by 
direction of the guild he belongs to, and paid by that guild 
his appointed wages, constant and unalterable by any chance 
or phenomenon whatsoever. His wages must be given him 

* Ultimately, as often before stated, every male child born in Eng- 
land must learn some manner of skilled work by which he may earn 
his bread. If afterwards his fellow-workers choose that he shall sing, 
or make speeches to them instead, and that they will give him his tur- 
nip a day, or somewhat more, for Parliamentary advice, at their pleas- 
ure be it. I heard on the 7th of January th’s year that many of the 
ren in Wales were reduced to that literal nourishment. Compare 
Fors, vol. i., page 144. 
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day by day, from the hour of his entering the guild, to the 
hour of his death, never raised, nor lowered, nor interrupted ; 
admitting, therefore, no temptation by covetousuess, no 
wringing of anxiety, no doubt or fear of the future. 

That is the literal fulfilment of what we are to pray for— 
“Give us each day—our daily bread,” observe—not our 
daily money. For, that wages may be constant they must 
be in kind, not in money. So much bread, so much woollen 
cloth, or so much fuel, as the workman chooses ; or, in lieu 
of these, if he choose, the order for such quantity at the 
government stores ; order to be engraved, as he chooses, on 
gold, or silver, or paper: but the “penny” a day to be al- 
ways and everywhere convertible, on the instant, into its 
known measure of bread, cloth, or fuel, and to be the stand- 
ard, therefore, eternal and invariable, of all value of things, 
and wealth of men. That is the lesson you have to learn 
from St. George’s lips, inevitably, against any quantity of 
shriek, whine, or sneer, from the swindler, the adulterator, 
and the fool. Whether St. George will let me teach it you 
before I die, is his business, not mine; but as surely as J 
shall die, these words of his shall not. 

And “to-day” (which is my own shield motto) I send to 
a London goldsmith, whose address was written for me (so 
Fors appointed it) by the Prince Leopold, with his own 
hand,—the weight of pure gold which I mean to be our 
golden standard, (defined by Fors, as I will explain in an- 
other place,) to be beaten to the diameter of our old Eng- 
lish * Angel,” and to bear the image and superscriptions 
above told, (rs, vol. iii., p. 49.) 

And now, in due relation to this purpose of fixing the 
standard of bread, we continue our inquiry into the second 
part of the Deacon’s service—in not only breaking bread, 
but also pouring wine, from house to house ; that so making 
all food one sacrament, all Christian men may eat their meat 
with gladness and singleness of heart, praising God, and 
having favour with all the people, their Lord adding to their 
assembly daily such as shall be saved. 

Read first this piece of a friend’s recent letter :— 
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“My dear Mr, Ruskin,—In reading over again the Decem- 
ber Fors, I have been aru nthe your question quoted, 
‘They owes no wine ?? and the command is ‘ Fill the water- 
pots with warrr.’ I am greatly averse to what is called 
improving, spiritualizing—7. ¢., applying the sacred text in a 
manner other than the simple and literal one ; but Christ’s 
words had doubtless in them a germ of thoughtful wisdom 
applicable to other aims and ends besides the original cir- 
cumstances ; and it is a singular coincidence that Fors 
should have induced you to close your last year with your 
quotation with the Cana miracle, and that the next number 
should propose to deal with ‘ filling the water-pots (c7sterna) 
with water.’ One thing is certain, viz., that in many parts 
of the world, and even in England in eutamien the human 
obedience ae the command precedent to the mire would 
be impossible. Did you ever read Kingsley’s Sermon on 
Cana? If you think it well to give a few of the extracts of 
him ‘who being dead yet speaketh,’ I shall be delighted to 
make them, and send them ;* they are different from what 
one hears in ordinary churches, and are vital for St. George.” 


“Tt is, I think in the first place, an important, as well as 
a pleasant thing, to know that the Lord’s glory, as St. John 
says, was first shown forth ata wedding,—at a feast. Not 
by helping some great philosopher to think more deeply, or 
some great saint to perform more wonderful acts of holiness ; 
but in giving the simple pleasure of wine to simple, com- 
monplace people of whom we neither read that they were 
rich, nor righteous. 

“Though no one else cares for the poor, He cares for them. 
With their hearts He begins His work, even as He did in 
England sixty years ago, by the preaching of Whitfield and 
Wesley, Do you wish to know if anything is the Lord’s 
work? See if it is a work among the poor. 

‘But again, the Lord is a giver, and not a taskmaster. 
He does not demand from us: He gives to us. He had 
been giving from the foundation of the world. Corn and 
wine, rain and sunshine, and fruitful seasons had been His 
sending. And now He has come to show it. He has come 
to show men who it was who had been filling their heart 
with joy and gladness, who had been bringing out of the 
earth and air, by His unseen chemistry, the wine which 
maketh glad the heart of man, 


* Brom Sermons on National Subjects. Parker and Son. 1860. 
Vou. IV.—16 
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“Tn every grape that hangs upon the vine, water is changed 
into wine, as the sap ripens into rich juice. He had been 
doing that all along, in every vineyard and orchard ; and 
that was His glory. Now He was come to prove that; to 
draw back the veil of custom and carnal sense, and manifest 
Himself. Men had seen the grapes ripen on the tree ; and 
they were tempted to say, as every one of us is tempted 
now, ‘It is the sun, and the air, the nature of the vine and 
the nature of the climate, which make the wine.’ Jesus 
comes and answers, ‘ Not so; I make the wine; I have been 
making it all along. The vines, the sun, the weather, are 
only my tools, wherewith I worked, turning rain and sap 
into wine: and I] am greater than they. I made them; I 
do not depend on them ; I] can make wine from water with- 
out vines, or sunshine. Behold, and drink, and see my glory 
without the vineyard, since you had forgotten how to see 
it ém the vineyard ! 

“ We, as well as they, are in danger of forgetting who it 
is that sends us corn and wine, and fruitful seasons, love, 
and marriage, and all the blessings of this life. 

“We are now continually fancying that these outward 
earthly things, as we call them, in our shallow, carnal con- 
ceits, have nothing to do with Jesus or His kingdom, but 
that we may compete, and scrape, even cheat, and le, to get 
them,* and when we have them, misuse them selfishly, as if 
they belonged to no one but ourselves, as if we had no duty 
to perform about them, as if we owed God no service for them. 

“‘ And again, we are in danger of spiritual pride ; in danger 
of fancying that because we are religious, and have, or faney 
we have, deep experiences, and beautiful thoughts about 
God and Christ, and our own souls ; therefore we can afford 
to despise those who do not know as much as ourselves ; 
to despise the common pleasures and petty sorrows of poor 
creatures, whose souls and bodies are grovelling in the dust, 
busied with the cares of this world, at their wits’ end to get 
their daily bread ; to despise the merriment of young peo- 
ple, the play of children, and all those everyday happinesses 
which, though we may turn from them with a sneer, are pre- 
cious in the sight of him who made heaven and earth. 

“All such proud thoughts—all such contempt of those who 
do not seem as spiritual as we fancy ourselves—is evil. 


* Italics mine. The whole sentence might well have them ; it is su- 
premely important. 
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‘“See, in the epistle for the second Sunday after the Epiph- 
any, St. Paul makes no distinction between rich and poor. 
This epistle is joined with the gospel of that day to show 
us what ought to be the conduct of Christians who believe 
in the miracle of Cana; what men should do who believe 
that they have a Lord in heaven, by whose command suns 
shine, fruits ripen, men enjoy the blessings of harvest, of 
marriage, of the comforts which the heathen and the savage, 
as well as the Christian, man partake. 

“My friends, these commands are not to one class, but to 
all. Poor as well as rich may minister to others with ear- 
nestness, and condescend to those of low estate. Nota word 
in this whole epistle which does not apply equally to every 
rank, and sex, and age. Neither are these commands to 
each of us by ourselves, but to all of us together, as mem- 
bers of a family. If you will look through them, they are 
not things to be done to ourselves, but.to our neighbours 3 
not experiences to be felt about our own souls, but rules of 
conduct to our fellow-men. They are all different branches 
and flowers from that one root, ‘Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself.’ 

“Do we live thus, rich and poor? Can we look each other 
in the face this afternoon and say, each man to his neighbour, 
‘J have behaved like a brother, to you. I have rejoiced at 
your good fortune, and grieved at your sorrow. I have 
preferred you to myself’ ?” 


Seldom shall you read more accurate or more noble words. 
How is it that clergymen who can speak thus, do not see the 
need of gathering together, into one ‘Jittle’ flock, those who 
will obey them ? 

I close our Fors this month with Mr. Willett’s admirable 
prefatory remarks on water-distribution, and a few words of 
his from a private letter received at the same time; noting 
only farther a point or two of my own mountain experience. 
When Punch threw what ridicule he could * on my proposal 


* It is a grotesque example of the evil fortune which continually 
waits upon the best efforts for essential good made in this unlucky 
nineteenth century, that a journal usually so right in its judgment, 
and sympathetic in its temper, (I speak in entire seriousness, ) and 
fearless besides in expressing both, (see. for instance, the splendid ar- 
ticle on the Prince Christian’s sportin the number for the 12th of this 
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to form field and glen reservoirs on the Apennines to stay 
the storm-waters ; and, calculating ironically the quantity 
that fell per acre in an hour’s storm, challenged me to stay 
it, he did not know that all had actually been done to the 
required extent by the engineers of three hundred years 
since, in the ravine above Agubbio, (the Agubbio of Dante’s 
Oderigi,)—their rampart standing, from cliff to cliff, un- 
shaken, to this day ; and he as little foresaw that precisely 
what I had required to be done to give constancy of sweet 
waters to the storm-blanched ravines of Italy, I should be 
called on in a few years more to prevent the mob of England 
from doing, that they may take them away from the fair 
pastures of the valley of St. John. 

The only real difficulty in managing the mountain waters 
is when one cannot get hold of them,—when the limestones 
are so cavernous, or the sands so porous, that the surface 
drainage at once disappears, as on the marble flanks of hill 
above Lucca; but I am always amazed, myself, at the ex- 
treme docility of streams when they can be fairly caught and 
broken, like good horses, from their youth, and with a tender 
bridle-hand. I have been playing lately with a little one on 
my own rocks,—now as tame as Mrs. Buckland’s leopard,*— 
and all I have to complain of in its behaviour is, that when 
I set it to undermine or clear away rubbish, it takes a month 
to do what I expected it to finish with a morning’s work on 
a wet day ; and even that, not without perpetual encourage- 
ment, approbation, and assistance. 

On the other hand, to my extreme discomfiture, I have en- 
tirely failed in inveigling the water to come down at all, when 
it chooses to stay on the hill-side in places where I don’t want 
it : but I suppose modern scientific drainage can accomplish 
this, though in my rough way I can do nothing but peel the 
piece of pertinacious bog right off the rock,—so beneficently 
faithful are’ the great Powers of the Moss, and the Earth, to 


month,) should have taken the wrong side, and that merely for the 
sake of a jest, on the most important economical question in physics 
now at issue in the world ! 

* See he World, January 9th of this year. 
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their mountain duty of preserving, for man’s comfort, the 
sources of the summer stream, 
Now hear Mr. Willett. 


“Three or four times every year the newspapers tell us of 
discomfort, suffering, disease, and death, caused by floods. 
Every summer, unnecessary sums are expended by farmers 
and labourers for water carted from a distance, to supply 
daily needs of man and beast. Outbreaks of fever from 
drinking polluted and infected water are of daily occurrence, 
causing torture and bereavement to thousands. 

“ All these evils are traceable mainly to our wicked, waste- 
ful, and ignorant neglect ; all this while, money is idly 
accumulating in useless hoards; people able and willing to 
work are getting hungry for want of employment; and the 
wealth of agricultural produce of all kinds is greatly curtailed 
for want of a wise, systematic, and simple application of the 
mutual law of supply and demand * in the storage of rain- 
water. 

“] can only now briefly introduce the subject, which if you 
consider it of sufficient importance I will follow up in future 
letters. 

“While the flooding of the districts south of the Thames at 
London is mainly owing to the contraction of the channel by 
the embankment, thereby causing the flood-tide to form a 
sort of bore, or advancing tidal-wave, as in the Severn and 
Wye, the periodic winter floods near Oxford, and in all our 
upland valleys, are admittedly more frequent and more severe 
than formerly ; and this no¢ on account of the increased rain- 
fall.t The causes are to be found rather in— 


* Somewhere, (I think in Munera Pulveris,) I illustrated the law of 
Supply and Demand in commerce, and the madness of leaving it to its 
natural consequences without interference, by the laws of drought and 
rain. 

+ On the Continent, however, there as been an increased rainfall in 
the plains, caused by the destruction of the woods on the mountains, 
and. by the coldness of the summers, which cannot lift tbe clouds high 
enough to lay snow on the high summits. The following note by Mr. 
Willett on my queries on this matter in last 1's, will be found of ex- 

_treme value: ‘J am delighted with ‘ Violet le Duc’s’ extracts. Yet is 
it not strange that he calls man ‘impotent’? The same hands that can 
cut; down the forests, can plant them; that can drain the morass, can 
dam up and form a lake; the same child that could lead the goats to 
crop off the young fir-tree shoots, could herd them away from them. | I 
think you may have missed Le Duc’s idea about lower glaciers causing 
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“J, The destruction of woods, heaths, and moorlands. 

“JJ, The paving and improved road-making in cities and 
towns. 

‘“‘T]]. The surface drainage of arable and pasture lands. 

“TV. The draining of morasses and fens ; and, 

“V, The straightening and embanking of rivers and water- 
courses. : 

« All these operations have a tendency to throw the rainfall 
rapidly from higher to lower levels. 

“This wilful winter waste is followed by woeful summer 
want. 

““¢The people perish for lack of knowledge.’ The remedy 
is in our own hands. 

“‘ Lord Beaconsfield once wisely said, ‘ Every cottage should 
have its porch, its oven, and its TANK.’ 

“« And every farm-house, farm-building, and every mansion, 
should have its reservoir ; every village its series of reservoirs ; 
and every town and city its multiplied series of reservoirs, at 
different levels, and for the separate storage of water for 
drinking, for washing, and for streets, and less important 
purposes. 

** | propose in my next to give more in detail the operation 
of the principles here hinted at, and to show from what has 
been done in a few isolated instances, what would follow 
from a wider and more general application of them.” 


higher forests, and vice versd. ‘Forests collect snow, retard its rapid 
thaw, and its collection into denuding slides of snow by this lower tem- 
perature, and retards the melting of the glacier, which therefore grows 
—i.é , accumulates,—and pushes lower and lower down the valley. The 
reduction in temperature condenses more of the warm vapour, and fa- 
vours growth of conifers, which gradually spread up so that destruction 
of forests in higher regions causes melting and retraction of glaciers.’ 
I will send you shortly an old essay of mine in which the storage of 
water and the destructive avalanche were used as illustrating the right 
and wrong use of accumulated wealth. Lord Chichester’s agent is at 
work with the plans and details for us, and you shall have them early 
in the new year (D.V.), and for it may I say— 


“ «With patient mind, thy path of duty run: 
God nothing does, nor suffers to be done, 
But thou thyself would’st do, if thou couldst see 
The end of all events as well as He.’ ” 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


I, Affairs of the Guild. 


Iam happy to be able at last to state that the memorandum of our 
constitution, drawn up for us by Mr. Barber, and already published in 
the 55th number of the first series of Hors, has been approved by the 
Board of Trade, with some few, but imperative, modifications, to which 
I both respectfully and gladly submit, seeing them to be calculated in 
every way to increase both our own usefulness, and public confidence 
in us. 

The organization of the Guild, thus modified, will be, by the time this 
letter is published, announced, as required by the Board, in the public 
journals ; and, if not objected to on the ground of some unforeseen in- 
juriousness to existing interests, ratified, I believe, during the current 
month, or at all events within a few weeks. I have prepared a brief 
abstract of our constitution and aims, to be issued with this letter, and 
sent generally in answer to inquiry. 

I stated in my last letter that I meant to take our accounts into my 
own hands ;—that is to say, while they will always be printed in their 
properly formal arrangement, as furnished by our kind accountants, 
Mr. Rydivgs and Mr. Walker, I shall also give my own abstract of them 
in the form most intelligible to myself, and I should think also to some 
of my readers. This abstract of mine will be the only one given in 
Fors: the detailed accounts will be sent only to the members of the 
Guild. Until the registration of the Guild, I am still obliged to hold 
the Abbey Dale estate in my own name ; and as we cannot appoint our 
new trustees till we are sure of our own official existence, Iam obliged to 
order the payment of subscriptions to my own account at the Union Bank, 
to meet the calls of current expenses, for which I have no authority to 
draw on the account of the Guild but by cheque from its trustees. 

I shall only farther in the present article acknowledge the sums I have 
myself received since the last statement of our accounts. The twenty 
days since the beginning of the year have melted into their long nights 
without sufficing for half the work they had been charged to do; and 
have had farther to meet claims of unexpected duty, not profitless to 
the Guild, assuredly ; but leaving me still unable to give the somewhat 
lengthy explanations of our year’s doings, without which our accounts 
would be unintelligible 
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Il. Affairs of the Master. 


The lengthy correspondence given in our last article leaves me no 
farther space for talk of myself. People say I invite their attention to 
that subject too often: but I must have a long gossip in March. 


III. “8 KINGSGATE STREET, WINCHESTER, 237d Nov., 1877. 


** Dear Sir, —If you will not help us, I do not know who will. 

** One of the loveliest parts of the meadows close to the town is going 
to be entirely and irremediably spoiled : an engine-house is to be built 
and all the drains are to be brought into a field in the middle of the 
Itchen valley, so that the buildings will be a blot in the landscape, 
an eyesore from every point, whether looking towards South Cross 
or back from there to the Cathedral and College; or almost worse 
than these, from every hill round the town they will be the most con- 
spicuous objects. I think you know the town; but do you know that 
this is its prettiest part? You can have some idea what it would be to 
have a spot which has been dear to you ail your life, and which you see 
day by day in all its aspects, utterly ruined; and besides, it seems so 
wrong that this generation should spoil that which is not theirs, but in 
which none have really more than a life interest, but which God has 
given us to enjoy and to leave in its loveliness for those after us. I 
wish I could speak as strongly as I feel, if it would induce you to speak 
for us, or rather that I could show you the real need for speaking, as I 
know you would not keep silence for any but good reasons. Surely de- 
stroying beauty to save a little money és doing the dcyvil’s work, though 
I am told that it is wrong to say so. 

*“ Yours respectfully and gratefully, 
es Gel WW 


‘There is another place where the works might be, where they could 
be planted out. and where the trees would be an improvement; some 
engineers say that the soil too is better suited to the purpose. Do help 


us if you can! It is a haunting misery to me—hoth what we shall lose, 
and the sin of it.” ; 
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Alas, my poor friend, no mortal can help you. England has bred up 
a race of doggish and vile persons, for the last fifty years. And they 
will do their doggish work, be sure of that, whatever you or I can say, 
until, verily, him that dieth of them the dogs shall eat. 


IV. The following admirable letter is enough for its work, I have no 
room for the article it enclosed :— 


‘“CARNOLD Housp, 16th Dec., 1877. 


** My dear Mr. Ruskin, —It is very singular that the day after I wrote 
to you on the eyils of drainage as adopted by modern engineers, such 
an article as the enclosed should appear in the 7imes. The time must 
come when most of the expenditure on these drains will prove useless. 
But the evil continues, viz., of adding daily more streets to the present 
system, often choking the drains and converting them into stagnant 
elongated cesspools, ten times more injurious than the old ones, because 
of the risk of contagious and infectious germs being introduced from 
some house to multiply and infect a number. ‘he remedy I think 
should be, 1st, to prevent additions to the present system; 2ndly, to 
enact that instead of fresh constructive works, bearing interest to be 
paid in rates, each house above a certain rental, say above £20 a year, 
shall be compelled to deodorize and remove its own sewage—?.¢é., fecal 
matter in its original concentrated form; and that all smaller houses 
should be done by the municipality or local board, who should employ 
a staff of labonrers to do it by districts, weekly, the material being very 
valuable to agriculturists if kept concentrated and deodorized by the 
charcoal of peat or of tan, of sawdust, and of rubbish of all sorts. La- 
bour of this kind would employ a great many now burdensome to the 
rates, unemployed; land would be fertilized instead of impoverished ; 
and eventually perhaps districts now infested with drains that don't 
drain might be gradually won from the senseless system of accumulat- 
ing streams, to the natural order of distribution and deposit under 
earth for fertilizing objects. 

“Just as ‘dirt is something in its wrong place,’ so social evils are 
mainly wrong applications of right powers ; nay, even sin itself is but 
the misuse of Divine Gifts,—the use at wrong times and places of right 
instincts and powers. 

‘* Pardon these scribblings; but when I see and feel deeply, I think 
perhaps if I put the thoughts on paper to you, they may perhaps take 
a better form, and be sown in places where they may take root and 
spring up and bear fruit to man’s benefit, and therefore to the glory of 
the Great Father. 

‘*Bver most faithfully and gratefully, 
‘HENRY WILLETT.” 


VY. The following ‘‘ word about the notice which appeared in last 
Fors about the Cyfarthfa Ironworks” deserves the reader's best atten- 
tion ; the writer’s name and position, which I am not at liberty to give, 
being to me sufficient guarantee of its trustworthiness. 
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‘“ Their owner has lately passed as a martyr to unreasonable demands 
from his workmen, in more than one publication. But what are the 
facts? Mr. Crawshay held himself aloof from the Tronmasters’ com- 
bination which in 1873 locked out the workmen. When the works of 
the combined masters were reopened, it was upon an agreed reduction. 
Mr. Crawshay’s workmen sent a deputation to him, offering to work on 
the terms agreed upon at the other works of the district; but Mr. 
Crawshay would not accede unless his men accepted ten per cent. below 
the rate that was to be paid by his rivals in trade, and received by his 
men’s fellow-workmen in the same town and district! In a month or 
two the Associated Masters obtained another reduction of ten per cent. 
from their men. Mr. Crawshay’s workmen waited upon him, and ot- 
fered to go in at these new terms. But no; they must still accept ten 
per cent. below their neighbours, or be shut out. In another couple of 
months wages fell another ten per cent. Mr. Crawshay’s men made 
the same offer, and met with the same rebuff. This was repeated, I 
think, a fourth time—(wages certainly fell forty per cent. in less than 
a twelvemonth)—but Mr. Crawshay had nailed his colours to the mast 
for ten per cent. below anybody else. 

‘Tt is quite true, as Lord Aberdare says, that ‘the Cyfarthfa Works 
are closed because the men would not work at the wages offered them.’ 
But what else is true? The following :— 

‘“¢{, The works presumably could have been worked at a profit, with 
wages at the same rate as was paid at rival works. 

‘2. The demand that his men should work at ten per cent. less 
wages than was given in the same market, was the unjustifiable act of 
an unscrupulous competition, and the heartless act of an unreasonable 
and selfish master. 

‘*3. Had the men submitted to his terms, it would have been the 
immediate occasion of reducing the whole of their fellow-workmen in 
the Associated Works. Hence, 

““4. What has been called the unreasonable conduct of infatuated 
workmen, can be clearly traced to conduct on their masters’ part fla- 
grantly unreasonable ; and the stand they made was recommended alike 
by justice, by regard for the other employers, and by unselfish solicitude 
for their fellows in the trade. 

‘*T may add—Had the men quietly submitted, the works would have 
run only a short time. Jronworkers are now suffering from one of 
those stages in the march of civilization which always produces suffer- 
ing to a few. Steel rails have supplanted iron rails, and capitalists 
who have not adopted their plant accordingly must needs stand. Some 
may perhaps feel that a great capitalist who, having amassed an enor- 
mous fortune, has neither built market, hall, fountain, or museum for 
the town where he made it, might be expected, at all events, to ac- 
knowledge his responsibility by adapting his works to meet the times, 
so that a little population of wealth producers might be kept in bread. 
However that may be, Cyfarthfa Works standing has no more to do 
with strikes and unreason of workmen than ‘ Tenterden steeple has to 
do with the Goodwin Sands.’ The ironworkers—poor creatures !—had 
nothing to do with putting the knife to their throats by helping Mr. 
Bessemer to his invention of cheap steel; but of course they have long 
since got the blame of the collapse of the iron trade. All the capitalists 
in all the journals have said so. They might exclaim with Trotty Veck, 


‘We must be born bad—that’s how it is,’ ” 
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VI. The following correspondence requires a few, and but a few. 
words of preliminary information. 

For the last three or four years it has been matter of continually in- 
creasing surprise to me that I never received the smallest contribution 
to St. George’s Fund from any friend or disciple of Miss Octavia Hill’s. 

T had originally calculated largely on the support I was likely to find 
among persons who had been satisfied with the result of the experiment 
made at Marylebone under my friend’s superintendence. But this hope 
was utterly disappointed ; and to my more acute astonishment, because 
Miss Hill was wont to reply to any more or less direct inquiries on the 
subject, with epistles proclaiming my faith, charity, and patience in 
language so laudatory, that, on the last occasion of my receiving such 
answer, to a request for a general sketch of the Marylebone work, it 
became impossible for me, in any human modesty, to print the reply. 

The increasing mystery was suddenly cleared, a month or two ago, 
by a St. George’s Companion of healthily.sound and impatient temper, 
who informed me of a case known to herself, in which a man of great 
kindness of disposition, who was well inclined to give aid to St. George, 
had been diverted from such intention by hearing doubts expressed by 
Miss Hill of my ability to conduct any practical enterprise successfully. 

I requested the lady who gave me this information to ascertain from 
Miss Hill herself what she had really said on the occasion in question. 
To her letter of inquiry, Miss Hill replied in the following terms: 


‘‘Madam,—In justice to Mr. Ruskin, I write to say that there has 
evidently been some misapprehension respecting my words. 

‘* Excuse me if I add that beyond stating this fact I do not feel called 
upon to enter into correspondence with a stranger about my friend Mr. 
Raskin, or to explain a private conversation of my own. 

‘‘T am, Madam, yours truly, 
SS OCmAya Ay Eni. 2 


Now it woald have been very difficult for Miss Hill to have returned 
a reply less satisfactory to her correspondent, or more irritating to a 
temper like mine. For, in the first place, I considered it her bounden 
duty to enter into correspondence with all strangers whom she could 
possibly reach, concerning her friend Mr. Ruskin, and to say to them, 
what she was in the habit of saying to me: and, in the second place, I 
considered it entirely contrary to her duty to say anything of me in 
private conversation which she did not ‘*feel called upon to explain” to 
whomsoever it interested. I wrote. therefore, at once myself to Miss 
Hill, requesting to know why she had not replied to Mrs. ’s question 
more explicitly : and received the following reply :— 


“14, NoTTINGHAM PLACE, Oct. 7th, 1877. 


“My dear Mr. Ruskin,—I wrote instantly on receiving Mrs. 's 
letter to say that my words had been misunderstood. I could not enter 
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with a stranger, and such a stranger! ! (a) into anything mvre concern- 
ing a friend, or a private conversation. ; 

‘But if you like to know anything I ever said, or thought, about you 
for the twenty-four years I have known you, ‘ most explicitly’ shall you 
know; and you will find no trace of any thought, much less word, that 
was not utterly loyal, and even reverently tender towards you”’ (my 
best thanks!—had I been more roughly handled, who knows what 
might have come of it?) ‘Carlyle, who never saw me, told you I was 
faithful, F.ithful—I should think so! I could not be anything else. 
Ask those who have watched my life. I have not courted you by 
flattery ; I have not feigned agreement where I differed or did not 
understand; I have not sought you among those I did not trust or 
respect ;” (thanks, again, in the name of my acquaintance generally, ) 
‘*] have not worried you with intrusive questions or letters. I have 
lived very far away from you, but has there been thought or deed of 
mine uncoloured by the influence of the early, the abiding, and the 
continuous teaching you gave me? Haye I not striven to carry out 
what you have taught in the place where I have been called to live? 
Was there a moment when I would not have served you joyfully at any 
cost? Ask those who know, if, when you have failed or pained me, (0) 
I have not invariably said, if I said anything, that you might have good 
reasons of which I knew nothing, or might have difficulties I could not 
understand ; or that you had had so much sorrow in your life, that if it 
was easier to you to act thus or thus in ways affecting me, so far as I 
was concerned I was glad you should freely choose the easier. You 
have seen nothing of me;(¢) but ask those who have, whether for 
twenty-four years I have been capable of any treasonable thought or 
word about you. It matters nothing to me; (d) butit is sad for you for 
babbling tongues to make you think any one who ought to know you, 
chattered, and chattered falsely, about you. 

‘**T remember nothing of what I said, (é) but distinctly what I thought, 
and think, and will write that to youif you care. Orif you feel there 
is more that I can do to set the rumour at rest than the strong positive 
assertion I have made that I have been misunderstood, tellme. (f) But 
my own experience of character and of the world makes me resolutely 
adhere to my belief that though Mrs. would vastly like to get behind 
that, (7) that, and nothing else, is the right, true, and wise position as 
far as you and as far as I (1) am concerned. Shall I not leave it there, 
then ? 

**T am sorry to write in pencil; I hope you will not find it difficult to 
read. Iam ill, and not able to be up. 


(a) I have no conception what Miss Hill meant by this admiring parenthesis, as she 
knew nothing whatever of the person who wrote tu her, except her curiosity respecting 
me. 


(b) I should have been glad to have known the occasions on which I did either, before 
being excused. 

(c) This statement appears to me a singular one; and the rather that Miss Hill, in sub- 
sequent letters, implies, as I understand them, that she has seen a good deal of me, 

(d) It seems to me that it ought, on the contrary, to matter much. 

(4) I greatly regret, and somehow blame, this shortness of memory. The time is nota 
distant one,—seven or eight weeks. Anything I say, myself, earnestly, of my friends, I 
can remember for at least as many years. 

(f) The only thing to be done, when people have been misunderstood, is to state what 
they said—which in this case Miss Hill has just declared impossible for her to do. 

(g) She certainly would—and so should I. 

(h) -* As far as 1”—am concerned, probably. 
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‘*T have tried to ans ver both points. First, to show that I have con- 
tradicted the statement, and that explanations of what I did say (7} 
(unless to yourself) seem to me most unwise and uncalled-for, 

**And secondly, to assure you, so far as words will, that however in- 
adequate you may feel the response the world has given, an old friend 
has not failed you in thought, nor intentionally, though she seems to 
have made a confusion, by some clumsy words. Hoping you may feel 
both things, 

‘‘T am, yours as always, 
‘*Ocravia HILu,”’ 


To this letter I replied, that it was very pretty; but that I wanted 
to know, as far as possible, exactly what Miss Hill had said, or was in 
the habit of saying. 

I received the following reply. The portions omitted are irrelevant 
to the matter in hand, but shall be supplied if Miss Hill wishes. 


*°14, NOTTINGHAM PLACE, W., Nov. 37rd, 1877. 


‘“Dear Mr. Ruskin,—I offered immediately, on October 6th, on re- 
ceiving your first letter, to tell you anything I had ever said about you, 
Whatever needed explanation seemed to me best said to you. 


5 ee , : . 6 

‘“*T have spoken to you, I think, and certainly to others, of what 
appears to me an incapacity in you for management of great practical 
work,—due, in my opinion, partly to an ideal standard of perfection, 
which finds it hard to accept any limitations in perfection, even 
temporarily ; partly to a strange power of gathering round you, and 
trusting, the wrong people, which I never could understand in you, as 
if mingles so strangely with rare powers of perception of character, and 
which always seemed to me therefore rather a deliberate ignoring of 
disqualifications, in hope that that would stimulate to better action, but 
which hope was not realized. 

te Utray WN te ’s case, and so far as I can recollect in every case in 
which I have spoken of this, it has been when I have found people 
puzzled themselves by not finding they can take you as a practical guide 
in their own lives, yet feeling that you must mean practical result to 
follow on your teaching, and inclined to think you cannot help them. 
Mr. and I were great friends: when I was a girl, and he a young 
man, we read and talked over your books together. I had not seen him 
for many years till he asked me to come and see him and his wife and 
children. He isa manufacturer, face to face with difficult problems, 
full of desire to do right, with memories of ideals and resolutions, build- 
ing his house, managing his mills, with a distinct desire to do well. I 
found him inclined to think perhaps after all he had been wrong, and 
that you could teach him nothing, because he could not apply your 
definite directions to his own life. The object of my words was just 
this: ‘Oh, do not think so. All the nobility of standard and aim, all 
the conscience and clear sight of right principles, is there, and means 
distinct action. Do not look to Mr. Ruskin for definite direction about 


(i) Partly remembered then? but with a vague sense of danger in explaining the same, 
except to myself! Ido not think the explanation would have been ‘unwise,’ as it was 
certainly not ‘uncalled-for.? But I suspect the suyings themselves to have been both, 
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practical things: he is not the best judge of them. You, near to the 
necessities of this tangible world and of action, must make your own 
life, and apply principles to it. Necessity is God's, rightly estimated, 
and cannot be inconsistent with right. But listen to the teacher who 
sees nearer to perfection than almost any of us: never lose sight or 
memory of what he sets before you, and resolutely apply it, cost what 
it may, to your own life.’ 

‘‘T do think you most incapable of carrying out any great practical 
scheme. I do not the less think you have influenced, and will influence, 
action deeply and rightly. 


“‘T have never said, or implied, that I was unable to answer any 
question. J did think, and do think, the explanation of what I might 
have said, except to yourself, likely to do you more harm than good; 
partly because I do strongly think, and cannot be sure that I might not 
haye said, that I do feel you to have a certain incapacity for practical 
work; and all the other side it is difficult for the world to see. It is 
different to say it to a friend who reverences you, and one says more 
completely what one means. I was glad when you said, ‘ Let the thing 
be while you are ill.’ God knows [ am ill, but remember your proposal 
to leave it was in answer to one offering to tell you all. And I never 
have to any other single creature made my health any reason whatso- 
ever for not answering any question, or fulfilling indeed any other duty 
of my not very easy life. Clearly, some one has received an impres- 
sion from what I said to Mr. , very different from what I had in- 
tended to convey, but he seemed in tune with your spirit and mine 
towards you when I spoke. 

‘*For any pain my action may have given you, I earnestly desire to 
apologize —yes, to ask you to forgive me. I never wronged or injured 
you or your work in thought or word intentionally; and I am, what- 
ever you may think, or seem to say, 

‘Faithfully yours, 
‘*Ocravia HILL.’ 


To this letter I replied as follows :— 


‘*BRANTWOOD, November 4, 1877. 

** My dear Octavia,—I am glad to have at last your letter, though it 
was to Mrs. , and not to me, that it ought at once to have been 
addressed, without forcing me to all the trouble of getting at it. Your 
opinions of me are perhaps of little moment to me, but of immense 
moment to others. But for this particular opinion, that I trust the 
wrong people, I wish you to give me two sufficient examples of the 
error you have imagined. You yourself will be a notable third ; and at 
the mouth of two or three witnesses, the word will be established. 

‘But as I have never yet, to my own knowledge, ‘ trusted’ any one 
who has failed me, except yourself, and one other person of whom I do 
not suppose you are thinking, I shall be greatly instructed if you will 
give me the two instances I ask for. I never trusted even my fathers 
man of business ; but took my father’s word as the wisest I could get. 
And I know not a single piece of business I have ever undertaken 
which has failed by the fault of any person chosen by me to conduct it. 

‘Tell me, therefore, of two at least. Then I will request one or two 
more things of you ; being always 


“* Affectionately yours, 
EOE IR, 
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‘* P.S.—Of all injuries you could have done—not me— but the cause 
I have in hand, the giving the slightest countenance to the vulgar mob’s 
cry of ‘unpractical’ was the fatallest.” 


The reader may perhaps, at first, think this reply to Miss Hill’s senti- 
mental letter somewhat hard. He will see by the following answer that 
I knew the ground :— 


“°14 NorriIncHaM PLACE, W., Wov. 5, 1877. 
‘Dear Mr. Ruskin,—You say that I am a notable instance of your 
having trusted the wrong people. Whether you have been right hith- 
erto, or are right now, the instance is equally one of failure to under- 
stand character. It is the only one I have a right to give. I absolutely 
refuse to give other instances, or to discuss the characters of third 
parties. My opinion of your power to judge character is, and must re- 
main, amatter of opinion. Discussions about it would be useless and 
endless ; besides, after your letters to me, you will hardly be astonished 

that I decline to continue this correspondence. 
‘*T remain, yours faithfully, 
“‘Ocravia HILL,” 


I was, however, a little astonished, though it takes a good deal to 
astonish me nowadays, at the suddenness of the change in tone; but 
it rendered my next reply easier :— 


‘* CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, OXFORD, 
7th November, 1877. 


‘““My dear Octavia,—You err singularly in imagining I invited you to 
a ‘discussion.’ J am not apt to discuss anything with persons of your 
sentimental volubility ; and those with whom I enter on discussion do 
not, therefore, find it either useless or endless, 

‘* T required of you an answer to a perfectly simple question. That 
answer I require again. Your most prudent fricnds will, I believe, if 
you consult them, recommend your rendering it ; for they will prob- 
ably perceive—what it is strange should have escaped a mind so logical 
and delicate as yours—that you have a better right to express your 
‘opinions’ of my discarded servants, to myself, who know them, and 
after the time is long past when your frankness could have injured 
them, than to express your ‘opinions’ of your discarded master, to 
persons who know nothing of him, at the precise time when such ex- 
pression of opinion is calculated to do him the most fatal injury. 

‘« In the event of your final refusal, you will oblige me by sending 
me a copy of my last letter for publication,—your own being visibly 
prepared for the press. 

Ci Semtv. 

‘¢ Should you inadvertently have destroyed my last letter, a short 
abstract of its contents, as apprehended by you, will be all that is 
needful.” 


‘C14, NorTTINGHAM PLACE, W., 8th Nov., 1877. 


‘Dear Mr. Ruskin,—T did consult friends whom I consider both 
prudent and generous before I declined to. make myself the accuser of 
third persons. 
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‘‘T send you at your request a copy of your last letter; but I disap- 
prove of the publication of this correspondence. Such a publication 
obviously could not be complete,* and if incomplete must be mislead- 
ing. Neither do I see what good object it could serve. 

‘‘T feel it due to our old friendship to add the expression of my 
conviction that the publication would injure you, and could not injure 
me, 

‘“*T am, yours faithfully, 
‘*OoraviIA HILL.” 


I saw no occasion for continuing the correspondence farther, and 
closed it on the receipt of this last letter, ina private note, which Miss 
Hill is welcome to make public, if she has retained it. 

Respecting the general tenor of her letters, I have only now to ob- 
serve that she is perfectly right in supposing me unfit to conduct, my- 
self, the operations with which I entrusted her ; but that she has no 
means of estimating the success of other operations with which I did 
not entrust her,—such as the organization of the Oxford Schools of Art; 
and that she has become unfortunately of late confirmed in the impres- 
sion, too common among reformatory labourers, that no work can be 
practical which is prospective. The real relations of her effort to that 
of the St. George’s Guild have already been stated, (Mors, Oct. 1871, 
pages 13, 14); and the estimate which I had formed of it is shown not 
to have been unkind, by her acknowledgment of it in the following 
letter, —justifying me, I think, in the disappointment expressed in the 
beginning of this article. 


‘14 NOTTINGHAM PLACE, Oct. 3rd, 1875. 

‘My dear Mr. Ruskin,—I send you accounts of both blocks of build- 
ings, and have paid in to your bank the second cheque, —that for Paradise 
Place, £20 5s. 8d. I think neither account requires explanation. 

‘*‘ But I have to thank you, more than words will achieve doing, in 
silent gratitude, for your last letter, which I shall treasure as one of 
my best possessions. I had no idea you could have honestly spoken so 
of work which I have always thought had impressed you more with its 
imperfections, than as contributing to any good end. That it actually 
was in large measure derived from you, there can be no doubt. Ihave 
been reading during my holidays, for the first time since before I knew 
you, the first volume of Modern Painters, which Mr. Bond was good 
enough to lend me these holidays; and I was much impressed, not only 
with the distinct recollection I had of paragraph after paragraph when 
once the subject was recalled,—not only with the memory of how the 
passages had struck me when a girl,—but how even the individual 
words had been new to me then, and the quotations,—notably that 
from George Herbert about the not fooling,—had first sent me to read 
the authors quoted from. I could not help recalling, and seeing dis- 
tinctly, how the whole tone and teaching of the book, striking on the 
imagination at an impressionable age, had biassed, not only this public 


BiG ias is not at all obyious tome. I can complete it to the last syllable, if Miss Hill 
wishes. 
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work, but all my life. I always knew it, but I traced the distinct lines 
of influence. Like all derived work, it has been, as I said, built out of 
material my own experience has furnished, and built very differently 
to anything others would have done ; but I know something of how 
much it owes to you, and in as far as it has been in any way successful, 
I wish you would put it among the achievements of your life. You 
sometimes seem to see so few of these. Mine is indeed poor and im- 
perfect and small; but it is in this kind of way that the best influence 
tells, going right down into people, and coming out in a variety of 
forms, not easily recognised, yet distinctly known by those who know 
best ; and hundreds of people, whose powers are tenfold my own, have 
received,—will receive,—their direction from your teaching, and will 
do work better worth your caring to have influenced. 
‘“¢T am, yours always affectionately, 
SSO CMA TAY EM Tite 2 


With this letter the notice of its immediate subject in /o7's will cease, 
though I have yet a word to say for my other acquaintances and fellow- 
labourers. Miss Hill will, I hope, retain the administration of the 
Marylebone houses as long as she is inclined, making them, by her 
zealous and disinterested service, as desirable and profitable a possession 
to the Guild as hitherto to me. It is always to be remembered that she 
has acted as the administrator of this property, and paid me five per 
cent. upon it regularly,—entirely without salary, and in pure kindness 
to the tenants. My own part in the work was in taking five instead of 
ten per cent., which the houses would have been made to pay to 
another landlord; and in pledging myself neither to sell the property 
nor raise the rents, thus enabling Miss Hill to assure the tenants of 
peace in their homes, and encourage every effort at the improvement 
of them. 

Vou. IV.—17 . 
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LETTER LXXXVII.—(LETTER IIL, NEW SERIES.) 
‘““-YEA, THE WORK OF OUR HANDS, ESTABLISH THOU IT.” 


By my promise that, in the text of this series of Fors, 
there shall be “no syllable of complaint, or of scorn,” I pray 
the reader to understand that I in no wise intimate any 
change of feeling on my own part. J never felt more diffi- 
culty in my life than I do, at this instant, in not lamenting 
certain things with more than common lament, and in not 
speaking of certain people with more than common scorn. 

Nor is it possible to fulfil these rightly warning functions 
of Fors without implying some measure of scorn. For in- 
stance, in the matter of choice of books, it is impossible to 
warn my scholars against a book, without implying a cer- 
tain kind of contempt for it. For I never would warn them 
against any writer whom I had complete respect for,—how- 
ever adverse to me, or my work. There are few stronger 
adversaries to St. George than Voltaire. But my scholars 
are welcome to read as much of Voltaire as they like. His 
voice is mighty among the ages. Whereas they are entirely 
forbidden Miss Martineau,—not because she is an infidel, but 
because she is a vulgar and foolish one.* 

Do not say, or think, I am breaking my word in asserting, 
once for all, with reference to example, this necessary prin- 
ciple. This very vow and law that I have set myself, must 
be honoured sometimes in the breach of it, so only that the 


* I use the word vulgar, here, in its first sense of egoism, not of self- 
ishness, but of not seeing one’s own relations to the universe. Miss 
Martineau plans a book—afterwards popular—and goes to breakfast, 
‘‘not knowing what a great thing had been done.’’ So Mr. Buckle, 


dying, thinks only—he shall not finish Ais book. Not at all whether 
God will ever make up His. 
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transgression be visibly not wanton or incontinent. Nay, in 
this very instance it is because I am not speaking in pure 
contenipt, but have lately been as much surprised by the 
beauty of a piece of Miss Martineau’s writings, as I have been 
grieved by the deadly effect of her writings generally on the 
mind of one of my best pupils, who had read them without 
telling me, that I make her a definite example. In future, it 
will be ordinarily enough for me to say to my pupils privately 
that they are not to read such and such books ; while, for 
general order to my /ors readers, they may be well content, 
it seems to me, with the list of the books I want them to 
read constantly, and with such casual recommendation as I 
may be able to give of current literature. For instance, 
there is a quite lovely little book just come out about Irish 
children, Castle Blair,—(which, let me state at once, I have 
strong personal, though stronger impersonal, reasons for rec- 
ommending, the writer being a very dear friend ; and some 
Irish children, for many and many a year, much more than 
that). But the ¢mpersonal reasons are—first, that the book is 
good and lovely, and true ; having the best description of a 
noble child in it, (Winny,) that I ever read ; and nearly the 
best description of the next best thing—a noble dog ; and rea- 
son second is that, after Miss Edgeworth’s Ormond and Ab- 
sentee, this little book will give more true insight into the 
proper way of managing Irish people than any other I know.* 

Wherewith I have some more serious recommendations to 
give ; and the first shall be of this most beautiful passage of 
Miss Martineau, which is quoted from Deerbrook in the re- 
view of her autobiography : 


“In the house of every wise parent, may then be seen an 
epitome of life—a sight whose consolation is needed at times, 


* Also, I have had it long on my mind to name the Adventures of a 
Phaeton as a very delightful and wise book of its kind ; very full of 
pleasant play, and deep and pure feeling ; much interpretation of some 
of the best points of German character ; and, last and least, with pieces 
of description in it which I should be glad, selfishly, to think inferior to 
what the public praise in Modern Puinters,—I can only say, they seem 
to me quite as good. 
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perhaps, by all. Which of the little children of a virtuous 
household can conceive of his entering into his parents’ pur- 
suits, or interfering with them? How sacred are the study 
and the office, the apparatus of a knowledge and a power 
which he can only venerate! Which of these little ones 
dreams of disturbing the course of his parents’ thought or 
achievement 2? Which of them conceives of the daily routine 
of the household—its going forth and coming in, its rising and 
its rest—having been different before its birth, or that it would 
be altered by his absence? It is even a matter of surprise to 
him when it now and then occurs to him that there is any- 
thing set apart for him—that he has clothes and couch, and 
‘that his mother thinks and cares for him. If he lags behind 
in a walk, or finds himself alone among the trees, he does not 
dream of ‘being missed ; but home rises up before him as he 
has always seen it—his father thoughtful, his mother occu- 
pied, and the rest gay, with the one difference of his * not be- 
ing there, This he believes, and has no other trust than in his 
shriek of terror, for being ever remembered more. Yet, all 
the while, from day to day, from year to year, without one 
moment’s intermission, is the providence of his parent around 
him, brooding over the workings of his infant spirit, chasten- 
ing its passions, nourishing its affections—now troubling tt 
with salutary pain, now animating it with even more whole- 
some delight. All the while, is the order of the household 
affairs regulated for the comfort and profit of these lowly 
little ones, though they regard it reverently, because they 
cannot comprehend it, They may not know of all this— 
how their guardian bends over their pillow nightly, and lets 
no word of their careless talk drop unheeded, and records 
every sob of infant grief, hails every brightening gleam of 
reason and every chirp of childish glee—they may not know 
this, because they could not understand it aright, and each 
little heart would be inflated with pride, each little mind 
would lose the grace and purity of its unconsciousness ; but 
the’ guardianship is not the less real, constant, and tender 
for its being unrecognised by its objects. 


This passage is of especial value to me just now, because I 
have presently to speak about faith, and its power; and I 
have never myself thought of the innocent faithlessness of 
children, but only of their faith. The idea given here by 


* Italics mine. 
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Miss Martineau is entirely new to me, and most beautiful, 
And had she gone on thus, expressing her own feelings mod- 
estly, she would have been a most noble person, and a verily 
‘great’ writer. She became a vulgar person, and a little 
writer, in her conceit ;—of which I can say no more, else I 
should break my vow unnecessarily. 

And by way of atonement for even this involuntary dis. 
obedience to it, I have to express great shame for some 
words spoken, in one of the letters of the first series, in total 
misunderstanding of Mr. Gladstone’s character. 

I know so little of public life, and see so little of the men 
who are engaged in it, that it has become impossible for me 
to understand their conduct or speech, as it is reported in 
journals. 

There are reserves, references, difficulties, limits, excite- 
ments, in all their words and ways, which are inscrutable to 
me; and at this moment Iam unable to say a word about 
the personal conduct of any one, respecting the Turkish or 
any other national question,—remaining myself perfectly 
clear as to what was always needed, and still needs, to be 
done, but utterly unable to conceive why people talk, or do, 
or do not, as hitherto they have spoken, done, and left un- 
done. But as to the actual need, it is now nearly two years 
since Mr. Carlyle, Mr. Froude, and several-other men of ‘ cred- 
itable’ (shall we say) name, gathered together at call of Mr. 
Gladstone, as for a great national need, together with a few 
other men of more retired and studious mind, Edward Burne 
Jones for one, and myself for another, did then plainly and to 
the best of their faculty tell the English nation what it had 
to do. 

The people of England answered, by the mouths of their 
journals, that Mr. Carlyle and Mr, Froude knew nothing of 
history, that Mr. Gladstone was a dishonest leader of a party, 
and that the rest of us were insignificant, or insane, persons. 

Whereupon the significant and sagacious persons, guiding 
the opinions of the public, through its press, set themselves 
diligently to that solemn task. 

And I will take some pains to calculate for you, my now 
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doubtless well-informed and soundly purposed readers, what 
expenditure of type there has been on your education, guid- 
ance, and exhortation by those significant persons, in these 
last two years. 

I am getting into that Cathedra Pestilentize again !—My 
good reader, I mean, truly and simply, that I hope to get, 
for next month, some approximate measure of the space in 
heaven which would be occupied by the unfolded tissue or 
web of all the columns of the British newspapers which have 
during these last two years discussed, in your pay, the Turk- 
ish question. Allthat counsel, you observe, you have bought 
with a price. Mr. Oarlyle and Mr. Froude gave you theirs 
gratis, as all the best things are given; I put nearly a pro- 
hibitory tax upon mine, that you might not merely travel 
with your boots on it ; but here was an article of counsel 
made up for your consumption at market price. You have 
paid for it, I can tell you that, approximately, just now, one 
million nine hundred and four thousand nine hundred and 
eighteen pounds. You have voted also in your beautiful 
modern manner, and daily directed your governors what they 
were to do for British interests and honour. And your re- 
sult is well, you shall tell me your opinions of that next 
month ; but—whatever your opinions may be—here Is the 
result for you, in words which are not of the newest, certainly, 
and yet are in a most accurate sense ‘‘ This Evening’s News.” 


*““Quare fremuerunt Gentes, et Populi meditati sunt 
inania. 

“Astiterunt Reges terra, et Principes convenerunt in 
unum, adversus Dominum et adversus Christum ejus. 

“Disrumpamus vincula eorum, et projiciamus a nobis ju- 

um ipsorum. 

“Qui habitat in celis irridebit eos, et Dominus subsannabit 
£08, 


“Tune loquetur ad eos in ira sua, et in furore suo con- 
turbabit eos.” 


If you can read that bit of David and St. Jerome, as it 
stands, so be it. If not, this translation is closer than the 
one you, I suppose, don’t know :— 
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“ Why have the nations foamed as the sea ; and the people 
meditated emptiness ? 

“The Kings of the earth stood, and the First Ministers 
met together in conference, against the Lord, and against 
his Christ. 

“Let us break, they said, the chains of the Lord and Christ. 
Let us cast away from us the yoke of the Lord and Christ. 

“He that inhabits heaven shall laugh at them, and the 
Lord shall mock them, 


“Then shall He speak to them in His anger, and torment 
them with His strength.” 


There are one or two of the points of difference in this 
version which I wish you to note. Our ‘why do the heathen 
rage’ is unintelligible to us, because we don’t think of ouwr- 
selves as ‘heathen’ usually. But we are; and the nations 
spoken of are—the British public,—and the All-publics of 
our days, and of all days. 

Nor is the word ‘rage’ the right one, in the least. It 
means to “fret idly,” like useless sea,—incapable of real 
rage, or of any sense,—foaming out only its own shame. 
“The wicked are like the troubled sea, when it cannot rest, 
whose waters cast up mire and dirt ;”—and even just 
now—the purest and best of public men spitting out empti- 
ness only and mischief. “Fluctibus et fremitu assurgens, 
Benace MARINO.” In the Septuagint, the word is to neigh 
like a horse—(‘‘ They were as fed horses in the morning ; 
every one neighed after his neighbour’s wife.”) 

Then, I have put the full words ‘of the Lord and Christ’ 
in the third verse, instead of ‘their,’ because else people 
don’t see who ‘ they’ are. 

And in the fourth verse, observe that the ‘anger’ of the 
Lord is the mind in which He speaks to the kings ; but His 
‘fury’ is the practical stress of the thunder of His power, 
and of the hail and death with which He ‘troubles’ them 
and torments. Read this piece of evening’s news, for in- 
stance. It is one of thousands such. That is what is meant 
by “ He shall vex them in His sore displeasure,” which words 
you have chanted to your pipes and bellows so sweetly and 
‘so long,—‘ His so-o-o-ore dis-plea-a-sure.’ 
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But here is the thing, nearly at your doors, reckoning by 
railway distance. ‘The mother got impatient, thrust the 
child into the snow, and hurried on—not looking back.” 

But you are not ‘vexed,’ you say? No,—perhaps that is 
because you are so very good. And perhaps the muffins will 
be as cold as the snow, too, soon, if you don’t eat them. 
Yet if, after breakfast, you look out of window westward, 
you may see some “ vexation” even in England and Wales, 
of which more, presently, and if you read this second Psalm 
again, and make some effort to understand it, it may be pro- 
visionally useful to you,—provisionally on your recognising 
that there is a God at all, and that it is a Lord that reign- 
eth, and not merely a Law that reigneth, according to the 
latter-day divinity of the Duke of Argyll and Mr. George 
Dawson. Have patience with me. [Tm not speaking as I 
didn’t mean to. I want you to read, and attentively, some 
things that the Duke of Argyll and Mr. Dawson have said : 
but you must have the caterpillar washed out of the cabbage, 
first. 

I want you to read,—ever so many things. First of all, 
and nothing else till you have well mastered that, the his- 
tory of Montenegro given by Mr. Gladstone in the Vine- 
teenth Oentury for May 1877, p. 360. After that ‘Some 
Current Fallacies about Turks,’ etc.,. by the Rev. Malcolm 
MacColl, Nineteenth Century, December 1877, p. 831. After 
that, the Duke of Argyll’s ‘Morality in Politics.’ And after 
that, the obituary of ‘George Dawson, Politician, Lecturer, 
and Preacher,’ by the Rev. R. W, Dale, Nineteenth COen- 
tury, August 1877, p. 44. 

It is an entirely kind and earnest review of one of the 
chief enemies of Evangelicalism, by an: Evangelical clergy- 
man. The closing passages of it (pp. 59 to 61) are entirely 
beautiful and wise,—the last sentence, let me thankfully 


place for an abiding comfort and power in St. George’s 
schools. 


“To despise the creeds in which the noblest intellects of 
Christendom in past times found rest, is presumptuous folly ; 
to suppose that these creeds are a final and exact statement 
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of all that the Church can ever know, is to forget that in 
every creed there are two elements,—the divine substance, 
and the human form, The form must change with the 
changing thoughts of men; and even the substance may 
come to shine with clearer light, and to reveal unsuspected 
glories, as God and man come nearer together.” 


And the whole of the piece of biography thus nobly closed 
is full of instruction ; but, in the course of it, there is a 
statement (pp. 49—-51) respecting which I have somewhat 
contradictory to say, and that very gravely. I am sorry to 
leave out any of the piece I refer to: but those of my read- 
ers who have not access to the book, will find the gist of 


what I must contradict, qualifiedly, in these following frag- 
ments, 


A. “The strength of his (George Dawson’s) moral teach- 
ing was largely derived from the firmness of his own convic- 
tion that the laws which govern human life are not to be 
evaded; that they assert their authority with relentless 
severity; that it«is of no use to try to cheat them; that 
they have no pity ; that we must obey them, or else suf- 
fer the consequences of our disobedience. He insisted, with 
a frequency, an earnestness, and an energy which showed 
the depth of his own sense cf the importance of this part 
of his teaching, that what a man sows he must also reap,— 
no matter though he has sown ignorantly or carelessly ; that 
the facts of the physical and moral universe have a stern 
reality ; and that, if we refuse to learn and to recognise the 
facts, the best intentions are unavailing. The iron girder 
must be strong enough to bear the weight that is put upon 
it, or else it will give way,—no matter whether the girder is 
meant to support the roof of a railway station, or the floor of 
a church, or the gallery of a theatre. Hard work is necessary 
for success in business ; and the man who works hardest— 
other things being equal—is most likely to succeed, whether 
he is a saint or a sinner.” 

B. ‘*The facts of the universe are steadfast, and not to be 
changed by human fancies or follies ; the laws of the universe 
are relentless, and will not relax in the presence of human 
weakness, or give way under the pressure of human: passion 
and force.” . 

c. “ No matter though you have a most deyout and con- 
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scientious belief that by mere praying you can save a town 
from typhoid fever; if the drainage is bad and the water 
foul, praying will never save the town from typhoid.” 


Thus far, Mr. Dale has been stating the substance of Mr. 
Dawson’s teaching ; he now, as accepting that substance, so_ 
far as it reaches, himself proceeds to carry it farther, and to 
apply the same truths—admitting them to be truths—to 
spiritual things. And now, from Aim we have this follow- 
ing most important and noble passage, which I accept for 
wholly true, and place in St. George’s schools. 


p. “It would be strange if these truths became false as 
soon as they are applied to the religious side of the life of 
man. The spiritual universe is no more to be made out of 
a man’s own head, than the material universe or the moral 
universe. There, too, the conditions of human life are fixed. 
There, too, we have to respect the facts; and, whether we 
respect them or not, the factsremain. There, too, we have to 
confess the authority of the actual laws ; and, whether we 
confess it or not, we shall suffer for breaking them. To 
suppose that, in relation to the spiritual universe, it is safe 
or right to believe what we think it pleasant to believe,—to 
suppose that, because we think it is eminently desirable that 
the spiritual universe should be ordered in a particular way, 
therefore we are at liberty to act as though this were cer- 
tainly the way in which it is ordered, and that, though we 
happen to be wrong, it will make no difference,—is prepos- 
terous. Noj; water drowns, fire burns, whether we believe 
it or not. No belief of ours will change the facts, or reverse 
the laws of the spiritual universe. It is our first business to 
discover the laws, and to learn how the facts stand.” 


I accept this passage—observe, totally,—but I accept it 
for itself. The basis of it—the preceding Dawsonian state- 
ments, A, B, and c,—I wholly deny, so far as I am a Chris- 
tian. If the Word of Christ be true, the facts of the physi- 
cal universe are not steadfast. They are steadfast only for 
the infidel. But these signs shall evermore follow them that 
believe. “They shall take up serpents, and if they drink 
any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them.” No matter how 
bad the drainage of the town, how foul the water, “ He shall 
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deliver thee from the noisome pestilence ; and though a 
thousand fall at thy right hand, it shall not come nigh thee.” 
This, as a Christian, I am bound to believe. This, speaking 
as a Christian, I am bound to proclaim, whatever the conse- 
quences may be to the town, or the opinion of me formed by 
the Common Council ; as a Christian, I believe prayer to be, 
in the last sense, sufficient for the salvation of the town ; 
and drainage, in the last sense, insufficient for its salvation. 
Not that you will find me, looking back through the pages 
of Fors, unconcerned about drainage. But if, of the two, 
I must choose between drains and prayer—why, “look you” 
—whatever you may think of my wild and whirling words, 
I will go pray. 

And now, therefore, for St. George’s schools, I most sol- 
emnly reverse the statemert B, and tell my scholars, with 
all the force that is in me, that the facts of the universe are 
nor steadfast, that they arE changed by human fancies, 
and by human follies (much more by human wisdoms),—that 
the laws of the universe are no more relentless than the God 
who wrote them,—that they wit. relax in the presence-of 
human weakness, and po give way under the pressure of 
human passion and force, and give way so totally, before so 
little passion and force, that if you have but ‘faith’ as a 
grain of mustard seed, nothing shall be impossible unto 
you. 

“ Are these merely fine phrases, or is he mad, as people 
say ?” one of my polite readers asks of another. 

Neither, oh polite and pitying friend. Observe, in the 
first place, that I simply speak as a Christian, and express 
to you accurately what Christian doctrine is. I am myself 
so nearly, as you are so grievously faithless to less than the 
least grain of—Colman’s—mustard, that Z can take up no 
serpents, and raise no dead. 

But I don’t say, therefore, that the dead are not raised, 
nor that Christ is not risen, nor the head of the serpent 
bowed under the foot of a Seed of the Woman. I say 
only,—if my faith is vain, it is because I am yet in my sins. 
And to others I say—what Christ bids me say. That, sim- 
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ply,-—that, literally,—that, positively ; and no more. “If 
thou wilt believe, thou shalt see the salvation of God.” 

If thou wilt (wouldest)—Faith being essentially a matter 
of will, after some other conditions are met. For how shall 
they believe on whom they have not heard, and how shall 
they hear without a preacher? Yea; but—asks St. George, 
murmuring behind his visor,—much more, how shall they 
hear without—ears ? 

He that hath ears, (it is written)—let him hear ;—but how 
of him that hath none ? 

For observe, far the greater multitude of men cannot hear 
of Christ at all. You can’t tell an unloving person, what 
love is, preach you till his doomsday. What is to become of 
them, God knows, who is their Judge ; but since they can- 
not hear of Christ, they cannot believe in Him, and for 
them, the Laws of the Universe are unchangeable enough. 
But for those who can hear—comes the farther question 
whether they will. And then, if they do, whether they will 
be steadfast in the faith, steadfast behind the shield, point 
in earth, cross of iron—(compare Laws of Fésole, chapter 
iii., and the old heraldic word ‘ restrial,’ of bearings, first 
written in blood,)—else, having begun in the spirit, they 
may only be “made perfect in the flesh.” (Gal. iii. 3.) But 
if, having begun in the Spirit, they grieve it not, there will 
be assuredly among them the chorus-leader. He that “leads 
forth the choir of the Spirit,” and worketh MrracLEs among 
you. (Gal. iii. 5.) 

Now, lastly, read in the ninth chapter of Froude’s History 
of England, the passage beginning, ‘‘ Here, therefore, we 
are to enter upon one of the grand scenes of history,” * down 
to, “‘ He desired us each to choose our confessor, and to con- 
fess our sins one to another ;” and the rest, I give here, for 
end of this Fors :-— 


“The day after, he preached a sermon in the chapel on 
the 59th Psalm: ‘O God, Thou hast east us off, Thou hast 
destroyed us ;’ concluding with the words, ‘It is better that 


* Octavo edition of 1858, vol. ii., p. 341. 
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we should suffer here a short penance for our faults, than be 
reserved for the eternal pains of hell hereafter ; and ee 
ending, he turned to us, and bade us all do as we saw him 
do. Then rising from his place he went direct to the eldest 
of the brethren, who was sitting nearest to himself, and, 
kneeling before ‘him, begged his ‘forgiveness for any offence 
which in heart, word, or deed, he “might have committed 
against him. Thence he proceeded to the next, and said 
the same ; and so to the next, through us all, we follow- 
ing him, and saying as he did, —each from each imploring 
pardon. 

“Thus, with unobtrusive nobleness, did these poor men 
prepare themselves for the end; not less beautiful in their 
resolution, not less deserving the everlasting remembrance 
of mankind, than those three hundred who in the summer 
morning sate combing their golden hair in the passes of 
Thermopyle. We will not regret their cause; there is no 
cause for which any man can more nobly suffer than to wit- 
ness that it is better for him to die than to speak words 
which he does not mean. Nor, in this their hour of trial, 
were they left without higher comfort. 

“<The third day after,’ the story goes on, ‘was the mass 
of the Holy. Ghost, and God made known His presence 
among us. Tor when the host was lifted up, there came as 
it were a whisper of air, which breathed upon our faces as 
we knelt. Some perceived it with the bodily senses ; all 
felt it as it thrilled into théir hearts. And then followed a 
sweet, soft sound of music, at which our venerable father 
was so moved, God being thus abundantly manifest among 
us, that he sank down in tears, and for a long time could 
not continue the service—we all remaining stupefied, hear- 
ing the melody, and feeling the marvellous effects of it upon 
our spirits, but knowing neither whence it came nor whither 
it went. Only our hearts rejoiced as we perceived that God 
was with us indeed.’” 


It can’t be the end of this Fors, however, I find, (15th 
February, half-past seven morning,)'for I have forgotten 
eenly things I meant to say ; and this instant, in my morn- 
ing’s eoabine, opened and read, being in a dreamy state, and 
not knowing well what I was doing,—of all things to find a 
new message !—in the first chapter of Proverbs. 

J was in a dreamy state, because I had got a letter about 


en 
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the Thirlmere debate, which was to me, in my purposed qui- 
etness, like one of the voices on the hill behind the Princess 
Pairzael. And she could not hold, without cotton in her 
ears, dear wise sweet thing. But luckily for me, I have just 
had help from the Beata Vigri at Venice, who sent me her 
own picture and St. Catherine’s, yesterday, for a Valentine ; 
and so I can hold on :—only just read this first.of Proverbs 
with me, please. 

“The Proverbs of Solomon, the son of David, king of 
Israel. 

“To know wisdom and instruction.” 

(Not to ‘opine’ them.) 

“To perceive the words of understanding.” 

(Ile that hath eyes, let him read—he that hath ears, hear. 
And for the Blind and the Deaf,—if patient and silent by 
the right road-side,—there may also be some one to say 
‘He is coming.’) 

“To receive the instruction of Wispom, JusTicE, and 
JUDGMENT, and Equiry.” 

Four things,—oh friends,—which you have not only to 
perceive, but to receive. And the species of these four 
things, and the origin of their species,—you know them, 
doubtless, well,—in these scientifre days ? 

“To give subtlety to the simple; to the young man, 
knowledge and discretion.” 

(Did ever one hear, lately, of a young man’s wanting 
either? Orof a simple person who wished to be subtle ? 
Are not we all subtle—even to the total defeat of our hated 
antagonists, the Prooshians and Rooshians ?) 

“ A wise man will hear and will increase learning.” 


(e.g. “A stormy meeting took: place in the Birmingham 
Town Hall last night. It was convened by the Conserva- 
tive Association for the purpose of passing a vote of confi- 
dence in the Government ; but the Liberal Association also 
issued placards calling upon Liberals to attend. The chair 
was taken by Mr. Stone, the President of the Conservative 
Association, but the greater part of his speech was inau- 
dible even upon the platform, owing to the frequent bursts 
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of applause, groans, and Kentish fire, intermingled with 
comic songs. Flags bearing the words ‘ Vote for Bright’ 
and ‘Vote for Gladstone’ were hoisted, and were torn to 
pieces by the supporters of the Government. Dr. Sebas- 
tian Evans moved, and Alderman Brinsley seconded, a reso- 
lution expressing confidence in Her Majesty’s Government. 
Mr. J. S. Wright moved, and Mr. R. W. Dale seconded, an 
amendment, but neither speaker could make himself heard ; 
and on the resolution being put to the meeting it was de- 
clared carried, but the Liberal speakers disputed the decision 
of the chairman, and asserted that two-thirds of the meet- 
ing were against the resolution.”—Pall Mall Gazette, Feb- 
ruary 13th, 1878.) 


“And a man of understanding shall attain unto wise 
counsels.” 

(Yes, in due time ; but oh me—over what burning marle, 
and by what sifting of wheat !) 

“To understand a proverb, and the interpretation.” 

(Yes, truly—all this chapter I have known from my moth- 
er’s knee—and never understood it till this very hour.) 

“The words of the wise and their dark sayings.” 

(Behold, this dreamer cometh,—and this is his dream.) 

“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge: 
but fools despise wisdom and instruction.” 


(e.g. <° Herr , one of the Socialist leaders, declaring 
that he and his friends, since they do not fear earthly Pow- 
ers, are not likely to be afraid of Powers of any other 
kind.”’— Pall Mall Gazette, same date.*) 


* T take this passage out of an important piece of intelligence of a 
quite contrary and greatly encouraging kind. ‘‘A new political party 
has just been added to the many parties which already existed in Ger- 
many. It calls itself ‘the Christian Social party.’ It is headed by 
several prominent Court preachers of Berlin, who, alarmed at the prog- 
ress made by the Socialists, have taken this means of resisting their 
subversive doctrines. The object of the party is to convince the people 
that there can be no true system of government which is not based 
upon Christianity; and this principle is being elaborately set forth in 
large and enthusiastic meetings. Herr Most, one of the Socialist lead- 
ers, has given the political pastors an excellent text for their orations 
by declaring that he and his friends, since they do not fear earthly 
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“My son, hear the instruction of thy father, and forsake 
not the law of thy mother.” 

The father is to teach the boy’s reason ; and the mother, 
his will. He is to take his father’s word, and to obey his 
mother’s—look, even to the death. 

(Therefore it is that all laws of holy life are called ‘moth- 
er-laws’ in Venice.— Fors, vol. iii., p. 387.) 

“For they shall be an ornament of grace unto thy head.” 

Alas, yes !—once men were crowned in youth with the 
gold of their father’s glory; when the hoary head was 
crowned also in the way of righteousness. 

And so they went their way to prison, and to death. 

But now, by divine liberty, and general indication, even 
Solomon’s own head is not crowned by any means.—Jors, 
vol. iv., p. 32. 

“ And chains about thy neck ”—(yes, collar of the knight- 
liest. Let not thy mother’s Mercy and Truth forsake thee) 
bind them about thy neck, write them upon the tables of 
thine heart. She may forget: yet will not J forget thee. 

(Therefore they say—of the sweet mother laws of their 
loving God and lowly Christ—‘ Disrumpamus vinewla eorum 
et projiciamus a nobis, jwgum ipsorum.’) 

Nay—nay, but if they say thus then? 

‘Let us swallow them up alive, as the grave.” 

(Other murderers kill, before they bury ;—but you, you 
observe, are invited to bury before you kill. All these 
things, when once you know their meaning, have their 
physical symbol quite accurately beside them. Read the 
story of the last explosion in Yorkshire—where a woman’s 
husband and her seven sons fell—all seven—all eight— 
together : about the beginning of barley harvest it was, I 
think. ) 

“And whole as those that go down into the pit.” 

(Other murderers kill the body only, but you are invited 


Powers, are not likely to be afraid of Powers of any other kind. 
Branches of the Christian Socialist party have been formed in several 
of the most important German towns; and they confidently expect to 
be able to secure a definite position in the next Imperial Parliament.” 
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to kill ‘whole —body and soul. Yea—and to kill with such 
wholeness that the creatures shall not even know they ever 
had a soul, any more than a frog of Egypt. You will not, 
think you. Ah, but hear yet—for second thoughts are best.) 

“We shall find all precious substance. We shall fill our 
houses with spoil.” 

(ALL precious substance. Is there anything in those 
houses round the park that could possibly be suggested as 
wanting ?—And_ spoi/,—all taken from the killed people. 
Have they not sped—have they not divided the spoil—to 
every man a damsel or two. Not one bit of it all worked 
for with your own hand,—even so, mother of Sisera.) 

“Cast in thy lot among us.”—(The Company is limited.) 

“Let us all have one ’—(heart ? no, for mone of us have 
that ;—mind ? no, for none of us have that ;—but let us all 
have one—) “purse.” And now—that you know the mean- 
ing of it—I write to the end my morning’s reading. 

My son, walk not thou in the way with them. 

Refrain thy foot from their path. For their feet run to 
evil, and hasten to shed blood. 

Surely in vain the net is spread in the sight of any bird. 

And they lay wait for their own blood. 

They lurk privily for their own lives. 

So ARE THE WAYS OF EVERY ONE THAT IS GREEDY OF GAIN 
WHICH TAKETH AWAY THE LIFE OF THE OWNERS THEREOF. 

Now, therefore, let us see what these ways are—the Viz 
Peccatorum,—the Pleasantness of them, and the Peace. 

The following are portions of a letter from the brother of 
one of my country friends here, who has been pastor of the 
English Baptist church in Tredegar about twenty years. 


“ TREDEGAR, 11th February, 1878. 

«‘Some three hundred men are said to have been discharged 
from the works last week. The mills are to be closed all 
this week, and the iron-workers do not expect to be able to 
earn a penny. About a day and a half per week, on the 
average, is what they have been working for several months. 
The average earnings have been six shillings a week, and out 
of that they have to pay for coal, house-rent, and other ex- 
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penses, leaving very little for food and clothing. The place 
has been divided into districts. JI have one of these districts 
to investigate and relieve. In that district there are a 
hundred and thirty families in distress, and which have been 
relieved on an average of two shillings per week for each 
family for the last month. Many of them are some days 
every week without anything to eat, and with nothing but 
water to drink: they have nothing but rags to cover them 
by day, and very little beside their wearing apparel to cover 
them on their beds at night. They have sold or pawned 
their furniture, and everything for which they could obtain 
the smallest sum of money. It fact, they seem to me to be 
actually starving. In answer to our appeal, we have received 
about three hundred pounds, and have distributed the greater 
part of it. We also distributed a large quantity of clothing 
last week which we had received from different places. We 
feel increasing anxiety about the future. When we began, 
we hoped the prospect would soon brighten, and that we 
should be able before long to discontinue our efforts. Instead 
of that, however, things look darker than ever. We cannot 
tell what would become of us if contributions to our funds 
should now cease to come in, and we do not know how long 
we may hope that they will continue to come in, and really 
cannot tell who is to blame, nor what is the remedy.” 


They know not at what they stumble. How should they ? 

Well—will they hear at last then? Has Jael-Atropos at 
last driven her nail well down through the Helmet of Death 
he wore instead of the Helmet of Salvation—mother of 
Sisera ? 
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LETTER LXXXVIII.—(LETTER IV.,. NEW SERIES.) 


‘‘ YEA, THE WORK OF OUR HANDS, ESTABLISH THOU IT.” 


BRANTWOOD, 8th February, 1880. 

Ir is now close on two years since I was struck by the illness 
which brought these Letters to an end, as a periodical series ; 
nor did I think, on first recovery, that I should ever be able 
to conclude them otherwise than by a few comments in 
arranging their topical index. 

But my strength is now enough restored to permit me to 
add one or two more direct pieces of teaching to the broken 
statements of principle which it has become difficult to gather 
out of the mixed substance of the book. These will be 
written at such leisure as I may find, and form an eighth 
volume, which with a thin ninth, containing indices, I shall 
be thankful if I can issue in this tenth year from the begin- 
ning of the work. 

To-day, being my sixty-first birthday, I would ask leave 
to say a few words to the friends who care for me, and the 
readers who are anxious about me, touching the above-named 
illness itself. For a physician’s estimate of it, indeed, I can 
only refer them to my physicians. But there were some 
conditions of it which I knew better than they could: 
namely, first, the precise and sharp distinction between the 
state of morbid inflammation of brain which gave rise to 
false visions, (whether in sleep, or trance, or waking, in 
broad daylight, with perfect knowledge of the real things in 
the room, while yet I saw others that were not there,) and 
the not morbid, however dangerous, states of more or less 
excited temper, and too much quickened thought, which 
gradually led up to the illness, accelerating in action during 
the eight or ten days preceding the actual giving way of 
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the brain, (as may be enough seen in the fragmentary writ- 
ing of the first edition of my notes on the Turner exhibition); 
and yet, up to the transitional moment of first hallucination, 
entirely healthy, and in the full sense of the word ‘sane’ ; 
just as the natural inflammation about a healing wound in 
fiesh is sane, up to the transitional edge where it may pass 
at a crisis into morbific, or even mortified, substance. And 
this more or less inflamed, yet still perfectly healthy, con- 
dition of mental power, may be traced by any watchful 
reader, in Hors, nearly from its beginning,—that manner of 
mental ignition or irritation being for the time a great addi- 
tional force, enabling me to discern more clearly, and say 
more vividly, what for long years it had been in my heart to 
say. 

Now I observed that in talking of the illness, whether 
during its access or decline, none of the doctors ever thought 
of thus distinguishing what was definitely diseased in the 
brain action, from what was simply curative—had there been 
time enough—of the wounded nature in me. And in the 
second place, not perceiving, or at least not admitting, this 
difference ; nor, for the most part, apprehending (except the 
one who really carried me through, and who never lost hope 
—Dr. Parsons of Hawkshead) that there were any mental 
wounds to be healed, they made, and still make, my friends 
more anxious about me than there is occasion for: which 
anxiety I partly regret, as it pains them; but much more if 
it makes them more doubtful than they used to be (which, for 
some, is saying a good deal) of the “truth and soberness ” 
of Fors itself. Throughout every syllable of which, hitherto 
written, the reader will find one consistent purpose, and 
perfectly conceived system, far more deeply founded than 
any bruited about under their founder’s names; including 
in its balance one vast department of human skill,—the 
arts,—which the vulgar economists are wholly incapable of 
weighing ; and a yet more vast realm of human enjoyment 
—the spiritual affections,—which materialist thinkers are 
alike incapable of imagining: a system not mine, nor Kant’s, 
nor Comte’s ;—but that which Heaven has taught every true 
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man’s heart, and proved by every true man’s work, from the 
beginning of time to this day. 

I use the word ‘Heaven’ here in an absolutely literal 
sense, meaning the blue sky, and the light and air of it. 
Men who live in that light,—“‘in pure sunshine, not under 
mixed-up shade,”—and whose actions are open as the air, 
always arrive at certain conditions of moral and practical 
loyalty, which are wholly independent of religious opinion. 
These, it has been the first business of Fors to declare. 
Whether there be one God or three,—no God, or ten thou- 
sand,—children should have enough to eat, and their skins 
should be washed clean. It is not J who say that. Every 
mother’s heart under the sun says that, if she has one. 

Again, whether there be saints in Heaven or not, as long 
as its stars shine on the sea, and the thunnies swim there— 
every fisherman who drags a net ashore is bound to say to 
as many human creatures as he can, ‘Come and dine.’ And 
the fishmongers who destroy their fish by cartloads that 
they may make the poor pay dear for what is left, ought to 
be flogged round Billingsgate, and out of it. It is not Z who 
say that. Every man’s heart on sea and shore says that—if 
he isn’t at heart a rascal. Whatever is dictated in Fors is 
dictated thus by common sense, common equity, common 
humanity, and common sunshine—not by me. 

But farther. I have just now used the word ‘ Heaven’ 
in a nobler sense also: meaning, Heaven and our Father 
therein. 

And beyond the power of its sunshine, which all men may 
know, Fors has declared also the power of its Fatherhood, 
—which only some men know, and others do not,—and, 
except by rough teaching, may not. For the wise of all the 
earth have said in their hearts always, “‘ God is, and there is 
none beside Him; ” and the fools of all the earth have said 
in their hearts always, “I am, and there is none beside me.” 

Therefore, beyond the assertion of what is visibly salutary, 
Fors contains also the assertion of what is invisibly salutary, 
or salvation-bringing, in Heaven, to all men who will receive 
such health ; and beyond this an invitation—passing gradu- 
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ally into an imperious call—to all men who trust in God, 
that they purge their conscience from dead works, and join 
together in work separated from the fool’s; pure, undefiled, 
and worthy of Him they trust in. 

But in the third place. Besides these definitions, first, of 
what is useful to all the world, and then of what is useful to 
the wiser part of it, Hors contains much trivial and desultory 
talk by the way. Scattered up and down in it,—perhaps by 
the Devil’s sowing tares among the wheat,—there is much 
casual expression of my own personal feelings and faith, to- 
gether with bits of autobiography, which were allowed place, 
not without some notion of their being useful, but yet im- 
prudently, and even incontinently, because I could not at 
the moment hold my tongue about what vexed or interested 
me, or returned soothingly to my memory. 

Now these personal fragments must be carefully sifted 
from the rest of the book, by readers who wish to under- 
stand it, and taken within their own limits,—no whit farther. 
For instance, when I say that “St. Ursula sent me a flower 
with her love,” it means that I myself am in the habit of 
thinking of the Greek Persephone, the Latin Proserpina, 
and the Gothic St. Ursula, as of the same living spirit ; and 
so far regulating my conduct by that idea as to dedicate my 
book on Botany to Proserpina; and to think, when I want 
to write anything pretty about flowers, how St. Ursula 
would like it said. And when on the Christmas morning in 
question, a friend staying in Venice brought me a pot of 
pinks, ‘with St. Ursula’s love,’ the said pot of pinks did 
afterwards greatly help me in my work ;—and reprove me 
afterwards, in its own way, for the failure of it. 

All this effort, or play, of personal imagination is utterly 
distinct from the teaching of Fors, though I thought at the 
time its confession innocent, without in any wise advising 
my readers to expect messages from pretty saints, or rep- 
robation from pots of pinks: only being urgent with them 
to ascertain clearly in their own minds what they do expect 
comfort or reproof from. Here, for instance, (Sheffield, 12th 
February,) I am lodging at an honest and hospitable gro- 
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cer’s, who has lent me his own bedroom, of which the princi- 
pal ornament is a card printed in black and gold, sacred to 
the memory of his infant son, who died aged fourteen 
months, and whose tomb is represented under the figure of 
a broken Corinthian column, with two graceful-winged 
ladies putting garlands on it. He is comforted by this con- 
ception, and, in that degree, believes and feels with me: the 
merely palpable fact is probably, that his child’s body is 
lying between two tall chimneys which are covering it grad- 
ually with cinders. Iam quite as clearly aware of that fact 
as the most scientific of my friends ; and can probably see 
more in the bricks of the said chimneys than they. But if 
they can see nothing in Heaven above the chimney tops, 
nor conceive of anything in spirit greater than themselves, 
it is not because they have more knowledge than I, but be- 
cause they have less sense. 

Less common-sense,—observe : less practical insight into 
the things which are of instant and constant need to man. 

I must yet allow myself a few more words of autobiogra- 
phy touching this point. The doctors said that I went mad, 
this time two years ago, from overwork. I had not been 
then working more than usual, and what was usual with me 
had become easy. But 1 went mad because nothing came 
of my work. People would have understood my falling 
crazy if they had heard that the manuscripts on which I had 
spent seven years of my old life had all been used to light the 
fire with, like Carlyle’s first volume of the French Revolution. 
But they could not understand that I should be the least 
annoyed, far less fall ill in a frantic manner, because, after 
I had got them published, nobody believed a word of them, 
Yet the first calamity would only have been misfortune,— 
the second (the enduring calamity under which I toil) is hu- 
miliation,—resisted necessarily by a dangerous and lonely 
pride. 

I spoke just now of the ‘wounds’ of which that fire in the 
flesh came; and if any one ask me faithfully, what the 
wounds were, I can faithfully give the answer of Zechariah’s 
silenced messenger, “Those with which I was wounded in 
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the house of my friends.” All alike, in whom I had most 
trusted for help, failed me in this main work : some mocked 
at it, some pitied, some rebuked,—all stopped their ears at 
the cry : and the solitude at last became too great to be en- 
dured. I tell this now, because I must say some things that 
grieve me to say, about the recent work of one of the friends 
from whom I had expected most sympathy and aid,—the his- 
torian J. A. Froude. Faithful, he, as it appeared to me, in 
all the intent of history : already in the year 1858 shrewdly 
cognizant of the main facts (with which he alone professed 
himself concerned) of English life past and present ; keenly 
also, and impartially, sympathetic with every kind of heroism, 
and mode of honesty. Of him I first learned the story of 
Sir Richard Grenville ; by him was directed to the diaries 
of the sea captains in Hakluyt; by his influence, when he 
edited Fraser’s Magazine, [had been led to the writing of 
Munera Pulveris: his Rectorial address at St. Andrews was 
full of insight into the strength of old Scotland ; his study 
of the life of Hugo of Lincoln, into that of yet elder Eng- 
land ; and every year, as Auld Reekie and old England sank 
farther out of memory and honour with others, I looked more 
passionately for some utterance from him, of noble story 
about the brave and faithful dead, and noble wrath against 
the wretched and miscreant dead-alive. But year by year 
his words have grown more hesitating and helpless. The 
first preface to his history is a quite masterly and exhaustive 
summary of the condition and laws of England before the 
Reformation ; and it most truly introduces the following 
book as a study of the process by which that condition and 
those laws were turned upside-down, and inside-out, “as a 
man wipeth a dish,—wiping it, and turning it upside-down ;” 
so that, from the least thing to the greatest, if our age is 
light, those ages were dark ; if our age is right, those ages 
were wrong,—and vice versa, There is no possible consent 
to be got, or truce to be struck, between them. Those 
ages were feudal, ours free ; those reverent, ours impudent ; 
those artful, ours mechanical: the consummate and ex- 
haustive difference being that the creed of the Dark Ages 
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was, “I believe in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker 
of heaven and earth ;” and the creed of the Light Ages has 
become, ‘I believe in Father Mud, the Almighty Plastic ; 
and in Father Dollar, the Almighty Drastic.’ 

Now at the time when Mr. Froude saw and announced 
the irreconcilableness of these two periods, and then went 
forward to his work on that time of struggling twilight 
which foretold the existing blaze of day, and general detec- 
tion of all impostures, he had certainly not made up his 
mind whether he ought finally to praise the former or the 
latter days. His reverence for the righteousness of old Eng- 
lish law holds staunch, even to the recognition of it in the 
most violent states of—literal—ebullition : such, for instance, 
as the effective check given to the introduction of the arts 
of Italian poisoning into England, by putting the first Eng- 
lish cook who practised them into a pot of convenient size, 
together with the requisite quantity of water, and publicly 
boiling him,—a most concise and practical method. Also 
he rejoices in the old English detestation of idleness, and 
determination that every person in the land should have a 
craft to live by, and practise it honestly : and in manifold 
other matters I perceive the backward leaning of his inmost 
thoughts ; and yet in the very second page of this other- 
wise grand preface, wholly in contravention of his own prin- 
ciple that the historian has only to do with facts, he lets 
slip this—conciliating is it ? or careless? or really intended? 
—in any case amazing—sentence, “ A condition of things” 
(the earlier age) “differing both outwardly and inwardly 
from that into which a happier fortune has introduced our- 
selves.” An amazing sentence, I repeat, in its triple as- 
sumptions,—each in itself enormous: the first, that it is 
happier to live without, than with, the fear of God ; the 
second, that it is chance, and neither our virtue nor our wis- 
dom, that has procured us this happiness ;—the third, that 
the ‘ourselves’ of Onslow Gardens and their neighbourhood 
may sufficiently represent also the ourselves of Siberia and 
the Rocky Mountains—of Afghanistan and Zululand. 

None of these assumptions have foundation ; and for fast- 
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ening the outline of their shadowy and meteoric form, Mr. 
Froude is working under two deadly disadvantages. In- 
tensely loving and desiring Truth before all things, nor with- 
out sympathy even for monkish martyrs,—see the passage 
last quoted in my last written ors, p. 268,—he has yet allowed 
himself to slip somehow into the notion that Protestantism 
and the love of Truth are synonymous ;—so that, for instance, 
the advertisements which decorate in various fresco the sta- 
tion of the Great Northern Railway, and the newspapers 
vended therein to the passengers by the morning train, appear 
to him treasures of human wisdom and veracity, as compared 
with the benighted ornamentation of the useless Lesche of 
Delphi, or the fanciful stains on the tunnel roof of the Lower 
Church of Assisi. And this the more, because, for second 
deadly disadvantage, he has no knowledge of art, nor care 
for it ; and therefore, in his life of Hugo of Lincoln, passes 
over the Bishop’s designing and partly building, its cathedral, 
with a word, as if he had been no more than a woodman 
building a hut : and in his recent meditations at St. Albans, 
he never puts the primal question concerning those long cliffs 
of abbey-wall, how the men who thought of them and built 
them, differed, in make and build of soul, from the apes who 
can only pull them down and build bad imitations of them: 
but he fastens like a remora on the nearer, narrower, copper- 
coating of fact—that countless bats and owls did at last 
cluster under the abbey-eaves ; fact quite sufficiently known 
before now, and loudly enough proclaimed to the votaries of 
the Goddess of Reason, round her undefiled altars. So that 
there was not the slightest need for Mr. Froude’s sweeping 
out these habitations of doleful creatures. Hud he taken an 
actual broom of resolutely bound birch twigs, and, in solemn 
literalness of act, swept down the wrecked jackdaws’ nests, 
which at this moment make a slippery dunghill-slope, and 
mere peril of spiral perdition, out of what was once the safe 
and decent staircase of central Canterbury tower, he would 
have better served his generation. But after he had, to his 
own satisfaction, sifted the mass of bone-dust, and got at the 
worst that could be seen or smelt in the cells of monks, it was 
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next, and at least, his duty, as an impartial historian, to 
compare with them the smells of modern unmonastic cells ; 
(unmonastic, that is to say, in their scorn of sculpture and 
painting,—monastice enough in their separation of life from 
life). Yielding no whit to Mr. Froude in love of Fact and 
Truth, I will place beside his picture of the monk’s cell, in 
the Dark Ages, two or three pictures by eye-witnesses—yes, 
and by line-and-measure witnesses—of the manufacturer’s 
cell, in the happier times “ to which Fortune has introduced 
ourselves.” I translate them (nearly as Fors opens the pages 
to me) from M. Jules Simon’s Z’ Ouvriére, a work which I 
recommend in the most earnest manner, as a text-book for 
the study of French in young ladies’ schools. It must, how- 
ever, be observed, prefatorily, that these descriptions were 
given in 1864; and I have no doubt that as soon as this 
Fors is published, I shall receive indignant letters from all 
the places named in the extracts, assuring me that nothing 
of the sort exists there now. Of which letters I must also 
say, in advance, that I shall take no notice ; being myself 
prepared, on demand, to furnish any quantity of similar 
pictures, seen with my own eyes, in the course of a single 
walk with a policeman through the back streets of any mod- 
ern town which has fine front ones. And I take M. Jules 
Simon’s studies from life merely because it gives me less 
trouble to translate them than to write fresh ones myself. 
But I think it probable that they do indicate the culminating 
power of the manufacturing interest in causing human deg- 
radation ; and that things may indeed already be in some 
struggling initial state of amendment. What things were, 
at their worst, and were virtually everywhere, I record as a 
most important contribution to the History of France, and 
Europe, in the words of an honourable and entirely accurate 
and trustworthy Frenchman. 


“ Elbceuf, where the industrial prosperity is so great, ought 
to have healthy lodgings. It is a quite new town, and one 
which may easily extend itself upon the hills (eoteawx) which 
surround it. We find already, in effect, jasgwa mi-cote (1 
don’t know what that means,—half-way up the hill ?), beside 
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a little road bordered by smiling shrubs, some small houses 
built without care and without intelligence by little specula- 
tors scarcely less wretched than the lodgers they get together” 
—(this sort of landlord is one of the worst modern forms of 
Centaur,—half usurer, half gambler). ‘ You go up two or 
three steps made of uncut stones” (none the worse for that, 
though, M. Jules Simon,) “and you find yourself in a little 
room lighted by one narrow window, and of which the four 
walls of earth have never been whitewashed nor rough-cast. 
Some half-rotten oak planks thrown down on the soil pretend 
to be a flooring. Close to the road, an old woman pays 
sevenpence halfpenny a week,” (sixty-five centimes,—roughly, 
forty francs, or thirty shillings a year,) “for a mud hut which 
is literally naked—neither bed, chair, nor table in it (c'est en 
demeurer confondu). She sleeps upon a little straw, too 
rarely renewed ; while her son, who is a labourer at the port, 
sleeps at night upon the damp ground, without either straw 
or covering. At some steps farther on, a little back from the 
road, a weaver, sixty years old, inhabits a sort of hut or sen- 
try-box, (for one does not know what name to give it,) of 
which the filth makes the heart sick” (he means the stomach 
too—fait soulever le ceur). “It is only a man’s length, and 
a yard and a quarter broad ; he has remained in it night and 
day for twenty years. He is now nearly an idiot, and refuses 
to occupy a better lodging which one proposes to him. 

“The misery is not less horrible, and it is much more gen- 
eral, at Rouen. One cannot form an idea of the filth of cer- 
tain houses without having seen it. The poor people feed 
their fire with the refuse of the apples which have served to 
make cider, and which they get given them for nothing. 
They have quantities of them in the corner of their rooms, and 
a hybrid vegetation comes out of these masses of vegetable 
matter in putrefaction, Sometimes the proprietors, ill paid, 
neglect the most urgent repairs. In a garret of the Rue des 
Matelas, the floor, entirely rotten, trembles under the step 
of the visitor ; at two feet from the door is a hole larger 
than the body of a man. The two unhappy women who 
live there are obliged to cry to you to take care, for they 
have not anything to put over the hole, not even the end of 
a plank. There is nothing in their room but their spinning- 
wheel, two low chairs, and the wrecks of a wooden bedstead 
without a mattress. In a blind alley at the end of the Rue 
des Canettes, where the wooden houses seem all on the point 
of falling, a weaver of braces lodges with his family in a room 
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two yards and a half broad by four yards and three-quarters 
long, measured on the floor ; but a projection formed by the 
tunnels of the chimney of the lower stories, and all the rest, 
is so close to the roof that one cannot make three steps up- 
right. When the husband, wife, and four children are all in 
it, it is clear that they cannot move. One will not be sur- 
prised to hear that the want of air and hunger make fre- 
quent victims in such a retreat (reduit). Of the four chil- 
dren which remained to them in April, 1860, two were dead 
three months afterwards. When they were visited in the 
month of April, the physician, M. Leroy, spoke of a ticket 
that he had given them the week before for milk. ‘She has 
drunk of it,’ said the mother, pointing to the eldest daughter, 
half dead, but who had the strength to smile. Hunger had 
reduced this child, who would have been beautiful, nearly to 
the state of a skeleton. 

“The father of this poor family is a good weaver. He 
- could gain in an ordinary mill from three to four francesa day, 
while he gains only a franc and a half in the brace manu- 
factory. One may ask why he stays there. Because at the 
birth of his last child he had no money at home, nor fire, 
nor covering, nor light, nor bread. He borrowed twenty 
francs from his patron, who is am honest man, and he cannot 
without paying his debt quit that workshop where his work 
nevertheless does not bring him enough to live on. It is 
clear that he will die unless some one helps him, but his fam- 
ily will be dead before him,” 


Think now, you sweet milkmaids of England whose face is 
your fortune, and you sweet demoiselles of France who are 
content, as girls should be, with breakfast of brown bread 
and cream, (read Scribe’s little operetta, La Demoiselle a 
Marier),—think, I say, how, in this one,—even though she 
has had a cup of cold milk given her in the name of the 
Lord,—lying still there, ‘‘ nearly a skeleton,” that verse of 
the song of songs which is Solomon’s, must take a new 
meaning for you: “ We have a little sister, and she has no 
breasts: what shall we do for our sister in the day of her 
espousals ? ” 

“‘ For the cellars of Lille, those who defend them, were they 


of Lille itself, have not seen them. There remains one, No. 
40 of the Rue des Etaques ; the ladder applied against the 
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wall to go down is in such a bad state that you will do well 
to go down slowly. There is just light enough to read at 
the foot of the ladder. One cannot read there without com- 
promising one’s eyes : the work of sewing is therefore dan- 
gerous in that place ; a step farther in, it 1s impossible, and 
the back of the cave is entirely dark. The soil is damp and 
unequal, the walls blackened by time and filth. One breathes 
a thick air which can never be renewed, because there is no 
other opening but the trap-door (soupirail). The entire 
space, three yards by four, is singularly contracted by a 
quantity of refuse of all sorts, shells of eggs, shells of mus- 
sels, crumbled ground and filth, worse than that of the dirt- 
iest dunghill. It is easy to see that no one ever walks in this 
cave. Those who live in it lie down and sleep where they 
fall. The furniture is composed of a very small iron stove 
of which the top is shaped into a pan, three earthen pots, a 
stool, and the wood of a bed without any bedding. There 
is neither straw nor coyerlet. The woman who lodges in the 
bottom of this cellar never goes out of it. She is sixty- 
three years old. The husband is not a workman ; they have 
two daughters, of which the eldest is twenty-two years old. 
These four persons live together, and have no other domicile. 

“ This cave is one of the most miserable, first for the ex- 
treme filthand destitution of its inhabitants, next by itsdimen 
sions, most of the cellars being one or two yards wider, 
These caves serve for lodging to a whole family ; in conse- 
quence, father, mother, and children sleep in the same place, 
and too often, whatever their age, in the same bed. The 
greater number of these unhappies see no mischief in this 
confusion of the sexes ; whatever comes of it, they neither con- 
ceal it, nor blush for it ; nay, they scarcely know that the rest 
of mankind have other manners. Some of the caves, indeed, 
are divided in two by an arch, and thus admit of a separation 
which is not in general made. It is true that in most cases 
the back cellar is entirely dark, the air closer, and the 
stench more pestilent. In some the water trickles down the 
walls, and others are close to a gully-hole, and poisoned by 
mephitic vapours, especially in summer. 

“There are no great differences between the so-called 
‘courettes’ (little alleys) of Lille, and the so-called ‘forts’ 
of Roubaix, or the ‘convents’ of St. Quentin ; everywhere 
the same heaping together of persons and the same un- 
healthiness. At Roubaix, where the town is open, space is 


not wanting, and all is new,—for the town has just sprung 
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out of the ground,—one has not, as at Lille, the double ex- 
cuse of a fortified town where space is circumscribed to be- 
gin with, and where one cannot build without pulling down. 
Also at Roubaix there are never enough lodgings for the 
increasing number of workmen, so that the landlords may 
be always sure of their rents. Quite recently, a manufact- 
urer who wanted some hands brought some workwomen 
from Lille, paid them well, and put them in a far more 
healthy workshop than the one they had left. Nevertheless, 
coming on Thursday, they left him on Saturday; they had 
found no place to lodge, and had passed the four nights un- 
der a gateway. In this open town, though its rows of lodg- 
ings are more than half a mile from the workshops, they 
are not a bit more healthy. The houses are ill-constructed, 
squeezed one against another, the ground between not ley- 
elled, and often with not even a gutter to carry away the 
thrown-out slops, which accumulate in stagnant pools till 
the sun dries them. Here at hazard is the description of 
some of the lodgings. To begin with a first floor in Wattel 
Street : one gets up into it by a ladder and a trap without 
a door; space, two yards and a half by three yards; one 
window, narrow and low ; walls not rough-cast ; inhabitants, 
father, mother, and two children of different sexes,—one 
ten, the other seventeen: rent, one franc a week. In Hal- 
luin Court there is a house with only two windows to its 
ground floor, one to the back and one to the front ; but this 
ground floor is divided into three separate lodgings, of which 
the one in the middle”—(thus ingeniously constructed in 
the age of light)—‘“‘ would of course have no window at all, 
but it is separated from the back and front ones by two lat- 
tices, which fill the whole space, and give it the aspect of a 
glass cage. It results that the household placed in this 
lodging has no air, and that none of the three households 
have any privacy, for it is impossible for any person of them 
to hide any of his movements from the two others. One of 
these lodgings is Jet for five francs a month ; the woman 
who inhabits it has five children, though all young, but she 
has got a sort of cage made in the angle of her room, which 
can be got up to by a winding staircase, and which can hold 
a bed. This the lodger has underlet, at seventy-five cen- 
times a week, to a sempstress, abandoned by her lover, with 
a child of some weeks old. This child is laid on the bed, where 
it remains alone all the day, and the mother comes to suckle 
it at noon. A gown and a bonnet, with a little parcel which 
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may contain, at the most, one chemise, are placed on a shelf, 
and above them an old silk umbrella—an object of great 
luxury, the débris of lost opulence. Nearly all the inhabit- 
ants of this court are subject to fever. If an epidemic 
came on the top of that, the whole population would be car- 
ried off. Yet itis not two years since Halluin Court was 
built.” 


Such, Mr. Froude, are the ‘fortresses’ of free—as opposed 
to feudal—barons ; such the ‘convents’ of philosophic—as 
opposed to catholic—purity. Will you not tell the happy 
world of your day, how it may yet be a little happier? It 
is wholly your business, not mine ;—and all these unwilling 
words of my tired lips are spoken only because you are 
silent. 


I do not propose to encumber the pages of the few last 
numbers of Fors with the concerns of St. George’s Guild : of 
which the mustard-seed state (mingled hopefully however 
with that of cress) is scarcely yet overpast. This slackness 
of growth, as I have often before stated, is more the Mas- 
ter’s fault than any one else’s, the present Master being a 
dilatory, dreamy, and—to the much vexation of the more 
enthusiastic members of the Guild—an extremely patient 
person ; and busying himself at present rather with the 
things that amuse him in St. George’s Museum than with 
the Guild’s wider cares ;—of which, however, a separate re- 
port will be given to its members in the course of this year, 
and continued as need is. 

Many well-meaning and well-wishing friends outside the 
Guild, and desirous of entrance, have asked for relaxation 
of the grievous law concerning the contribution of the tithe 
of income. Which the Master is not, however, in the least 
minded to relax ; nor any other of the Guild’s original laws, 
none of which were set down without consideration, though 
this requirement of tithe does indeed operate as a most 
stiff stockade, and apparently unsurmountable hurdle-fence, 
in the face of all more or less rich and, so to speak, over- 
weighted, well-wishers, For I find, practically, that fifty 
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pounds a year can often save me five—or at a pinch, seven— 
of them; nor should I be the least surprised if some merry- 
hearted apprentice lad, starting in life with a capital of ten 
pounds or so, were to send me one of them, and go whistling 
on his way with the remaining nine. But that ever a man 
of ten thousand a year should contrive, by any exertion of 
prudence and self-denial, to live upon so small a sum as 
nine thousand, and give one thousand to the poor,—this is 
a height of heroism wholly inconceivable to modern pious 
humanity. 

Be that as it may, I am of course ready to receive sub- 
scriptions for St. George’s work from outsiders—whether 
zealous or lukewarm—in such amounts as they think fit : 
and at present I conceive that the proposed enlargements 
of our museum at Sheffield are an object with which more 
frank sympathy may be hoped than with the agricultural 
business of the Guild. Ground I have, enough—and place 
for a pleasant gallery for such students as Sheffield may send 
up into the clearer light ;*—but I don’t choose to sell out 
any of St. George’s stock for this purpose, still less for the 
purchase of books for the Museum,—and yet there are many 
I want, and can’t yet afford. Mr. Quaritch, for instance, has 
an eleventh century Lectionary, a most precious MS., which 
would be a foundation for ail manner of good learning to us: 
but it is worth its weight in silver, and inaccessible for the 
present. Also my casts from St. Mark’s, of sculptures never 
cast before, are lying in lavender—or at least in tow—invis- 
ible and useless, till I can build walls for them: and I think 
the British public would not regret giving me the means of 
placing and illuminating these rightly. And, in fine, here Iam 
yet for a few years, I trust, at their service—ready to arrange 
such a museum for their artisans as they have not yet 
dreamed of ;—not dazzling nor overwhelming, but comfort- 
able, useful, and—in such sort as smoke-cumbered skies may 
admit,—beautiful ; though not, on the outside, otherwise 

* An excellent and kind account of the present form and contents of 
the Museum will be found in the last December number of Cassell’s 
Magazine of Art. 

Vou. IV—19. 
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decorated than with plain and easily-worked slabs of Derby- 
shire marble, with which I shall face the walls, making the 
interior a working man’s Bodleian Library, with cell and 
shelf of the most available kind, undisturbed, for his holiday 
time. The British public are not likely to get such a thing 
done by any one else fora time, if they don’t get it done 
now by me, when I’m in the humour for it. Very positively 
I can assure them of that ; and so leave the matter to their 
discretion. 

Many more serious matters, concerning the present day, I 
have in mind—and partly written, already ; but they must 
be left for next Fors, which will take up the now quite im- 
minent question of Land, and its Holding, and Lordship. 
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LETTER LXXXIX.—(LETTER V., NEW SERIES.) 


“YEA, THE WORK OF OUR HANDS, ESTABLISH THOU IT.” 


TO THE TRADES UNIONS OF ENGLAND. 


BEAUVAIS, August 31, 1880. 

My DEAR FRIENDS, 

This is the first letter in 07s which has been ad- 
dressed to you as a body of workers separate from the other 
Englishmen who are doing their best, with heart and hand, 
to serve their country in any sphere of its business, and in 
any rank of its people. I have never before acknowledged 
the division marked, partly in your own imagination, partly 
in the estimate of others, and of late, too sadly, staked out 
in permanence by animosities and misunderstandings on 
both sides, between you, and the mass of society to which 
you look for employment. But I recognise the distinction 
to-day, moved, for one thing, by a kindly notice of last Fors, 
which appeared in the Bingley Telephone of April 23rd of 
this year ; saying, ‘‘that it was to be wished I would write 
more to and for the workmen and workwomen of these 
realms,” and influenced conclusively by the fact of your hay- 
ing expressed by your delegates at Sheffield your sympathy 
with what endeavours I had made for the founding a Museum 
there different in principle from any yet arranged for work- 
ing men: this formal recognition of my effort on your part, 
signifying to me, virtually, that the time was come for ex- 
plaining my aims to you, fully, and in the clearest terms 
possible to me. 

But, believe me, there have been more reasons than I need 
now pass in review, for my hitherto silence respecting your 
special interests. Of which reasons, this alone might satisfy 
you, that, as a separate class, I knew scarcely anything of 
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you but your usefulness, and your distress ; and that the 
essential difference between me and other political writers 
of your day, is that I never say a word about a single thing 
that I don’t know ; while they never trouble themselves to 
know a single thing they talk of ; but give you their own 
‘opinions’ about it, or tell you the gossip they have heard 
about it, or insist on what they like in it, or rage against 
what they dislike in it; but entirely decline either to look 
at, or to learn, or to speak, the Thing as it is, and must be. 

Now I know many things that are, and many that must 
be hereafter, concerning my own class: but I know nothing 
yet, practically, of yours, and could give you no serviceable 
advice either in your present disputes with your masters, or 
in your plans of education and action for yourselves, until I 
had found out more clearly, what you meant by a Master, 
and what you wanted to gain either in education or action, 
—and, even farther, whether the kind of person you meant 
by a Master was one in reality or not, and the things you 
wanted to gain by your labour were indeed worth your hay- 
ing or not. So that nearly everything hitherto said in Fors 
has been addressed, in main thought, to your existing Mas- 
ters, Pastors, and Princes,—not to you,—though these all I 
class with you, if they knew it, as “workmen and labour- 
ers,” and you with them, if yow knew it, as capable of the 
same joys as they, tempted by the same passions as they, 
and needing, for your life, to recognise the same Father 
and Father’s Law over you all, as brothers in earth and in 
heaven. 

But there was another, and a more sharply restrictive rea- 
son for my never, until now, addressing you asa distinct 
class ;—namely, that certain things which I knew positively 
must be soon openly debated—and what is more, deter- 
mined—in a manner very astonishing to some people, in the 
natural issue of the transference of power out of the hands 
of the upper classes, so called, into yours,—transference 
which has been compelled by the crimes of those upper 
classes, and accomplished by their follies,—these certain 
things, I say, coming now first into fully questionable shape, 
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could not be openly announced as subjects of debate by any 
man in my then official position as one of a recognised body 
of University teachers, without rendering him suspected and 
disliked by a large body of the persons with whom he had to 
act. And I considered that in accepting such a position at 
all I had virtually promised to teach nothing contrary to the 
principles on which the Church and the Schools of England 
believed themselves—whether mistakenly or not—to have 
been founded. 

The pledge was easy to me, because I love the Church 
and the Universities of England more faithfully than most 
churchmen, and more proudly than most collegians ; though 
my pride is neither in my college boat, nor my college plate, 
nor my college class-list, nor my college heresy. I love both 
the Church and the schools of England, for the sake of the 
brave and kindly men whom they have hitherto not ceased 
to send forth into all lands, well nurtured, and bringing, as 
a body, wherever their influence extended, order and charity 
into the ways of mortals. 

And among these I had hoped long since to have obtained 
hearing, not for myself, but for the Bible which their Moth- 
ers reverenced, the laws which their Fathers obeyed, and the 
wisdom which the Masters of all men—the dead Senate of 
the noblest among the nations—had left for the guidance 
of the ages yet to be. And during seven years I went on 
appealing to my fellow-scholars, in words clear enough to 
them, though not to you, had they chosen to hear ; but not 
one cared nor listened, till I had sign sternly given to me 
that my message to the learned and the rich was given, and 
ended, 

And now I turn to you, understanding you to be associa- 
tions of labouring men who have recognised the necessity 
of binding yourselves by some common law of action, and 
who are taking earnest counsel as to the conditions of your 
lives here in England, and their relations to those of your 
fellow-workers in foreign lands. And I understand you to 
be, in these associations, disregardant, if not actually defiant, 
of the persons on whose capital you have been hitherto 
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passively dependent for occupation, and who have always 
taught you, by the mouths of their appointed Economists, 
that they and their capital were an eternal part of the Prov- 
idential arrangements made for this world by its Creator. 

In which self-assertion, nevertheless, and attitude of in- 
quiry into the grounds of this statement of theirs, you are 
unquestionably right. For, as things are nowadays, you 
know any pretty lady in the Elysian fields of Paris who can 
set a riband of a new colour in her cap in a taking way, 
forthwith sets a few thousands of Lyonnaise spinners and 
dyers furiously weaving ribands of like stuff, and washing 
them with like dye. And in due time the new French edict 
reaches also your sturdy English mind, and the steeples of 
Coventry ring in the reign of the elect riband, and the Ely- 
sian fields of Spital, or whatever other hospice now shelters 
the weaver’s head, bestir themselves according to the French 
pattern, and bedaub themselves with the French dye; and 
the pretty lady thinks herself your everlasting benefactress, 
and little short of an angel sent from heaven to feed you 
with miraculous manna, and you are free Britons that rule 
the waves, and free Frenchmen that lead the universe, of 
course ; but you have not a bit of land you can stand on— 
without somebody’s leave, nor a house for your children that 
they can’t be turned out of, nor a bit of bread for their 
breakfast to-morrow, but on the chance of some more yards 
of riband being wanted. Nor have you any notion that the 
pretty lady herself can be of the slightest use to you, except 
as a consumer of ribands ; what God made her for—you do 
not ask : still less she, what God made you for. 

How many are there of you, I wonder, landless, roofless, 
foodless, unless, for such work as they choose to put you 
to, the upper classes provide you with cellars in Lille, glass 
cages in Halluin Court, milk tickets, for which your children 
still have “the strength to smile—” * How many of you, 
tell me,—and what your united hands and wits are worth, 
at your own reckoning ? 


*See ors, vol iv., p. 285, with the sequel. 
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Trade Unions of England—Trade Armies of Christen- 
dom, what’s the roll-call of you, and what part or lot have 
you, hitherto, in this Holy Christian Land of your Fathers ? 
Is not that inheritance to be claimed, and the Birth Right 
of it, no less than the Death Right? Will you not deter- 
mine where you may be Christianly bred, before you set 
your blockhead Parliaments to debate where you may be 
Christianly buried, (your priests also all a-squabble about 
that matter, as I hear,—as if any ground could be conse- 
crated that had the bones of rascals in it, or profane where 
a good man slept!) But how the Earth that you tread may 
be consecrated to you, and the roofs that shade your breath- 
ing sleep, and the deeds that you do with the breath of life 
yet strengthening hand and heart,—this it is your business 
to learn, if you know not ; and this, mine to tell you, if you 
will learn. 

Before the close of last year, one of our most earnest St. 
George’s Guildsmen wrote to me saying that the Irish Land 
League claimed me as one of their supporters ; and asking if 
he should contradict this, or admit it. 

To whom I answered, on Christmas Day of 1879, as fol- 
lows :— 


‘* BRANTWOOD, Christmas, "79. 


“You know I never read papers, so I have never seen a 
word of the Irish Land League or its purposes ; but I assume 
the purpose to be—that Ireland should belong to Irish- 
men; which is not only a most desirable, but, ultimately, a 
quite inevitable condition of things,—that being the assured 
intention of the Maker of Ireland, and all other lands. 

“But as to the manner of belonging, and limits and rights 
of holding, there is a good deal more to be found out of the 
intentions of the Maker of Ireland, than I fancy the Irish 
League is likely to ascertain, without rueful experience of 
the consequences of any and all methods contrary to those 
intentions. 

“And for my own part I should be wholly content to con- 
fine the teaching—as I do the effort—of the St. George’s 
Guild, to the one utterly harmless and utterly wholesome 
principle, that land, by whomsoever held, is to be made 
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the most of, by human strength, and not defiled, * nor left. 
waste. But since we live in an epoch assuredly of change, 
and too probably of Revolution ; and thoughts which cannot 
be put aside are in the minds of all men capable of thought, 
I am obliged also to affirm the one principle which can—and 
in the end will—close a!l epochs of Revolution,—that each man 
shall possess the ground he can use—and no more,—uUSE, 
I say, either for food, beauty, exercise, science, or any other 
sacred purpose. That each man shall possess, for his own, 
no more than such portion, with the further condition that 
it descends to his son, inalienably—right of primogeniture 
being in this matter eternally sure. The nonsense talked 
about division is all temporary ; you can’t divide for ever, 
and when you have got down to a cottage and a square 
fathom—if you allow division so far—still primogeniture will 
hold the right of that. 

“But though possession is, and must be, limited by use 
(see analytic passages on this head in Munera Pulveris), Au- 
thority is not. And first the Maker of the Land, and then 
the King of the Land, and then the Overseers of the Land 
appointed by the King, in their respective orders, must all in 
their ranks control the evil, and promote the good work of 
the possessors. Thus far, you will find already, all is stated 
in Fors ; and further, the right of every man to possess so 
much land as he can dive on—especially observe the meaning 
of the developed Corn Law Rhyme 


‘Find 'st thou rest for England’s head 
Free alone among the dead ?” + 


meaning that Bread, Water, and the Roof over his head, 
must be tax- (Ze, rent-) free to every man. 

“ But I have never yet gone on in Fors to examine the 
possibly best forms of practical administration. I always 
felt it would be wasted time, for these must scttle themselves. 
In Savoy the cottager has his garden and field, and labours 
with his family only ; in Berne, the farm Jabourers of a con- 
siderable estate live under the master’s roof, and are strictly 


* And if not the land, still less the water. I have kept by me now 
for some years, a report on the condition of the Calder, drawn up by 
Mr. James Fowler, of Wakefield, in 1866, and kindly sent to me by the 
author on my mention of Waketield in Mors. I preserve it in these 
pages, as a piece of English History characteristic to the uttermost of 
our Fortunate Times. See appendix to this number. 

+ See Fors, Letter LXXIV. p. 385 (note), 
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domestic ; in England, farm labourers might probably with 
best comfort live in detached cottages ; in Italy, they might 
live in a kind of monastic fraternity. All this, circumstance, 
time, and national character must determine ; the one thing 
St. George affirms is the duty of the master in every case to 
make the lives of his dependants noble to the best of his 
power.” 


Now you must surely feel that the questions I have indi- 
cated in this letter could only be answered rightly by the 
severest investigation of the effect of each mode of human 
life suggested, as hitherto seen in connection with other na- 
tional institutions, and hereditary customs and character. 
Yet every snipping and scribbling blockhead hired by the 
bookseller to paste newspaper paragraphs into what may sell 
for a book, has his ‘opinion’ on these things, and will an- 
nounce it to you as the new gospel of eternal and universal 
salvation—without a qualm of doubt—or of shame—in the 
entire loggerhead of him. 

Hear, for instance, this account of the present prosperity, 
and of its causes, in the country of those Sea Kings who 
taught you your own first trades of fishing and battle :— 


“The Norwegian peasant is a free man on the scanty bit 
of ground which he has inherited from his fathers ; and he 
has all the virtues of a freeman—an open character, a mind 
clear of every falsehood, an hospitable heart for the stranger. 
His religious feelings are deep and sincere, and the Bible is 
to be found in every. hut. He is said to be indolent and 
phlegmatic ; but when necessity urges, he sets vigorously to 
work, and never ceases till his task is done. His courage 
and his patriotism are abundantly proved bya history of a 
thousand years. 

“‘ Norway owes her present prosperity chiefly to her liberal 
constitution. The press is completely free, and the power of 
the king extremely limited. All privileges and hereditary 
titles are abolished. The Parliament, or the ‘ Storthing,’ which 
assembles every three years, consists of the ‘ Odelthing,’ or 
Upper House, and of the ‘Logthing,’ or Legislative Assem- 
bly, Every new law requires the royal sanction ; but if the 
‘Storthing’ has voted it in three successive sittings, It Is 
definitely adopted in spite of the royal veto, Public edu- 
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cation is admirably cared for. There is an elementary school 
in every village ; and where the population is too thinly 
scattered, the schoolmaster may truly be said to be abroad, 
as he wanders from farm to farm, so that the most distant 
families have the benefit of his instruction. Every town has 
its public library ; and in many districts the peasants annu- 
ally contribute a dollar towards a collection of books, which, 
under the care of the priest, is lent out to all subscribers. 

“No Norwegian is confirmed who does not know how to 
read, and no Norwegian is allowed to marry who has not 
been confirmed. He who attains his twentieth year with- 
out having been confirmed, has to fear the House of Cor- 
rection. ‘Thus ignorance is punished as a crime in Norway, 
an excellent example for far richer and more powerful gov- 
ernments.” 


I take this account from a book on the Arctic regions, 
in which I find the facts collected extremely valuable, the 
statements, as far as | can judge, trustworthy, the opin- 
ions and teachings—what you can judge of by this specimen. 
Do you think the author wise in attributing the prosperity 
of Norway chiefly to her king’s being crippled, and her news- 
papers free? or that perhaps her thousand years of courage 
may have some share in the matter? and her mind clear 
of every falsehood? and her way of never ceasing in a task 
till it is done? and her circulating schoolmasters ? and her 
collected libraries ? and her preparation for marriage by edu- 
cation ? and her House of Correction for the uneducated ? 
and her Bible in every hut ? and, finally, her granted piece 
of his native land under her peasant’s foot for his own ? 
Is her strength, think you, in any of these things, or only 
in the abolition of hereditary titles, the letting loose of her 
news-mongers, and the binding of her king? Date of their 
modern constitutional measures, you observe, not given ! 
and consequences, perhaps, scarcely yet conclusively ascer- 
tainable. If you cannot make up your own minds on one or 
two of these open questions, suppose you were to try an 
experiment or two? Your scientific people will tell you— 
and this, at least, truly—that they cannot find out anything 
without experiment : you may also in political matters think 
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and talk for ever—resultlessly. Will you never try what 
comes of Doing a thing for a few years, perseveringly, and 
keep the result of that, at least, for known ? 

Now I write to you, observe, without knowing, except in 
the vaguest way, who you are /—what trades you belong to, 
what arts or crafts you practise—or what ranks of workmen 
you include, and what manner of idlers you exclude. I have 
no time to make out the different sets into which you fall, or 
the different interests by which you are guided. But I know 
perfectly well what sets you should fall into, and by what in- 
terests you should be guided. And you will find your profit 
in listening while I explain these to you somewhat more 
clearly than your penny-a-paragraph liberal papers will. 

In the first place, what business have you to call your- 
selves only Trade Guilds, as if ‘trade’ and not production, 
were your main concern? Are you by profession nothing 
more than pedlars and mongers of things, or are you also 
makers of things ? 

It is too true that in our City wards our chapmen have 
become the only dignitaries—and we have the Merchant- 
Tailors’ Company, but not the plain Tailors’ ; and the Fish- 
mongers’ Company, but not the Fishermen’s; and the 
Vintners’ Company, but not the Vinedressers’; and the 
Ironmongers’ Company, but not the Blacksmiths’; while, 
though, for one apparent exception, the Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany proclaims itself for masters of a craft, what proportion, 
think you, does its honour bear compared with that of the 
Caif-worshipful Guild of the Gold Mongers ? 

Be it far from me to speak scornfully of trade. My Father 
—whose Charter of Freedom of London Town I keep in my 
Brantwood treasury beside missal and cross—sold good wine, 
and had, over his modest door in Billiter Street, no bush. 
But he grew his wine, before he sold it ; and could answer 
for it with his head, that no rotten grapes fermented in his 
vats, and no chemist’s salt effervesced in his bottles. Be you 
also Tradesmen—in your place—and in your right ; but be 
you, primarily, Growers, Makers, Artificers, Inventors, of 
things good and precious. What talk you of Wages? 
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Whose is the Wealth of the World but yours? Whose is 
the Virtue? Do you mean to go on for ever, leaving your 
wealth to be consumed by the idle, and your virtue to be 
mocked by the vile ? 

The wealth of the world is yours ; even your common rant 
and rabble of economists tell you that—‘“ no wealth without 
industry.” Who robs you of it, then, or beguiles you? 
Whose fault is it, you clothmakers, that any English child is 
in rags? Whose fault is it, you shoemakers, that the 
street harlots mince in high-heeled shoes, and your own 
babes paddle barefoot in the street slime? Whose fault is 
it, you bronzed husbandmen, that through all your furrowed 
England, children are dying of famine? Primarily, of 
course, it is your clergymen’s and masters’ fault : but also 
in this your own, that you never educate any of your 
children with the earnest object of enabling them to see 
their way out of this, not by rising above their father’s 
business, but by setting in order what was amiss in it: alsa 
in this your own, that none of you who do rise above your 
business, ever seem to keep the memory of what wrong they 
have known, or suffered ; nor, as masters, set a better ex- 
ample than others. 

Your own fault, at all events, it will be now, seeing that 
you have got Parliamentary power in your hands, if you can- 
not use it better than the moribund Parliamentary body has 
done hitherto. 

To which end, I beg you first to take these following 
truths into your good consideration. 

First. Men don’t and can’t live by exchanging articles 
but by producing them. They don’t live by trade, but by 
work. Give up that foolish and vain title of Trades Unions ; 
and take that of Labourers’ Unions. 

And, whatever divisions chance or special need may have 
thrown you into at present, remember, there are essential 
and eternal divisions of the Labour of man, into which you 
must practically fall, whether you like it or not; and these 
eternal classifications it would be infinitely better if you at 
once acknowledged in thought, name, and harmonious ac- 
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tion. Several of the classes may take finer divisions in their 
own body, but you will find the massive general structure of 
working humanity range itself under these following heads, 
the first eighteen assuredly essential; the three last, making 
twenty-one altogether, I shall be able, I think, to prove to 
you are not superfluous :—suffer their association with the 
rest in the meantime, 

. Shepherds. 

. Fishermen. 

Ploughmen. 

. Gardeners. 

. Carpenters and Woodmen, 

. Builders and Quarrymen. 

. Shipwrights. 

. Smiths and Miners.* 

. Bakers and Millers. 

10. Vintners. 

11. Graziers and Butchers. 

12. Spinners. 

13. Linen and Cotton-workers. 

14. Silk-workers. 

15. Woollen-workers. 

16. Tanners and Furriers, 

17. Tailors and Milliners. 

18. Shoemakers. 

19. Musicians. 

20. Painters. 

21. Goldsmiths. 

Get these eighteen, or twenty-one, as you like to take them, 
each thoroughly organized, proud of their work, and doing 
it under masters, if any, of their own rank, chosen for their 
sagacity and vigour, and the world is yours, and all the 
pleasures of it, that are true; while all false pleasures in 
‘such a life fall transparent, and the hooks are seen through 
the baits of them. But for the organization of these classes, 
you see there must be a certain quantity of land available to 
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* See note in Appendix II. 
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them, proportioned to their multitude: and without the 
possession of that, nothing can be done ultimately ; though 
at present the mere organization of your masses under these 
divisions will clear the air, and the field, for you, to astonish- 
ment. 

And for the possession of the land, mind you, if you try to 
take it by force, you will have every blackguard and vau- 
rien in the world claiming his share of it with you,—for by 
that law of force he has indeed as much right to it as you; 
but by the law of labour, he has not. Therefore you must 
get your land by the law of labour; working for it, saving 
for it, and buying it, as the spendthrifts and idlers offer it 
you: but buying never to let go. 

And this, therefore, is practically the first thing you have 
to bring in by your new Parliaments—a system of land 
tenure, namely, by which your organized classes of labour- 
ing men may possess their land as corporate bodies, and add 
to it—as the monks once did, and as every single landlord 
can, now ; but I find that my St. George’s Guild cannot, ex- 
cept through complications or legal equivocations almost 
endless, and hitherto indeed paralyzing me in quite unex- 
pectedly mean and miserable ways. 

Now I hope all this has been clearly enough said, for 
once: and it shall be farther enforced and developed as you 
choose, if you will only tell me by your chosen heads whether 
you believe it, and are any of you prepared to act on it, and 
what kinds of doubt or difficulty occur to you about it, and 
what farther questions you would like me to answer, 

And that you may have every power of studying the 
matter (so far as Jam concerned), this Fors you shall have 
gratis ;—and the next, if you enable me to make it farther 
useful to you. That is to say, your committees of each trade- 
guild may order parcels of them from my publisher in any 
quantities they wish, for distribution among their members. 
To the public its price remains fixed, as that of all my other 
books. One word only let me say in conclusion, to explain 
at once what I mean by saying that the pleasures of the 
world are all yours. 
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God has made man to take pleasure in the use of his eyes, 
wits, and body. And the foolish creature is continually try- 
ing to live without looking at anything, without thinking 
about anything, and without doing anything. And he thus 
becomes not only a brute, but the unhappiest of brutes. All 
the lusts and lazinesses he can contrive only make him more 
wretched ; and at this moment, if a man walks watchfully 
the streets of Paris, whence I am now writing to you,—a 
city in which every invention that science, wit, and wealth 
can hit upon to provoke and to vary the pleasures of the 
idle,—he will not see one happy or tranquil face, except 
among the lower and very hard-labouring classes. Every 
pleasure got otherwise than God meant it—got cheaply, 
thievingly, and swiftly, when He has ordered that it should 
be got dearly, honestly, and slowly,—turns into a venomous 
burden, and, past as a pleasure, remains as a load, increas- 
ing day by day its deadly coat of burning mail. The joys of 
hatred, of battle, of lust, of vain knowledge, of vile luxury, 
all pass into slow torture : nothing remains to man, nothing 
is possible to him of true joy, but in the righteous love of his 
fellows ; in the knowledge of the laws and the glory of God, 
and in the daily use of the faculties of soul and body with 
which that God has endowed him, 


Panis, 18th September, 1880. 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘“JoHN RUSKIN, Esq. 

‘‘Dear Sir,—May I take an advantage of this note, and call your 
attention to a fact of much importance. to Englishmen, and it is this. 
On reference to some Freethought papers—notably, the National Re- 
former—I find a movement on foot amongst the Atheists, vigorous 
and full of life, for the alteration of the Land Laws in our much- loved 
country. It is a movement of much moment, and likely to lead to 
great results, The first great move on the part of Charles Bradlaugh, 
the premier in the matter, is the calling of a Conference to discuss the 
whole question. The meeting is to be attended by ail the National 
Secular Society’s branches throughout the empire; representatives of 
nearly every Reform Association in England, Scotland, and Ireland; 
deputations from banded bodies of workmen, colliers, etc.,—such as 
the important band of Durham miners—trade unionists; and, in fact, 
a most weighty representative Conference will be gathered together, 
I am, for many reasons, grieved and shocked to find the cry for Reform 
coming with such a heading to the front. Where are our statesmen,— 
our clergy? The terrible crying evils of our land system are coming to 
the front in our politics without the help of the so-called upper classes ; 
nay, with a deadly hatred of any disturbance in that direction, our very 
clergy are taking up arms against the popular cry. 

‘Only a week ago I was spending a few days with a farmer near 
Chester, and learned to my sorrow and dismay that the Dean and Chap- 
ter of that city, who own most of the farms, etc., in the district wherein 
my friend resides, refuse now—and only now—to accept other than 
yearly tenants for these farms, have raised all the rents to an exorbitant 
pitch, and only allow the land ‘to be sown with wheat, oats, or whatever 
else in seed, etc., on a personal inspection by their agent. The conse- 
quence of all this is, that poverty is prevailing to an alarming extent : 
the workers, all the bitter, hard toil; the clergy, one may say, all the 
profits. It is terrible, heart-breaking; I never longed so much for 
heart-searching, vivid eloquence, so that I might move men with an 
irresistible tongue to do the Right. 

“‘T wonder how many of these great ones of our England have seen 
ithe following lines from Emerson; and yet what a lesson is contained 
in them { 

‘God said, I am tired of kings, 
I suffer them no more ; 
Up to my ear the morning brings 
The outrage of the poor. 


Lo! I uncover the land 

Which I hid of old time in the West, 
As the sculptor uncovers the statue 
When he has wrought his best; 
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I show Columbia, of the rocks 

Which dip their foot in the seas, 
And soar to the air-borne flocks 
Of clouds, and the boreal fleece, 


I will divide my goods; 
Call in the wretch and slave: 
None shall rule but the humble, 
And none but toil shall have.’ 
Boston Hymn, 


‘““T can only pray and hope that some mighty pen as yours, if not 
yourself, may be moved to show Englishmen the right way before it is 
too late. I have the honour to remain, 

‘“Your obedient servant.” 

“Mr. RUSKIN. 

‘* Dear Sir,—I have seen a letter from you to Mr. G. J. Holyoake, in 
which you say ‘the only calamity which I perceive or dread for an 
Englishman is his becoming a rascal ; and co-operation amongst rascals 
—if it were possible—would bring a curse. very year sees our work- 
men more eager to do bad work, and rob their customers on the sly. All 
political movement among such animals I call essentially fermentation 
and putrefaction—not co-operation.’ 

‘* Now, sir, I see, I think, as completely and consequently as positively 
as you possibly can, the truth of your general statement—that is, that 
there is a widespread tendency and habit of producing work that has the 
appearance of being good when yet itis.a fraud: its reality is not ac- 
cording to the appearance. But, sir, is ihe part that I have underlined 
correct? It is said that Lancashire sends to India calico with lime or 
paste put in it to make it feel stout ;—is that the workman’s fault ? 

‘*T myself am a workman in what is called fancy hosiery, and to get 
a living have to make a great quantity of work—in some instances 
turning very good wool into rubbish, when yet J know that it is capable 
of being made into very nice and serviceable clothing ; but if I made it 
into anything of the sort I should be ruining my employer, because he 
could not sell it at a profit : something at four shillings, that should be 
fourteen, is what is required—I should like to see it stopped. How is 
it to be done ? 

‘“*Tf you, sir, were to ask a merchant in these goods why they were 
not made better, more serviceable, and perfect, he would most certainly 
tell you that the Germans are in our market with enormous quantities 
of these goods at terribly low prices, and that he has no market for 
goods of superior quality and higher prices. I produced a great novelty 
about six years ago; it was a beautiful class of goods, and a vast trade 
came on in them; and now those goods are entirely run out in conse- 
quence of their being made worse, and still worse, till they were turned 
into rubbish. Competition did that—‘ fermentation and putrefaction ;’ 
but I cannot see that the workman was to blame: he was ordered to 
do it. Yours most respectfully.” 

(No answer to this is expected. ) 


Answer was sent, nevertheless ; promising a more sufficient one in 
Fors ; which may be briefly to the first question, ‘‘ Is the part under- 
lined correct ?””—too sorrowfully, Yes; and to the second question—Is 
it the workman’s fault ?—that the workman can judge of that, if he 
will, forhimself, Answer at greater length will be given in next Yors. 

Vou. IV.—20 
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‘(ORANLEIGH, SURREY, May 26th, 1880. 


“‘ Reverend Sir,—You ask me how I came to be one of your pupils. 
T have always been fond of books, and in my reading I often saw your 
name ; but one day, when reading a newspaper account of a book-sale, 
I saw that one of your books fetched £38 for the five volumes: I was 
struck with the amount, and thought that they must be worth reading; 
I made up my mind to find out more about them, and if possible to buy 
some. The next time I went to London I asked a bookseller to show 
me some of your works: he told me that he did not keep them, I got 
the same answer from about half a dozen more that I tried; but this 
only made me more determined to get them, and at last I found a book- 
seller who agreed to get me /ors. , 

“When I got it, I saw that I could get them from Mr. Allen. I have 
done so; and have now most of your works. 

‘‘T read Fors with extreme interest, but it was a tough job for me, 
on account of the number of words in it that I had never met with 
before; and as I never had any schooling worth mentioning, I was 
obliged to look at my dictionaries pretty often: I think I have found 
out now the meanings of all the Hnglish words in it. 

‘*T got more good and real knowledge from //ors than from all the 
books put together that I had ever read. 

‘*T am now trying to carry out your principles in my business, which 
is that of a grocer, draper, and clothier ; in fact, my shop is supposed 
by the Cranleigh people to contain almost everything that folks require. 

‘*T have always conducted my business honestly: it is not so difficult 
to do this in a village as it isin larger places. As far as I can see, the 
larger the town the worse itis for the honest tradesman. [Italics mine. 
—J. R.] 

‘“The principal difference I make now in my business, since I read 
Fors, is to recommend hand-made goods instead of machine-made. I 
am sorry to say that most of my customers will have the latter. I don't 
know what I can do further, as I am not the maker of the goods I sell, 
but only the distributor. 

‘*Tf I understand your teaching, I ought to keep hand-made goods 
only,* and those of the best quality obtainable. If I did this, I cer- 
tainly should lose nearly all my trade; and as I have a family to sup- 
port, I cannot do so. No; I shall stick to it, and sell as good articles 
as I can for the price paid, and tell my customers, as I always have 
done, that the best goods are the cheapest. 

‘*T know you are right about the sin of usury. I have but little time 
to-day, but I will write to you again some day about this. 

‘*T met with a word (Adscititious) in ‘ Carlyle,’ I cannot find in any 
dictionaries that I can get at. 

‘‘ [sent the minerals off yesterday packed in a box.+ I am half-afraid 
now that you will not think them good enough for the Museum. 

‘*Your grateful pupil, 
JOHN Ruskin, LL.D. ‘“STmPHEN ROWLAND.” 


* Answered—By no means, but to recommend them at all opportunities. 

+ A collection of English minerals and fossils presented by Mr. Rowland to St. George’s 
museum, out of which I have chosen a series from the Clifton limestones for permanent 
arrangement. 
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MR. FOWLER’S REPORT ON THE CONDITION OF 
THE CALDER. 


Given in evidence before the Royal Commissioners at 
Wakefield, and published in their Report, page 1% 
(with some additions). 


Ir would be difficult to find a more striking instance than 
that afforded by the Calder, of the extent to which our 
rivers have been defiled by sewage and refuse from manu- 
factories. Its green banks and interesting scenery made it 
formerly a pleasant resort for the artisan and operative in 
hours of leisure, while its clear and sparkling waters invited 
the healthful recreations of boating, bathing, and fishing. 
“Tn 1826 the water was clear, and the bottom was free 
from mud ; it was a gravelly, sandy bottom, and I have fre- 
quently myself sent stones into it for boys to dive down 
after ; the water at a depth of seven or eight feet was suffi- 
ciently clear to distinguish stones at the bottom ; some of 
the streams running in, for instance the Alverthorpe Beck, 
at that time were full of fish ; there was a great deal of fish 
in the river. I have frequently seen kingfishers there, which 
shows the general clearness of the water.”—Kirtract from 
Mr. Milner’s evidence, p. 63. Pike of all sizes, trout up to 
three pounds in weight, salmon trout, dace, and bream were 
plentiful. ven so lately as within the last twenty years, 
any one with a fly might in an afternoon catch a basketful 
of chub, each weighing at least two or three pounds: and 
during freshes, with a cast net, very frequently ninety or a 
hundred, sometimes even a hundred and fifty pounds, of 
roach, chub, gudgeon, etc., were caught in an evening, On 
one occasion, where the water was let off from a quite short 
cutting belonging to the Calder and Hebble Navigation 
Company, at least four hundred and fifty pounds of eels 
were taken ; in fact, whenever any one wanted fish, a sack- 
ful might readily be obtained. Nothing of this kind has been 
known, however, since the springing up of manufactories in 
the Vale of the Calder. Soon after the Thornes Soap Works 
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were begun near Wakefield, many stones of fish, which had 
come up the river to spawn, were to be seen floating dead 
upon the surface. During that year all fish forsook this part 
of the stream as regular inhabitants, For some time after, 
however, during freshes, a fish was occasionally to be seen 
as a curiosity ; and so lately as 1858, an experienced fisher- 
man succeeded, on one of several persevering trials, in 
capturing two small chub. 

At present, the condition of the river is most disgusting. 
Defiled almost from its source, it reaches us with the accu- 
mulated refuse of Todmorden, Hebden Bridge, Sowerby 
Bridge, Halifax, Elland, Brighouse, Cooper Bridge, Holm- 
firth, Huddersfield, Mirfield, Dewsbury, Earlsheaton, Thorn- 
hill, and Horbury. At the suspension bridge, about a mile 
and a half above Wakefield, it runs slowly, and in many 
places is almost stagnant. It has a bluish-black, dirty-slate 
colour; and a faint, nauseous smell, which leaves an ex- 
tremely unpleasant impression for long after it has been once 
thoroughly perceived,—considerably worse than that made 
by the Thames after a stage on a penny boat. The banks 
and every twig and weed in reach are coated with soft, black 
slime or mud, which is studded on the edges of the stream 
with vivid patches of annelides. Above are overhanging 
willows ; and where the branches of these touch the water, 
especially in any quiet pool, large sheets of thin bluish or 
yellowish green scum collects, undisturbed save by the rising 
to the surface of bubbles of foetid gas. Between this point 
and Wakefield, the refuse of extensive soap-works and 
worsted-mills enters, causing discolouration for several hun- 
dred yards. I have, in fact, traced large quantities of soap 
scum beyond Portobello, a distance of about half a mile. 
Nearer the town, quantities of refuse from large dye-works 
are continually being discharged, to say nothing of the 
periodical emptying of spent liquor and vat sediments. J¢ 
is noteworthy that whereas formerly goods were brought to 
Wakefield to be dyed on account of the superiority of the 
water for the purpose, the trade has now left Wakefield to a 
considerable extent, and the Wakefield manufacturers have 
themselves to send away their finer goods from home to be 
dyed. On the opposite side are two full streams, one of 
sewage, the other apparently from some cotton-mills; and 
here it may be stated that the exact degree to which influxes 
of this kind injure in different cases is extremely difficult to 
estimate ; some manufacturers using ammonia, while others 
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adhere to the old-fashioned pigs’ dung and putrid urine. 
The banks on each side are here studded with granaries and 
malting houses, from the latter of which is received that 
most pernicious contamination, the steep-liquor of malt. 
There is also the refuse of at least one brew-house and 
piggery, and of a second soap manufactory drained into the 
river before it reaches the outlet of Ings Beck, at the drain 
immediately above Wakefield Bridge. “Tn this situation, on 
any warm day in summer, torrents of gas may be seen rising 
to the surface, and every now and then large masses of mud, 
which float for awhile and then, after the gas they contain 
has escaped and polluted the atmosphere, break up and are 
re-deposited, or are at once carried down the river, stinking 
and putrefying in their course. The Calder and Hebble 
Navigation Company are periodically put to great inconven- 
ience and expense in removing collections of this kind, the 
smell of which is often most “offensive, and has more than 
once caused serious illness to the workmen employed. About 
two years ago the mud had accumulated to a depth of five 
feet, and, the water having been drained off, at least two 
‘romeaad. tons were removed, but no fish or living being of 
any kind was discovered. .At the bridge there has been a 
water-mill for at least seven hundred years, and any one in- 
terested in the smell of partially oxidized sewage should not 
omit-to stand over the spray which ascends from the wheel. 
Masses of solid faeces may be seen at the grating through 
which the water is strained. Looking from the bridge west- 
ward, except in wet weather, is a large, open, shallow, almost 
stagnant pond of the most offensive character, with tracts of 
dark-coloured mud constantly exposed. The sewer of the 
town and the West Riding Asylum, with the refuse of the 
worsted, woollen, and cloth mills, ty -houses, breweries, 
brew-houses, slaughter- houses, dye- works, fibre- ‘mills, soap- 
mills, and grease-works enters by the drain just below ; its 
surface covered with froth of every conceivable colour and 
degree of filthiness, overhung by willows, in whose branches 
are entangled and exposed to view the most disgusting 
objects. The scum may readily be traced down the river 
for a considerable distance. The last defilement of moment 
is that from some extensive grease-works, in which oil of 
vitriol is largely employed. 

The Ings Beck, to which I have already alluded, merits a 
few particular remarks, being the most important ‘tributary 
the Calder receives in this district. On the day I last ex- 
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amined its outlet, the smell arising was most offensive. The 
general resemblance of the stream was rather to thick soup 
than water, and it had a dirty, greasy, yellowish, indigo-slate 
colour, where not coated by froth, scum, or floating filth. 
Its bed is silted to a considerable extent by black, foetid mud, 
and its outlet partially obstructed by two large ash heaps. 
It may be observed, however, that this is perhaps the only 
place in the neighbourhood at present where refuse ashes 
have been tilted, and that, though the height of the water in 
the river alters considerably according to the state of the 
weather, the raising of the bed is due for the most part to 
matters washed down from a higher source. Such is the 
case with the miscellaneously constituted sediment dredged 
by the Calder and Hebble Navigation Company near the 
Wakefield dam, and with the shoal at Lupset pond above 
Wakefield ; an accumulation of ashes and dye-woods having 
risen in the latter situation during the last five or six years. 
Walking up the bank of the beck, one may form a fair idea 
of the kind of contamination received. Besides dead dogs, 
tin kettles, broken pots, old pans, boots, hats, etc., we find 
house-sinks and surface drains, public-house refuse and factors’ 
privies flowing in unscrupulously. Myriads of annelides in 
the mud upon the banks subsist on the impurities ; that in 
the neighbourhood of a warm sewer being, in fact, for some 
distance entirely concealed by sheets of moving pink. A 
railway waggon-maker’s establishment was a little while ago 
an artificial manure factory, and contributed greatly to the 
general pollution, 

At the bottom of Thornhill Street are two strong foul 
streams, one of sewage, the other, on the day I visited it, 
discharging deep indigo-coloured stuff. Immediately above 
this the beck, though receiving muddy refuse from some 
cement-works, was purple coloured, and where the branches 
of overhanging shrubs dipped beneath its surface, a poly- 
chrome froth and scum collected. A few hundred yards 
bigher, having, passed the place of entrance of the purple 
dye, the stream regained nearly its original dirty indigo ap- 
pearance. Near the Low Hill bridge was a fall of hot mauve 
refuse, with several yards of rainbow-coloured scum. Where 
the water could be seen, in one light it would have a bluish 
tint, in another a dirty yellowish ; and the mud was deep 
and flocculent. Nearer Chald Lane there was an extremely 
filthy ditch, covered with scum, and loaded with the privy 
and house refuse of a large number of cottages and low 
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lodging-houses ; and a little higher two large streams of 
thick purple dye refuse. Above the dam in this situation 
enter the waste of a dye-works and shoddy-mill, with the 
filthy privy and surface drains of Salt Pie Alley. The water 
here is the colour of the contents of a slop-pail, is almost 
stagnant, coated in patches of several yards with scum, and 
is in other réspects very offensive. At Brooksbank a kind 
of long oblong pond is formed, two sides of which are of 
thick mud, one exposing the privy refuse and excrements in 
three drains from the neighboring cottages and lodging- 
houses ; and about here does or did recently enter the flush- 
ings of the cesspools from the prison with its sixteen hun- 
dred inmates, and the refuse of the chemicals used in the 
annual manufacture, dyeing, and bleaching of about seven 
hundred and fifty tons of matting. Balne Beck also enters 
at this point. Going upwards we find the Westgate Beck 
receiving the fouled water and other refuse of two large 
worsted-mills, of surface drains, of piggeries, and of privies ; 
then muddy water, apparently from some brick-yards, and 
hot waste from a large woollen-mill. Immediately above 
healthy green conferve begin to show themselves; long 
grass floats on the surface ; shrubs grow upon the banks ; 
and if a brown scum collects where the branches touch the 
surface, it has altogether a less disgusting character. Fairly 
out in the country the water is bright and clear, and boys 
bathe in it in summer when deep enough. 

Balne Beck is on the whole as yet tolerably clean, the 
sides only being lined with mud patched with red, and the 
stones at the bottom coated with long trails of green con- 
fervee. The principal impurities are from a soap-works, a 
coal-mine, a skin-preparing shed, and a brick-field. The 
Yorkshire Fibre Company did a short time since drain a 
large quantity of poisonous matter into the beck, but is at 
present restrained by an injunction, 

The Water Company’s works are situated about two and 
a half miles below Wakefield Bridge, and consequently re- 
ceive the water in an extremely unfavourable condition. It 
has received the unchecked and accumulating filth and pol- 
lution of 400,000 inhabitants (number now much greater), 
and their manufactures, to which Wakefield itself, “with its 
20,000 inhabitants, has contributed. The large live-stock 
market also, with its average sale of 800 beasts and 6,000 
sheep, has ‘added a grave “pollution. As if to show how 
completely we acquiesce in the abandoned corruption oi 
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the stream, the putrefying carcases of animals—not anly of 
dogs and eats, but of pigs, sheep, and calves—are allowed 
to drift along with their surfeiting smell, until stopped of 
themselves at Stanley Ferry. On stirring up the mud from 
the bottom, a Winchester quart of gas was readily collected 
by means of an inverted funnel, and was found, on examin- 
ation, to consist chiefly of carbonic acid, light carburetted 
hydrogen, sulphuretted hydrogen, and free nitrogen. 

Tt is not easy to estimate accurately the effect of nuisances 
of this kind on the public health. Two years and a half ago, 
whilst the waterworks were undergoing improvement, and 
for some months the supply to the town was merely pumped 
up from the river into the mains without filtration, the act- 
ual mortality did not appear directly to increase. This, 
however, may be explained by the fact that a peculiar at- 
mospheric condition is necessary in order to develop fully 
the death-bearing properties of impure water; and it may 
be added that, as it was, and as I had occasion to represent 
to the Local Board at that time, there was a greater amount 
of diarrhoea, continued fever, erysipelas, diffuse abscess, and 
of cutaneous and subcutaneous cellular inflammation ; while 
the inflammation generally was peculiarly liable to take on 
the erysipelatous form and become unmanageable, and the 
convalescence from various diseases to be unwontedly inter- 
rupted and prolonged. Possibly this, and even an increased 
death-rate, had it occurred, might have been explained in 
part by other causes ; but I cannot resist the conviction that 
bad water as a beverage, and the taint which it communi- 
cates to the atmosphere, bear a most important part both in 
causing actual disease and in weakening the power of the 
constitution to bear up against disease, and so shorten life 
in that way. Greatly improved houses have been built for 
the artisan class during the last few years ; greater attention 
has been paid to the ventilation of mills and workshops; the 
agitation for a people’s park, indicates how wide-awake the 
population is to the benefit of fresh air; wages have in- 
creased ; the character of the food consumed is more closely 
inspected ; the drainage is more efficient ; many open sewers 
have been closed ; bad wells have been stopped; but both 
the death-rate and the amount of disease have increased ; 
the former reaching so high as 27.4 per thousand in the pres- 
ent year. The whole of the excess in this mortality is due 
to preventable disease, which includes diarrhcea, cholera, and 
typhoid, the poison of which may unquestionably and has 
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frequently been known to be conveyed through water. An 
indication of the extent to which constitutional vigour has 
at the same time diminished, is found in the fact that less 
than twenty years ago to blister, bleed, and purge was the 
routine of the physicians’ practice at the dispensary, while 
cod-liver oil and quinine were unknown. This mode of treat- 
ment, if it did not cure, certainly did not kill ; for the pa- 
tients did well under at, having strength to bear up against 
and conquer both disease and ‘treatment. Now, I will vent- 
ure to say, that ninety-nine per cent. of our patients would 
sink under the depletory measures of bygone days ; and dur- 
ing last year, in a practice of only 2,700 patients, it was 
found necessary to prescribe no less than twenty-three gal- 
lons of cod-liver oil, and sixty-four ounces of quinine, to say 
nothing of nourishment and stimulants. An atmosphere 
saturated with smoke, and shutting out instead of convey- 
ing the light of the sun, sedentary ‘habits, dense population, 
and unhealthy pursuits, have doubtless shared in bringing 
about this general lowness of constitution ; but the healthy 
textural drainage and repair of the body, and consequently 
the perfect activity of its functions, can scarcely take place 
if, instead of pure water, it be supplied with a compound 
with which it is not organised to operate. 

{ have nothing to add respecting the moral contamination 
of material filthiness, since that is out of my province. But 
surely drunkenness and vice, and other forms of intellectual 
insensibility, are fostered, if not originated, by mental de< 
spair and disappointment ; ; the things which should, in the 
ordinary course of nature, be pleasing and refreshing to the 
mind, having ceased to be so. At least we are taught that 
in the heavenly Jerusalem the river which proceeds from the 
throne of God is clear as crystal, giving birth on either side 
to the tree of life for the healing of the nations ; whereas 


‘¢ Upon the banks a scurf, 
From the foul stream condensed, encrusting hangs, 
That holds sharp combat with the sight and smell,” 


freighted by devils, in the dingy regions of the damned. 
(Signed) James Fow er. 
WAKEFIELD, 15th October, 1866. 


(The Commissioners at this time said the river had re- 
ceived the utmost amount of contamination of which a river 
was capable,—but it is much worse now.) 
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A PiPEAN DL Xie 


The business of mining is put in this subordinate class, 
because there is already more metal of all sorts than we 
want in the world, if it be used prudently ; and the effect 
of this surplus is even now to make mining, on the whole, 
always a loss. I did not know that this law extended even 
to recent gold-workings. The following extract from the 
Atheneum of April 3 of this year is, I suppose, trust- 
worthy :— 


A History of the Precious Metals from the Earliest Times 
to the Present. 


By Alexander Del Mar, M.E. (Bell and Sons.) 


It is not often that a volume which deals with such a 
subject as that which Mr. Del Mar has written on can be 
considered interesting by the general reader. Yet in the 
present instance this really might be the case if the reader 
were to occupy himself with those chapters in this work 
which deal with mining for the precious metals in America. 
A residence of some years in California has given Mr. Del 
Mar a practical acquaintance with the manner in which min- 
ing is conducted, and the history of that industry there from 
the commencement. This knowledge also has enabled him 
to describe with the vividness derived from actual knowledge 
the operations of the Spaniards in Central America while 
searching for gold from the fifteenth century onwards. The 
picture Mr. Del Mar draws of the results of the auri sacra 
James which consumed both earlier and later seekers after 
wealth is indeed terrible. Empires were overthrown, and 
their industrious and docile populations were swept away in 
numbers almost beyond belief, or ground down by every 
suffering which avarice, cruelty, and sensuality could inflict. 
The ultimate utter exhaustion both of conquerors and con- 
quered marks the period, reaching far into the eighteenth 
century, when forced labour was employed. The statement 
that “the Indies had become ‘a sort of money’” (p. 63), ex- 
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presses perhaps as forcibly as possible what the fate of the 
native inhabitants of Southern America was under the rule 
of the Spaniard. And if, during the comparatively short 
period that has elapsed since the famous discovery of gold 
at Mill Race in California, the reckless consumption of life 
has not been associated with the utter brutality which 
marked the conduct of the followers of Cortez and Pizarro, 
the economic results are scarcely more satisfactory. Mr. 
Del Mar calculates that the outlay on mining far outweighs 
the proceeds ; he estimates that the £90,000,000 of gold 
produced in California from 1848 to 1856 inclusive “ cost 
in labour alone some £450,000,000, or five times its mint 
value” (p. 263). Nor is this estimate of the nett product 
even of the ‘‘Comstock Lode” more favourable to the own- 
ers (p. 266). Here also the total cost is placed at five 
times the return, Beyond this the mining country is dev- 
astated. Destruction of timber, consequent injury to cli- 
mate, ruin to fertile land by hydraulic mining, are but a part 
of the injury. The scale on which operations are carried 
on may be judged from the fact that the aggregate length 
of the “mining ditches,” or aqueducts, employed in bring- 
ing water to the mines, is put down as 6,585 miles in Cali- 
fornia in 1879 (p. 290). These works are maintained at much 
cost. The reader will ask, ‘ How can such an industry con- 
tinue? The country is desolated, the majority of those em- 
ployed lose. Why is all this labour thus misapplied? The 
answer is, The spirit of gambling and the chance of a lucky 
hit lure the venturers on. The multitude forget the misfort- 
unes of the many, while they hope to be numbered among 
the fortunate few. 
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LETTER XC.—LETTER VI., NEW SERIES. 


‘‘yHA, THE WORK OF OUR HANDS, ESTABLISH THOU IT.” 


T am putting my house in order ; and would fain put my 
past work in order too, if I could. Some guidance, at least, 
may be given to the readers of /ors—or to its partial read- 
ers—in their choice of this or that number. To this end 
IT have now given each monthly part its own name, indica- 
tive of its special subject. The connection of all these sub- 
jects, and of the book itself with my other books, may 
perhaps begin to show itself in this letter. 

The first principle of my political economy will be found 
again and again reiterated in all the said books,—that the 
material wealth of any country is the portion of its posses- 
sions which feeds and educates good men and women in it ; 
the connected principle of national policy being that the 
strength and power of a country depends absolutely on the 
quantity of good men and women in the territory of it, and 
not at all on the extent of the territory—still less on the num- 
ber of vile or stupid inhabitants. A good crew ina good ship, 
however small, is a power; but a bad crew in the biggest 
ship—none,—and the best crew ina ship cut in half by a 
collision in a hurry, not much the better for their numbers. 

Following out these two principles, I have farther, and 
always, taught that, briefly, the wealth of a country 7s in its 
good men and women, and in nothing else: that the riches 
of England are good Englishmen ; of Scotland, good Scotch- 
men; of Ireland, good Irishmen. This is first, and more or 
less eloquently, stated in the close of the chapter called 
the Veins of Wealth, of Unto this Last ; and is scientifically, 
and in sifted terms, explained and enforced in Munera Pul- 
veris. I have a word or two yet to add to what I have writ- 
ten, which I will try to keep very plain and unfigurative. 
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It is taught, with all the faculty I am possessed of, in 
Sesame and Lilies, that in a state of society in which men 
and women are as good as they can be, (under mortal limi- 
tation,) the women will be the guiding and purifying power. 
in savage and embryo countries, they are openly oppressed, 
as animals of burden; in corrupted and fallen countries, 
more secretly and terribly. I am not careful concerning the 
oppression which they are able to announce themselves, 
forming anti-feminine-slavery colleges and institutes, ete. ; 
but of the oppression which they cannot resist, ending in 
their destruction, I am careful exceedingly. 

The merely calculable phenomena of economy are indeed 
supposed at present to indicate a glut of them; but our 
economists do not appear ever to ask themselves of what 
quality the glut is, or, at all events, in what quality it 
would be wisest to restrict the supply, and in what quality, 
educated according to the laws of God, the supply és at 
present restricted. 

I think the experience of most thoughtful persons will 
confirm me in saying that extremely good girls, (good chil- 
dren, broadly, but especially girls,) usually die young. The 
pathos of their deaths is constantly used in poetry and nov- 
els ; but the power of the fiction rests, | suppose, on the 
fact that most persons of affectionate temper have lost their 
own May Queens or little Nells in their time. For my own 
part of grief, I have known a little Nell die, and a May Queen 
die, and a queen of May, and of December, also, die ;—all 
of them, in economists’ language, ‘as good as gold,’ and in 
Christian language, ‘only a little lower than the angels, and 
crowned with glory and honour.’ And I could count the 
like among my best-loved friends, with a rosary of tears. 

It_seems, therefore, that God takes care, under present 
circumstances, to prevent, or at least to check, the glut of 
that kind of girls. Seems, I say, and say with caution—for 
perhaps it is not entirely in His good pleasure that these 
things are so. But, they being so, the question becomes 
therefore yet more imperative—how far a country paying 
this enforced tax of its good girls annually to heaven is 
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wise in taking little account of the number it has left? For 
observe that, just beneath these girls of heaven’s own, come 
another kind, who are just earthly enough to be allowed to 
stay with us; but who get put out of the way into convents, 
or made mere sick-nurses of, or take to mending the irreme- 
diable,—(I’ve never got over the loss to me, for St. George’s 
work, of one of the sort). Still, the nuns are always happy 
themselves ; and the nurses do a quantity of good that may 
be thought of as infinite in its own way; and there’s a 
chance of their being forced to marry a King of the Lom- 
bards and becoming Queen Theodolindas and the like : pass 
these, and we come to a kind of girl, just as good, but with 
less strong will*—who is more or less spoilable and mis- 
manageable ; and these are almost sure to come to grief, by 
the faults of others, or merely by the general fashions and 
chances of the world. In romance, for instance, Juliet— 
Lucy Ashton—Amy Robsart. In my own experience, I 
knew one of these killed merely by a little piece of foolish 
pride—the exactly opposite fault to Juliet’s.+ She was the 
niece of a most trusted friend of my father’s, also a much 
trusted friend of mine in the earliest Herne Hill days of my 
Cock Robin-hood ; when I used to transmute his name, Mr. 
Dowie, into ‘ Mr. Good-do,’ not being otherwise clear about 
its pronunciation. His niece was an old sea-captain’s only 
daughter, motherless, and may have been about twenty years 
old when I was twelve. She was certainly the most beauti- 
ful girl of the pure English-Greek { type I ever saw, or ever 
am likely to see of any type whatever. I’ve only since seen 


* Or, it may be, stronger animal passion,—a greater inferiority. 

+ Juliet, being a girl of a noble Veronese house, had no business to 
fall in love at first sight with anybody. It is her humility that is the 
death of her; and Imogen would have died in the same way, but for 
her helpful brothers. Of Desdemona, see Fors for November 1877 
(vole ivasapamla a): 

{ By the English-Greek type, I mean the features of the statue of 
Psyche at Naples, with finely-pencilled dark brows, rather dark hair, 
and bright pure colour. I never forget beautiful faces, nor confuse 


their orders of dignity, so that I am quite sure of the statement in the 
text. 
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one who could match her, but she was Norman-English. My 
mother was her only confidante in her love affairs: consist- 
ing mostly in gentle refusals—not because she despised 
people, or was difficult to please, but wanted simply to stay 
with her father ; and did so serenely, modestly, and with 
avoidance of all pain she could spare her lovers, dismissing 
quickly and firmly, never tempting or playing with them. 

At last, when she was some five or six and twenty, came 
one whom she had no mind to dismiss ; and suddenly finding 
herself caught, she drew up like a hart at bay. The youth, 
unluckily for him, dared not push his advantage, lest he 
should be sent away like the rest ; and would not speak,— 
partly, could not, loving her better than the rest, and struck 
dumb, as an honest and modest English lover is apt to be, 
when he was near her; so that she fancied he did not care 
for her. At last, she came to my mother to ask what she 
should do. My mother said, ‘Go away for a while,—if he 
cares for you, he will follow you ; if not, there’s no harm 
done.” 

But she dared not put it to the touch, thus, but lingered 
on, where she could sometimes see him,—and yet, in her girl’s 
pride, lest he should find out she liked him, treated him 
worse than she had anybody ever before. Of course this 
piece of wisdom soon brought matters toanend. The youth 
gave up all hope, went away, and, in a month or two after, 
died of the then current plague, cholera : upon which his 
sister—I do not know whether in wrath or folly—told his 
mistress the whole matter, and showed her what she had 
done. The poor girl went on quietly taking care of her 
father, till his death, which soon followed ; then, with some 
kindly woman-companion, went to travel. 

Some five or six years afterwards, my father and mother 
and I were going up to Chamouni, by the old char-road 
under the Cascade de Chéde. There used to be an idiot 
beggar-girl, who always walked up beside the chars, not 
ugly or cretinous, but inarticulate and wild-eyed, moaning a 
little at intervals. She came to be, in time, year after year, 
a part of the scene, which one would even have been sorry 
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to have lost. As we drew near the top of the long hill, and 
this girl had just ceased following, a lady got out of a char 
at some little distance behind, and ran up to ours, holding 
out her hands. 

We none of us knew her. There was something in the 
eyes like the wild look of the other’s ; the face was wrinkled, 
and a little hard in expression—Alpine, now, in its beauty. 
“Don’t you know Sybilla?” said she. My mother made 
her as happy as she could for a week at Chamouni,—I am 
not sure if they ever met again: the girl wandered about 
wistfully a year or two longer, then died of rapid decline, 

I have told this story in order to draw two pieces of gen- 
eral moral from it, which may perhaps be more useful than if 
they were gathered from fable. 

First, a girl’s proper confidant is her father. If there is 
any break whatever in her trust in him, from her infancy to 
her marriage, there is wrong somewhere,—often on his part, 
but most likely it is on hers ; by getting into the habit of 
talking with her girl-friends about what they have no business 
with, and her father much. What she is not inclined to tell 
her father, should be told to no one; and, in nine cases 
out of ten, not thought of by herself. 

And I believe that few fathers, however wrong-headed or 
hard-hearted, would fail of answering the habitual and pa- 
tient confidence of their child with true care for her. On 
the other hand, no father deserves, nor can he entirely and 
beautifully win, his daughter’s confidence, unless he loves 
her better than he does himself, which is not always the 
case. But again here, the fault may not be all on papa’s 
side. 

In the instance before us, the relations between the moth- 
erless daughter and her old sea-captain father were entirely 
beautiful, but not rational enough. He ought to have known, 
and taught his pretty Sybilla, that she had other duties in 
the world than those immediately near his own arm-chair ; 
and she, if resolved not to marry while he needed her, should 
have taken more care of her own heart, and followed my 
mother’s wise counsel at once. 
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In the second place, when a youth is fully in love with a 

girl, and feels that he is wise in loving her, he should at 
once tell her so plainly, and take his chance bravely, with 
other suitors. No lover should have the insolence to think 
of being accepted at once, nor should any girl have the 
cruelty to refuse at once ; without severe reasons. If she 
simply doesn’t like him, she may send him away for seven 
years or so—he vowing to live on cresses, and wear sack- 
cloth meanwhile, or the like penance : if she likes him a lit- 
tle, or thinks she might come to like him in time, she may 
let him stay near her, putting him always on sharp trial to 
see what stuff he is made of, and requiring, figuratively, as 
many lion-skins or giants’ heads as she thinks herself worth. 
The whole meaning and power of true courtship is Probation ; 
and it oughtn’t to be shorter than three years at least,— 
seven is, to my own mind, the orthodox time. And these re- 
lations between the young people should be openly and 
simply known, not to their friends only, but to everybody 
who has the least interest in them: and a girl worth any- 
thing ought to have always half a dozen or so of suitors under 
vow for her. 
_ There are no words strong enough to express the general 
danger and degradation of the manners of mob-courtship, as 
distinct from these, which have become the fashion,—almost 
the law,—in modern times: when in a miserable confusion 
of candlelight, moonlight, and limelight—and anything but 
daylight,—in indecently attractive and insanely expensive 
dresses, in snatched moments, in hidden corners, in accidental 
impulses and dismal ignorances, young people smirk and 
ogle and whisper and whimper and sneak and stumble and 
flutter and fumble and blunder into what they call Love ;— 
expect to get whatever they like the moment they fancy it, 
and are continually in the danger of losing all the honour of 
life for a folly, and all the joy of it by an accident. 

Passing down from the class of good girls who have the 
power, if they had the wisdom, to regulate their lives instead 
of losing them, to the less fortunate classes, equally good— 
(often, weighing their adversity in true balance, it might 
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be conjectured, better,)—who have little power of ruling, 
and every provocation to misruling their fates: who have, 
from their births, much against them, few to help, and, vir- 
tually, none to guide,—how are we to count the annual loss 
of its girl-wealth to the British nation in these? Loss, and 
probably worse ; for if there be fire and genius in these neg- 
lected ones, and they chance to have beauty also, they are 
apt to become to us long-running, heavy burdening, incalcu- 
lable compound interest of perdition. God save them, and all 
of us, at last ! 

But, merely taking the pocket-book red-lined balance of 
the matter, what, in mere cash and curricle, do these bright 
reverses of their best human treasures cost the economical 
British race, or the cheerful French? That account you 
would do well to cast, looking down from its Highgate upon 
your own mother—(of especially these sort of children ?) 
city ; or, in Paris, from the hill named, from the crowd of its 
Christian Martyrs, Mont Martre, upon the island in Seine 
named ‘ of our Lady ’—the Ile Notre Dame ; or, from top of 
Ingleborough, on all the south and east of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, black with the fume of their fever-fretted cities, 
rolling itself along the dales, mixed with the torrent mists. 
Do this piece of statistic and arithmetic there, taking due 
note that each of these great and little Babylons, if even on 
the creditor side you may set it down for so much (dubitable) 
value of produce in dynamite and bayonet, in vitriol, brass, 
and iron,—yet on the debtor side has to account for annual 
deficit ézdubitable !—the casting away of things precious, 
the profanation of things pure, the pain of things capable of 
happiness—to what sum ? 

I have told you a true story of the sorrow and death of 
a maid whom all who knew her delighted in. I want you 
to read another of the sorrow and vanishing of one whom 
few, except her father, delighted in; and none, in any real 
sense, cared for. A younger girl this, of high powers—and 
higher worth, asitseems tome. The story is told in absolute 
and simple truth by Miss Laffan, in her little grey and red 
book,— Baubie Clarke. (Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh, 
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1880,) “It all happened in Edinburgh,” Miss Laffan says 
in a private letter to me, “exactly as I relate: I went into 
every place in which this child was, in order to describe them 
and her, and I took great pains to give the dialect exactly. 
1 remember how disappointed you were to learn that Flitters’ 
death was not true ;—this story is quite true, from first to last.” 
I must leave my darling Baubie for a moment, to explain 
the above sentence with a word or two about my still better 
beloved Flitters, in Yatters, Fitters and the Councillor. 
The study of those three children, given by Miss Laffan, is, 
in the deepest sense, more true, as well as more pathetic, 
than that of Baubie Clarke,—for Miss Laffan knows and sees 
the children of her own country thoroughly,* but she has no 
clear perceptions of the Scotch. Also, the main facts con- 
cerning Tatters and Flitters and their legal adviser are 
all true—bitterly and brightly true: but the beautiful and 
heroic death was—I could find it in my heart to say, un- 
happily,—vot the young girl’s, F litters, when last I heard of 
her, was still living her life of song; such song as was pos- 
sible to her. The death, so faithfully and beautifully told, 
was actually that of an old man, an outcast, like herself, I 
have no doubt Flitters could, and would, have died so, had it 
become her duty, and the entire harmony of the story is per- 
fect ; but it is not so sound, for my purpose here, as the 
pure and straightforward truth of Baubie Clarke. 

I must give the rude abstract of it at once : Miss Laffan’s 
detailed picture will not, I believe, be afterwards of less 
interest. 


Baubie, just thirteen, lived with her father and mother, in 
lodgings, such as the piety of Edinburgh provides for her 
poor. The mother was a hopeless drunkard, her father the 
same—on Saturday nights ; during the week carrying adver- 


* It iscurious, by the way, how totally Miss Edgeworth failed in draw- 
ing Ivish chi/dren, though she could do English ones perfectly—and how 
far finer Simple Susan is than The Orphans—while her Irish men and 
women are perfect, and she is, in fact, the only classical authority in 
the matter o- Irish character. 
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tisement-boards for what stipend that kind of service obtains. 
Baubie, a vagrant street-singer, is the chief support and 
guardian both of father and mother. She is taken captive 
one day, at a street corner, by a passing benevolent lady ; 
(I can’t find out, and Miss Laffan is to be reprehended for 
this omission, if Baubie was pretty !—in her wild way, I 
gather—yes ;) carried off to an institution of sempstresses, 
where she is cross-examined, with wonder, and some pity ; 
but found to be an independent British subject, whose liber- 
ties, at that moment, cannot be infringed. But a day or 
two afterwards, her father coming to grief, somehow, and 
getting sent to prison for two months, the magistrate very 
properly takes upon him the responsibility of committing 
Baubie, in the meantime, to Miss Mackenzie’s care. (I forget 
what becomes of the mother.) 

She is taken into a charitable, religious, and extremely 
well-regulated institution ; she is washed and combed prop- 
erly, and bears the operation like a courageous poodle ; 
obeys afterwards what orders are given her, patiently and 
duly. To her much surprise and discontent, her singing, the 
chief pleasure and faculty of her existence, is at once stopped, 
under penalties. And, while she stays in the institution, she 
makes no farther attempt to sing. 

But, from the instant she heard her father’s sentence in 
the police court, she has counted days and hours. <A perfect 
little keeper of accounts she is: the Judgment Angel him- 
self, we may not doubt, approving and assisting, so far as 
needful. She knows the day and the hour by the Tron 
church, at which her father, thinking himself daughterless, 
will be thrust out, wistful, from his prison gate. She is only 
fearful, prudently and beautifully self-distrusting, of missing 
count of a day. 

In the dormitory of her institution, on an unregarded 
shutter, in the shade, morning after morning she cuts her 
punctual notch, 

And the weary sixty days pass by. The notches are 
counted true to the last,—and on the last night, her measures 
all taken, and her points and methods of attack all planned, 
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she opens the window-sash silently, leaps down into the 
flowerless garden, climbs its wall, cat-like,—Lioness-like,— 
and flies into Edinburgh before the morning light. And at 
noon, her father, faltering through the prison gate, finds her 
sitting on its step, waiting for him. 

And they two leave Edinburgh together, and are seen— 
never more. 

On the cover of the book which tells you this ower-true 
Scots novel, there is a rude woodcut of Baubie, with a back- 
ground consisting of a bit of a theatre, an entire policeman, 
and the advertisement window of a tavern,—with tacit im- 
plication that, according to the benevolent people of Edin- 
burgh, all the mischief they contend with is in theatres, as 
against chapels ; taverns, as against coffee-shops ; and police, 
as against universal Scripture-readers. 

Partly, this is true,—in the much greater part it is untrue; 
-—and all through Fors you will find the contrary statement 
that theatres should be pious places ; taverns, holy places, 
and policemen an irresistibly benevolent power : which, in- 
deed, they mostly are already ; and what London crossings 
and cart-drivings would be without them we all know. But 
I can write no more on these matters myself, in this Fors, 
and must be content to qucte the following extremely beau- 
tiful and practical suggestion by Sir John Ellesmere, and so, 
for to-day, end. 


“T don’t care much about music myself. Indeed, I often 
wonder at the sort of passionate delight which Milverton, and 
people like him, have in the tinkling of cymbals ; but I sup- 
pose that their professions of delight are sincere. I proposed 
to a grave statesman, who looked daggers at me for the pro- 
posal, that the surplus of the Irish Church revenues should 
be devoted to giving opera-boxes to poor people who are 
very fond of music. What are you all giggling at? Il 
bet any money that that surplus will not be half so well em- 
ployed. Dear old Peabody used to send orders for opera- 
boxes to poor friends. I was once present when one of these 
orders arrived for a poor family devoted to music ; and I 
declare I have seldom seen such joy manifested by any hu- 
man beings. J don’t mind telling you that since that time, I 
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have sometimes done something of the same kind myself. 
Very wrong, of course, for I ought to have given the money 
to a hospital.” 


In looking back over Fors with a view to indices, I find 
the Notes and Correspondence in small print a great plague, 
and purpose henceforward to print all letters that are worth 
my reader’s diligence in the same-sized type as my own talk. 
His attention is first requested to the following very valuable 
one, originally addressed to the editor of the Dunfermline 
Journal; whence reprinted, it was forwarded to me, and is 
here gladly edited again; being the shortest and sensiblest 
I ever got yet on the vegetarian side. 


VEGETARIANISM.—“ Sir,—As a vegetarian, and mother of 
four vegetarian children, will you kindly grant me a little 
space in favour of a cause which editors seemingly regard as 
a subject for jest rather than serious consideration ? With- 
out aiming at convincing men, I would appeal prineipally to 
women and mothers ; to consider this cause, if they wish to 
enjoy good rest at nights and see robust healthy children 
who are never fevered with fatty soups. Without taking up 
the question about the use or abuse of the lower animals, | 
would direct your attention to our own species—men and 
women—and the benefit of vegetarianism as regards them 
only, economy being one of my pleas ; health, comfort, and 
cleanliness the others. Look on the lower masses who live 
in fever dens, dress in rags, are constant claimants of charity, 
invariable exhibitions of dirt and disease ; and go when you 
like to their dens, what fries of steaks and pork do you not 
sniff up, with the other compounds of abominations! Look 
at the other picture. Scotsmen are all the world over fore- 
men in workshops and leaders of men. Who are the best 
men in Scotland but these porridge-fed, abstemious, clear- 
headed Aberdonians, who only grow weakly and unhealthy 
when they grow out of the diet that made their positions, . 
and take to the customs about them? Is the man or woman 
to be laughed at, or admired, the most who can be content 
with a bit of bread or a basin of porridge as a meal, that he 
may be able to buy clothes or books, or take a better house 
to live in, or have something to lay past for education, or to 
give in charity after he has paid his debts ; or is the custom 
to be advocated that encourages gorging three or four times 
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a-day with all sorts of expensive luxuries, meaning, to the 
workman, when his work is slack, starvation or dependence? 
Sir, to me—a vegetarian both from choice and necessity—it 
appears that no condition of life can justify that practice 
while poverty exists, As regards the laws of health I leave 
the matter to doctors to take up and discuss. I have only 
to say from the personal experience of five years that I am 
healthier and stronger than I was before, have healthy, 
strong children, who never require a doctor, and who live on 
oatmeal porridge and pease bannocks, but who do not know 
the taste of beef, butter, or tea, and who have never lost me 
a night’s rest from their birth. Porridge is our principal 
food, but a drink of buttermilk or an orange often serve our 
dinner, and through the time saved I have been able to attend 
to the health of my children and the duties of my home with- 
out the hindrance of a domestic servant, my experiments in 
that line being a complete failure. 
“Tam, etc., Heten NIsper. 

“*35 Lorne Street, Leith Walk.” 

I am in correspondence with the authoress of this letter, 
and will give the results arrived at in next /ors, only saying 
now that Walter Scott, Burns, and Carlyle, are, among the 
immortals, on her side, with a few other wise men, such as 
Orpheus, St. Benedict, and St. Bernard ; and that, although 
under the no less wise guidance of the living Esculapius, Sir 
William Gull, (himself dependent much for diet on Abigail’s 
gift to David, a bunch of raisins,) I was cured of my last 
dangerous illness with medicine of mutton-chop, and oysters ; 
it is conceivable that these drugs were in reality homceo- 
pathic, and hairs of the dogs that bit me. I am content 
to-day to close the evidence for the vegetarians with Orpheus 
Hymn to the Earth :— 


‘¢Oh Goddess Earth, mother of the happy Gods and of mortal men. 
All-nursing, all-giving, all-bearing, all-destroying ; 
Increasing in blossom, heavy with fruit, overflowing with beauty, 
Throne of eternal ordinance, infinitely adorned girl, 
Who bearest in birth-pang all manner of fruit ; 
Eternal, all-honoured, deep-hearted, happy-fated ; 
Rejoicing in meadow-sweetness, deity of flower-multitude, 
And joyful in thy Night ; round whom the fair-wrought order of the 
stars 
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Rolls in its everlasting nature and dreadful flowing ; 
Oh blessed goddess, increase thy fruits in gladness, 
And through thy happy seasons in kindness of soul.” 


The second, and in this number terminal letter, which I 
have to recommend to the reader’s study, is one from the 
agents to the Dean and Chapter of Chester, as follows :— 


‘“* St. Werburgh Chambers, Chester, April 17, 1883. 

‘“‘Sir,—Our attention has just been called to an anony- 
mous letter contained in your Fors—vol. iv.—reflecting on 
the Dean and Chapter of Chester in the management of their 
property. The paragraph occurs at p. 304, and commences 
thus: ‘Only a week ago,’ ete.; and ends, ‘ With an irresist- 
ible tongue,’ ete. 

“Our answer is:—The Dean and Chapter have never re- 
fused to grant a lease to an eligible man, but have always 
complied when asked. They have not ‘raised all the rents,’ 
etc., but have materially reduced most of them since they 
acquired their property. ‘The agents never interfere with 
the modes of farming unless manifestly exhaustive ; and the 
statement that they ‘only allow the land to be sown,’ etc., 
on a ‘personal inspection of their agents,’ is untrue. They 
never heard of any ‘poverty prevaling (sic) on their estate 
to an alarming extent,’ or to any extent at all. Surely ‘the 
Workmen and Labourers of Great Britain’ deserve to be 
approached with verified facts, and not thus. 

“Yours obediently, TowNsHEND AND Barkus, 
(Agents to the Dean and Chapter of Chester.) 
** Jno. Ruskin, eee 1b DRY 


The only notice which it seems to me necessary to take of 
this letter is the expression of my satisfaction in receiving 
it, qualified with the recommendation to the Very Rev* the 
Dean and Rev™ the Chapter of Chester, to advise their 
agents that ‘ prevailing’ is usually spelt with an ‘i.’ 


Joun RusxKin. 
BRANTWOOD, 237d April, 1883. 
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LETTER XCI.—(LETTER VII, NEW SERIES.) 


DUST OF GOLD. 


I HAVE received several letters from young correspondents, 
complaining that I attach too much importance to beauty in 
women, and asking, “ What are plain girls to do ?”—one of 
them putting this farther question, not easy of answer, 
“Why beauty is so often given to girls who have only the 
mind to misuse it, and not to others, who would hold it as a 
power for God’s service?” To which question, however, it 
is to be answered, in the first place, that the mystery is quite 
as great in the bestowal of riches and wit ; in the second 
place, that the girls who misuse their beauty, only do it be- 
cause they have not been taught better, and it is much more 
other people’s fault than theirs ; in the third place, that the 
privilege of seeing beauty is quite as rare a one as that of 
possessing it, and far more fatally misused. 

The question, ‘‘ What are plain girls to do?” requires us 
first to understand clearly what “plainness” is. No girl who 
is well bred, kind, and modest, is ever offensively plain ; all 
real deformity means want of manners, or of heart. I may 
say, in defence of my own constant praise of beauty, that I 
do not attach half the real importance to it which is assumed 
in ordinary fiction ;—above all, in the pages of the periodical 
which best represents, as a whole, the public mind of Eng- 
land. As a rule, throughout the whole seventy-volume 
series of Punch,—first by Leech and then by Du Maurier,— 
all nice girls are represented as pretty; all nice women, 
as both pretty and well dressed ; and if the reader will com- 
pare a sufficient number of examples extending over a series 
of years, he will find the moral lesson more and more en- 
forced by this most popular authority, that all real ugliness 
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in either sex means some kind of hardness of heart, or vul- 
garity of education. The ugliest man, for all in all, in Punch 
is Sir Gorgius Midas,—the ugliest women, those who are 
unwilling to be old. Generally speaking, indeed, Punch is 
cruel to women above a certain age ; but this is the expres- 
sion of a real truth in modern England, that the ordinary 
habits of life and modes of education produce great plain- 
ness of mind in middle-aged women. 

I recollect three examples in the course of only the last 
four or five months of railway travelling. The most in- 
teresting and curious one was a young woman evidently of 
good mercantile position, who came into the carriage with 
her brother out of one of the manufacturing districts. Both 
of them gave me the idea of being amiable in disposition, 
and fairly clever, perhaps a little above the average in 
natural talent ; while the sister had good features, and was 
not much over thirty. But the face was fixed in an iron 
hardness, and keenly active incapacity of any deep feeling 
or subtle thought, which pained me almost as much as a 
physical disease would have done; and it was an extreme 
relief to me when she left the carriage. Another type, pure 
cockney, got in one day at Paddington, a girl of the lower 
middle class, round-headed, and with the most profound and 
sullen expression of discontent, complicated with ill-temper, 
that I ever saw on human features :—I could not at first be 
certain how far this expression was innate, and how far 
superinduced ; but she presently answered the question by 
tearing open the paper she had bought with the edge of her 
hand into jags half an inch deep, all the way across. 

The third, a far more common type, was of self-possessed 
and all-engrossing selfishness, complicated with stupidity ;— 
a middle-aged woman with a novel, who put up her window 
and pulled down both blinds (side and central) the moment 
she got in, and read her novel till she fell asleep over it : 
presenting in that condition one of the most stolidly dis- 
agreeable countenances which could be shaped out of organic 
clay. 


In both these latter cases, as in those of the girls described 
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in Fors IL, p. 146, the offensiveness of feature implied, for 
one thing, a constant vexation, and diffused agony or misery, 
endured through every moment of conscious life, together 
with total dulness of sensation respecting delightful and 
beautiful things, summed in the passage just referred to as 
“tortured indolence, and infidel eyes,” and given there as an 
example of “life negative, under the curse,” the state of 
condemnation which begins in this world, and separately 
affects every living member of the body ; the opposite state 
of life, under blessing, being represented by the Venice- 
imagined beauty of St. Ursula, in whose countenance what 
beauty there may be found (I have known several people who 
saw none, and indeed Carpaccio has gifted her with no 
dazzling comeliness) depends mainly on the opposite char- 
acter of diffused joy, and ecstacy in peace. 

And in places far too many to indicate, both of Fors and 
my Oxford lectures, I have spoken again and again of this 
radiant expression of cheerfulness, as a primal element of 
Beauty, quoting Chaucer largely on the matter ; and clinch- 
ing all, somewhere, (I can’t look for the place now,) by say- 
ing that the wickedness of any nation might be briefly 
measured by observing how far it had made its girls miser- 
able. 

I meant this quality of cheerfulness to be included, above, 
in the word “ well-bred,” meaning original purity of race 
(Chaucer’s ‘debonnaireté”) disciplined in courtesy, and the 
exercises which develop animal power and spirit. I do not 
in the least mean to limit the word to aristocratic birth and 
education. Gotthelf’s Swiss heroine, Freneli, to whom I 
have dedicated, in Proserpina, the pansy of the Wengern 
Alp, is only a farm-servant ; and Scott’s Jeanie Deans is of 
the same type in Scotland. And among virtuous nations, or 
the portions of them who remain virtuous, as the Tyrolese and 
Bavarian peasants, the Tuscans (of whom I am happily en- 
abled to give soon some true biography and portraiture), and 
the mountain and sea-shore races of France, England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, almost everybody is “ well-bred,” and the 
girlish beauty universal. Here in Coniston it is almost im- 
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possible to meet a child whom it is not a real sorrow agait: 
to lose sight of. So that the second article of St. George’s 
creed, “I believe in the nobleness of human nature,” may 
properly be considered as involving the farther though minor 
belief in the loveliness of the human form ; and in my next 
course of work at Oxford, I shall have occasion to insist at 
some length on the reality and frequency of beauty in 
ordinary life, as it has been shown us by the popular art of 
our own day. This frequency of it, however, supposing we 
admit the fact, in no wise diminishes the burden to be sus- 
tained by girls who are conscious of possessing less than 
these ordinary claims to admiration ; nor am I in the least 
minded to recommend the redemption of their loneliness by 
any more than common effort to be good or wise. On the 
contrary, the prettier a girl is, the more it becomes her duty 
to try to be good; and little can be hoped of attempts to 
cultivate the understanding, which have only been provoked 
by a jealous vanity. The real and effective sources of con- 
solation will be found in the quite opposite direction, of self- 
forgetfulness ;—in the cultivation of sympathy with others, 
and in turning the attention and the heart to the daily 
pleasures open to every young creature born into this mar- 
vellous universe. The landscape of the lover’s journey may 
indeed be invested with eetherial colours, and his steps be 
measured to heavenly tunes unheard of other ears ; but there 
is no sense, because these selfish and temporary raptures are 
denied to us, in refusing to see the sunshine on the river, or 
hear the lark’s song in the sky. To some of my young 
readers, the saying may seem a hard one ; but they may rest 
assured that the safest and purest joys of human life rebuke 
the violence of its passions; that they are obtainable with- 
out anxiety, and memorable without regret. 

Having, therefore, this faith, or more justly speaking, this 
experience and certainty, touching the frequency of pleasing 
feature in well bred and modest girls, I did not use the phrase 
in last Fors, which gave (as I hear) great offence to some 
feminine readers, “a girl worth anything,” exclusively, or 
even chiefly, with respect to attractions of person ; but very 
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deeply and solemnly in the full sense of worthiness, or (re- 
garding the range of its influence) All-worthiness, which 
qualifies a girl to be the ruling Sophia of an all-worthy work- 
man, yeoman, squire, duke, king, or Caliph ;—not to calculate 
the advance which, doubtless, the luxury of Mayfair and the 
learning of Girton must have made since the days when it 
was written of Koot el Kuloob, or Enees-el Jelees, that “the 
sum of ten thousand pieces of gold doth not equal the cost of 
the chickens which she hath eaten, and the dresses which she 
hath bestowed on her teachers ; for she hath learned writing, 
and grammar, and lexicology, and the interpretation of the 
Koran, and the fundamentals of law, and religion, and medi- 
cine, and the computation of the Calendar, and the art of 
playing upon musical instruments,” *—not calculating, I say, 
any of these singular powers or preciousnesses, but only 
thinking of the constant value generalized among the King’s 
verses, by that notable one, “ Every wise woman buildeth her 
house ; but the foolish plucketh it down with her hands,”— 
and seeing that our present modes of thought and elements 
of education are not always so arranged as to foster to their 
utmost the graces of prudence and economy in woman, it was 
surely no over-estimate of the desirableness of any real house- 
builder among girls, that she should have five or six suitors 
at once under vow for her? Vow, surely also of no oppres- 
sive or extravagant nature! I said nothing of such an one 
as was required by Portia’s father of her suitors, and which 
many a lover instinctively makes, in his own bosom,—* her, 
or none.” [I said nothing of any oath of allegiance prevent- 
ing the freedom of farther search or choice ;—but only the 
promise of the youth that, until he saw one better worth win- 
ning, he would faithfully obey his chosen mistress’s will in 
all things ; and suffer such test as she chose to put him to: 
it being understood that at any time he had the power as 
openly to withdraw as he had openly accepted the candida- 
ture. 

The position of Waverley towards Flora Maclvor, of Lord 
Evandale to Miss Bellenden, of Lovell to Miss Wardour, 

* Arabian Nights, Lane’s translation, i. 392. 
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Tressilian to Amy Robsart, or Quentin Durward to the 
Countess Isabel, are all in various ways illustrative of this 
form of fidelity in more or less hopeless endeavour : while 
also the frankness of confession is assumed both by Miss 
Edgeworth and Richardson, as by Shakespeare, quite to the 
point of entire publicity in the social circle of the lovers.* 
And I am grieved to say that the casual observations which 
have come to my ears, since last Hors appeared, as to the 
absurdity and impossibility of such devotion, only further 
prove to me what I have long since perceived, that very few 
young people, brought up on modern principles, have ever 
felt love, or even know what it means, except under the con- 
ditions in which it is also possible to the lower animals, I 
could easily prove this, if it were apposite to my immediate 
purpose, and if the subject were not too painful, by the evi- 
dence given me in a single evening, during which I watched 
the enthusiastic acceptance by an English audience of Sal- 
vini’s frightful, and radically false, interpretation of Othello. 

Were I to yield, as I was wont in the first series of these 
letters, without scruple, to the eddies of thought which turned 
the main stream of my discourse into apparently irrelevant, 
and certainly unprogressive inlets, I should in this place pro- 
ceed to show how true-love is inconsistent with railways, with 
joint-stock banks, with the landed interest, with parliament- 
ary interest, with grouse shooting, with lawn tennis, with 
monthly magazines, spring fashions, and Christmas cards, 
But I am resolute now to explain myself in one place before 
becoming enigmatic in another, and keep to my one point 
until I have more or less collected what has been said about 
it in former letters. And thus continuing to insist at pres- 
ent only on the worth or price of womanhood itself, and of 
the value of feminine creatures in the economy of a state, I 
must ask the reader to look back to Fors I. (Letter IV., p. 48), 


* See the decision of Miss Broadhurst in the thirteenth chapter of 
the Absentee ; and the courtships to Harriet Byron, passim. The rela- 
tions of France to Cordelia, of Henry V. to the Princess Katharine, and 
of the Duke to Olivia, are enough to name among the many instances 
in Shakespeare. 
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where I lament my own poverty in not being able to buy a 
white girl of (in jeweller’s language) good lustre and facet- 
ting ; as in another place I in like manner bewail the present 
order of society in that I cannot make a raid on my neigh- 
bour’s house, and carry off three graceful captives at a time ; 
and in one of the quite most important pieces of all the book, 
or of any of my books, the essential nature of real property 
in general is illustrated by that of the two primary articles of 
a man’s wealth, Wife, and Home; and the meaning of the 
word “ mine,” said to be only known in its depth by any man 
with reference to the first. And here, for further, and in its 
sufficiency I hope it may be received as a final, illustration, 
read the last lines (for I suppose the terminal lines can only 
be received as epilogue) of the play by which, in all the com- 
pass of literature, the beauty of pure youth has been chiefly 
honoured ; there are points in it deserving notice besides the 
one needful to my purpose :— 


Prince. ‘' Where be these enemies? Capulet! Montague ! 
See what a scourge is laid upon your hate, 
That heaven finds means to kill your joys with love! 
And J, for winking at your discords too, 
Have lost a brace of kinsmen :—all are punish’d. 
Cap. ‘*O brother Montague, give me thy hand: 
This is my daughtevr’s jointure, for no more 
Can I demand. 
Mont. ‘¢ But I can give thee more: 
For I will raise her statue in pure gold ; 
That, while Verona by that name is known, 
There shall no figure at such rate be set, 
As that of true and faithful Juliet. 
Cap. “¢ Ag rich shall Romeo by his lady lie; 
Poor sacrifices of our enmity.”’ 


I do not know if in the tumultuous renderings and reckless 
abridgments of this play on the modern stage, the audience 
at any theatre is ever led to think of the meaning of the 
Prince’s saying, “ That heaven finds means to kill your joys 
with love.” Yet in that one line is the key of Christian 
theology and of wise natural philosophy ; the knowledge of 
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the law that binds the yoke of inauspicious stars, and ordains 
the slumber of world-wearied flesh. 

Look back to Friar Laurence’s rebuke of the parent’s grief 
at Juliet’s death,— 


‘¢ Heaven and yourself 
Had part in this fair maid ; now Heaven hath all”; 


and you will find, in the concluding lines, not only the in- 
terpretation of the Prince’s meaning, but a clear light thrown 
on a question lately, in some one of our critical magazines, 
more pertinently asked than intelligently answered—“ Why 
Shakespeare wrote tragedies?” Oneof my chief reasons for 
withdrawing from the later editions of Sesame and Lilies the 
closing lecture, on the ‘Mystery of Life,” was the feeling 
that I had not with enough care examined the spirit of faith 
in God, and hope in Futurity, which, though unexpressed, 
were meant by the master of tragedy to be felt by the spec- 
tator, what they were to himself, the solution and consolation 
of all the wonderfulness of sorrow ;—a faith for the most 
part, as I have just said, unexpressed ; but here summed in 
a single line, which explains the instinctive fastening of the 
heart on the great poetic stories of grief,— 


‘* For Nature’s tears are Reason’s merriment.” 


Returning to the terminal passage of the play, may I now 
ask the reader to meditate on the alchemy of fate, which 
changes the youth and girl into two golden statues ? Admit 
the gain in its completeness ; suppose that the gold had in- 
deed been given down, like Danie’s from heaven, in exchange 
for them ; imagine, if you will, the perfectest art-skill of 
Bezaleel or Aholiab lavished on the imperishable treasures. 
Verona is richer, is she, by so much bullion? Italy, by so 
much art? Old Montaguc and Capulet have their boy’s and 
girl’s “worth” in gold, have they? And though for every 
boy and girl whom now you exile from the gold of English 
harvest and the ruby of Scottish heath, there return to you, 
O loving friends, their corpses’ weight, and more, in Califor- 
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nian sand,—is your bargain with God’s bounty wholly to 
your mind ? or if so, think you that it is to His, also ? 

Yet I will not enter here into any debate of loss by exile, 
and national ostracism of our strongest. I keep to the esti- 
mate only of ourloss by helpless, reckless, needless death, 
the enduring torture at the bolted theatre door of the world, 
and on the staircase it has smoothed to Avernus. 

“Loss of life’! By the ship overwhelmed in the river, 
shattered on the sea; by the mine’s blast, the earthquake’s 
burial—you mourn for the multitude slain. You cheer the 
lifeboat’s crew: you hear, with praise and joy, of the rescue 
of one still breathing body more at the pit’s mouth :—~and all 
the while, for one soul that is saved from the momentary 
passing away (according to your creed, to be with its God), 
the lost souls, yet locked in their polluted flesh, haunt, with 
worse than ghosts, the shadows of your churches, and the 
corners of your streets ; and your weary children watch, with 
no memory of Jerusalem, and no hope of return from their 
captivity, the weltering to the sea of your Waters of Babylon. 

Vou. IV.—22 
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LETTER XCII.—(LETTER VIII., NEW SERIES). 
ASHESTIEL. 


ABBOTSFORD, September 26th, 1883. 

I can never hear the whispering and sighing of the Tweed 
among his pebbles, but it brings back to me the song of my 
nurse, as we used to cross by Coldstream Bridge, from the 
south, in our happy days. 


‘ For Scotland, my darling, lies full in my view, 
With her barefooted lassies, and mountains so blue.” 


Those two possessions, you perceive, my poor Euryclea felt 
to be the chief wealth of Scotland, and meant the epithet 
‘barefooted’ to be one of praise. 

In the two days that have past since I this time crossed 
the Border, I have seen but one barefooted lassie, and she 
not willingly so,—but many high-heeled ones :—who will- 
ingly, if they might, would have been heeled yet higher. 
And perhaps few, even of better minded Scots maidens, re- 
member, with any due admiration, that the greater part of 
Jeanie Deans’ walk to London was done barefoot, the days 
of such pilgrimage being now, in the hope of Scotland, for 
ever past ; and she, by help of the high chimneys built be- 
side Holyrood and Melrose, will henceforward obtain the 
beatitude of Antichrist,—Blessed be ye Rich. 

Nevertheless, it is worthy of note that in the village 
where Bruce’s heart is buried, I could yesterday find no bet- 
ter map of Scotland than was purchaseable for a penny,— 
no clear sign, to my mind, either of the country’s vaster 
wealth, or more refined education. Still less that the spot 
of earth under which the king’s heart lies should be indi- 
cated to the curious observer by a small white ticket, pegged 
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into the grass ; which might at first sight seem meant to 
mark the price of that piece of goods; and indeed, if one 
meditates a little on the matter, verily does so; this piece 
of pasteboard being nothing less than King Robert Bruce’s 
monument and epitaph; and the. devotional offering of 
Scotland in the nineteenth century, at his shrine. Econom- 
ical, even in pasteboard, as compared with the lavish ex- 
penditure of that material by which the ‘Scots wha hae,’ 
etc., receive on all their paths of pilgrimage the recom- 
mendation of Colman’s mustard. 

So much, looking out on the hillside which Scott planted 
in his pride, and the garden he enclosed in the joy of his 
heart, I perceive to be the present outcome of his work in 
literature. Two small white tickets—one for the Bruce, the 
other for Michael Scott : manifold acreage of yellow tickets 
—for Colman’s mustard. Thus may we measure the thirst 
for knowledge excited by modern Scottish religion, and sat- 
isfied by modern Scottish education. 


WHITHORN, October 3rd, 1883. 

As the sum of Sir Walter’s work at Melrose, so here the 
sum of St. Ninian’s at Candida Casa, may be set down in 
few and sorrowful words. I notice that the children of the 
race who now for fifteen hundred years have been taught in 
this place the Word of Christ, are divided broadly into two 
classes: one, very bright and trim, strongly and sensibly 
shod and dressed, satchel on shoulder, and going to or from 
school by railroad ; walking away, after being deposited at 
the small stations, in a brisk and independent manner. But 
up and down the earthy broadway between the desolate- 
looking houses which form the main street of Whithorn, as 
also in the space of open ground which borders the great 
weir and rapid of the Nith at Dumfries, I saw wistfully 
errant groups of altogether neglected children, barefoot 
enough, tattered in frock, begrimed in face, their pretty 
long hair wildly tangled or ruggedly matted, and the total 
bodies and spirits of them springing there by the wayside 
like its thistles;—with such care as Heaven gives to the 
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herbs of the field,—and Heaven’s Adversary to the seed on 
the Rock. 

They are many of them Irish, the Pastor of Whithorn 
tells me,—the parents too poor to keep a priest, one coming 
over from Wigton sometimes for what ministration may be 
imperative. This the ending of St. Ninian’s prayer and fast 
in his dark sandstone cave, filled with the hollow roar of 
Solway,—now that fifteen hundred years of Gospel times 
have come and gone. 

This the end: but of what is it to be the beginning? of 
what new Kingdom of Heaven are these children the nascent 
citizens? To what Christ are these to be allowed to come 
for benediction, unforbidden ? 


BRANTWOOD, October 10th, 1883. 

The above two entries are all I could get written of things 
felt and seen during ten days in Scott’s country, and St. 
Ninian’s ; somewhat more I must set down before the im- 
pression fades. Not irrelevantly, for it is my instant object 
in these resumed letters to index and enforce what I have 
said hitherto on early education ; and while, of all countries, 
Scotland is that which presents the main questions relating 
to it in the clearest form, my personal knowledge and feel- 
ings enable me to arrange aught I have yet to say more 
easily with reference to the Scottish character than any 
other. Its analysis will enable me also to point out some 
specialties in the genius of Sir Walter, Burns, and Carlyle, 
which English readers cannot usually discern for themselves. 
I went into the Border country, just now, chiefly to see the 
house of Ashestiel: and this morning have re-read, with 
better insight, the chapter of Lockhart’s life which gives ac- 
count of the sheriff's settlement there ; in which chapter 
there is incidental notice of Mungo Park’s last days in Scot- 
Jand, to which I first pray my readers’ close attention. 

Mungo had been born in a cottage at Fowlsheils on the 
Yarrow, nearly opposite Newark Castle. He returns after 
his first African journey to his native cottage, where Scott 
visits him, and finds him on the banks of Yarrow, which in 
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that place passes over ledges of rock, forming deep pools 
between them. Mungo is casting stone after stone into the 
pools, measuring their depths by the time the bubbles take 
to rise, and thinking (as he presently tells Scott) of the way 
he used to sound the turbid African rivers. Meditating, his 
friend afterwards perceives, on further travel in the distant 
land. 

With what motive, it is important for us to know. Asa 
discoverer—as a missionary—or to escape from ennui? He is 
at that time practising as a physician among his own people. 
A more sacred calling cannot be ;—by faithful missionary 
service more good could be done among fair Scotch laddies 
in a day, than among black Hamites in a lifetime ;—of 
discovery, precious to all humanity, more might be made 
among the woods and rocks of Ettrick than in the thousand 
leagues of desert between Atlas and red Edom. Why will 
he again leave his native stream? 

It is clearly not mere baseness of petty vanity that moves 
him. There is no boastfulness in the man. “On one occa- 
sion,” says Scott, ‘‘the traveller communicated to him some 
very remarkable adventures which had befallen him in 
Africa, but which he had not recorded in his book.” On 
Scott’s asking the cause of this silence, Mungo answered 
that “in all cases where he had information to communicate, 
which he thought of importance to the public, he had stated 
the facts boldly, leaving it to his readers to give such credit 
to his statements as they might appear justly to deserve ; 
but that he would not shock their faith, or render his travels 
more marvellous, by introducing circumstances which, how- 
ever true, were of little or no moment, as they related solely 
to his own personal adventures and escapes.” 

Clearly it is not vanity, of Alpine-club kind, that the Old 
Serpent is tempting this man with. But what then? ‘His 
thoughts had always continued to be haunted with Africa.” 
He told Scott that whenever he awoke suddenly in the night, 
he fancied himself still a prisoner in the tent of Ali; but 
when Scott expressed surprise that he should intend again 
to re-visit those scenes, he answered that he would rather 
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brave Africa and all its horrors, than “wear out his life in 
long and toilsome rides over the hills of Scotland, for which 
the remuneration was hardly enough to keep soul and body 
together.” 

I have italicized the whole sentence, for it is a terrific one. 
It signifies, if you look into it, almost total absence of the 
instinct of personal duty,—total absence of belief in the God 
who chose for him his cottage birthplace, and set him his 
life-task beside it ; absolute want of interest in his profes- 
sion, of sense for natural beauty, and of compassion for the 
noblest poor of his native land. And, with these absences, 
there is the clear presence of the fatallest of the vices, 
Avarice,—in the exact form in which it was the ruin of 
Scott himself,—the love of money for the sake of worldly 
position. 

I have purposely placed the instinct for natural beauty, 
and compassion for the poor, in the same breath of the sen- 
tence ; their relation, as I hope hereafter to show, is con- 
stant. And the total want of compassion, in its primary 
root of sympathy, is shown in its naked fearsomeness in the 
next sentence of the tale. 

“Towards the end of the autumn, Park paid Scott a fare- 
well visit, and slept at Ashestiel. Next morning his host 
accompanied him homewards over the wild chain of hills be- 
tween the Tweed and the Yarrow. Park talked much of 
his new scheme, and mentioned his determination to tell his 
Jamily that he had some business for a day or two in Edin- 
burgh, and send them his blessing from thence without return- 
ing to take leave.” He had married not long before a pretty 
and amiable woman ; and when they reached the William- 
hope Ridge, “the autumnal mist floating heavily and slowly 
down the valley of the Yarrow” presented to Scott’s imagi- 
nation “a striking emblem of the troubled and uncertain 
prospect which his undertaking afforded.” He remained 
however unshaken, and at length they reached the spot 
where they had agreed to separate. A small ditch divided 
the moor from the road, and in going over it, Park’s horse 
stumbled and nearly fell, 
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‘*T am afraid, Mungo,” said the sheriff, “that is a bad 
omen.” To which he answered, smiling, “ Freits (omens) 
follow those who look to them.” With his expression 
Mungo struck the spurs into his horse, and Scott never saw 
him again, 

“Freits follow those who look to them.” Words abso- 
lutely true, (with their converse, that they cease to follow 
those who do not look to them :) of which truth I will ask 
the consenting reader to consider a little while. 

He may perhaps think Mungo utters it in all wisdom, as 
already passing from the darkness and captivity of supersti- 
tion into the marvellous light of secure Science and liberty 
of Thought. A wiser man, are we to hold Mungo, than 
Walter,—and wiser—how much more, than his forefathers ? 

I do not know on what authority Lockhart interprets 
“freit,” as only meaning ‘omen.’ In the Douglas glossary 
it means ‘aid,’ or ‘protection’; it is the word used by 
Jove, declaring that he will not give ‘freit’ from heaven 
either to Trojan or Rutulian; and I believe it always to 
have the sense of serviceable warning—protective, if watched 
and obeyed. I am not here concerned with the question how 
far such guidance has been, or is still, given to those who 
look for it ; but I wish the reader to note that the form of 
Celtic intellect which rejected the ancient faith was certainly 
not a higher one than that which received it. And this 
I shall best show by taking the wider ground of enquiry, 
how far Scott’s own intellect was capable of such belief,— 
and whether in its strength or weakness. 

In the analysis of his work given in the Wineteenth Century 
in Piction, Fair and Foul, I have accepted twelve novels as 
characteristic and essentially good,—naming them in the 
order of their production, These twelve were all written 
in twelve years, before he had been attacked by any illness ; 
and of these, the first five exhibit the natural progress of his 
judgment and faith, in the prime years of his life, between 
the ages of forty-three and forty-eight. 

In the first of them, Waverley, the supernatural element 
is admitted with absolute frankness and simplicity, the 
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death of Colonel Gardiner being foretold by the, at that 
time well attested, faculty of second sight,—and both the 
captivity and death of Fergus Maclvor by the personal phan- 
tom, hostile and fatal to his house. 

In the second, Guy Mannering, the supernatural warning 
is not allowed to reached the point of actual vision. It is 
given by the stars, and by the strains in the thread spun at 
the child’s birth by his gipsy guardian. 

In the third, Zhe Antiquary, the supernatural influence 
reduces itself merely to a feverish dream, and to the terror of 
the last words of Elspeth of the Craigburnfoot : “I’m com- 
ing, my leddy—the staircase is as mirk as a Yule midnight.” 

In the fourth, Old Mortality, while Scott’s utmost force 
is given to exhibit the self-deception of religious pride im- 
agining itself inspired of heaven, the idea of prophetic warn- 
ing is admitted as a vague possibility, with little more of 
purpose than to exalt the fortitude of Claverhouse ; and in 
the two last stories of his great time, Hob Roy, and The 
Heart of Midlothian, all suggestion whatever of the inter- 
ference of any lower power than that of the Deity in the 
order of this world has been refused and the circumstances 
of the tales are confined within the limits of absolute and 
known truth. 

IT am in the habit of placing The Heart of Midlothian 
highest of all his works, because in this element of intellect- 
ual truth, it is the strictest and richest ;—because being 
thus rigid in truth, it is also the most exalted in its concep- 
tion of human character ;—and lastly, because it is the clear- 
est acknowledgment of the overruling justice of God, even 
to the uttermost, visiting the sin of the fathers, upon the 
children, and purifying the forgiven spirit without the re- 
mission of its punishment. 

In the recognition of these sacred laws of life it stands 
alone among Scott’s works, and may justly be called the 
greatest ; yet the stern advance in moral purpose which it 
indicates is the natural consequence of the discipline of age 
—not the sign of increased mental faculty. The entire 
range of faculty, imaginative and analytic together, is un- 
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questionably the highest when the sense of the supernatural 
is most distinct,—Scott is all himself only in Waverley and 
the Lay. 

No line of modern poetry has been oftener quoted with 
thoughtless acceptance than Wordsworth’s : 


“Heaven lies about us in our infancy ” 


It is wholly untrue in the implied limitation ; if life be led 
under heaven’s law, the sense of heaven’s nearness only 
deepens with advancing years, and is assured in death. 
But the saying is indeed true thus far, that in the dawn of 
virtuous life every enthusiasm and every perception may be 
trusted as of divine appointment ; and the maxima reverentia 
is due not only to the innocence of children, but to their in- 
spiration. 

And it follows that through the ordinary course of mortal 
failure and misfortune, in the career of nations no less than 
of men, the error of their intellect, and the hardening of 
their hearts, may be accurately measured by their denial of 
spiritual power. 

In the life of Scott, beyond comparison the greatest in- 
tellectual force manifested in Europe since Shakespeare, the 
lesson is given us with a clearness as sharp as the incision on 
a Greek vase. The very first mental effort for which he ob- 
tained praise was the passionate recitation of the passage in 
the ‘ Eneid,’ in which the ghost of Hector appears to Eneas. 
And the deadliest sign of his own approaching death is in 
the form of incredulity which dictated to his weary hand the 
Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft. 

Here, for the present, I. must leave the subject to your 
own thought,—only desiring you to notice, for general guid- 
ance, the gradations of impression on the feelings of men of 
strong and well-rounded intellect, by which fancy rises 
towards faith. 

The lowest stage is that of wilfully grotesque fancy, which 
is recognized as false, yet dwelt upon with delight and 
finished with accuracy, as the symbol or parable of what is 
true. 
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Shakespeare’s Puck, and the Dwarf Goblin of the Lay are 
precisely alike in this first level of the imagination. Shakes- 
peare does not believe in Bottom’s translation ; neither does 
Scott that, when the boy Buccleugh passes the drawbridge 
with the dwarf, the sentinel only saw a terrier and lurcher 
passing out. Yet both of them permit the fallacy, because 
they acknowledge the Elfin power in nature, to make things, 
sometimes for good, sometimes for harm, seem what they are 
not. Nearly all the grotesque sculpture of the great ages, 
beginning with the Greek Chimeera, has this nascent form of 
Faith for its impulse. 

II. The ghosts and witches of Shakespeare, and the Bodach 
Glas and White Lady of Scott, are expressions of real belief, 
more or less hesitating and obscure. Scott’s worldliness too 
early makes him deny his convictions, and in the end effaces 
them. But Shakespeare remains sincerely honest in his as- 
sertion of the uncomprehended spiritual presence ; with this 
further subtle expression of his knowledge of mankind, that 
he never permits a spirit to show itself but to men of the 
highest intellectual power. To Hamlet, to Brutus, to Mac- 
beth, to Richard III.; but the royal Dane does not haunt his 
own murderer,—neither does Arthur, King John 3 neither 
Norfolk, King Richard II.; nor Tybalt, Romeo. 

III. The faith of Horace in the spirit of the fountain of 
Brundusium, in the Faun of his hillside, and in the help of 
the greater gods, is constant, vital and practical; yet in 
some degree still tractable by his imagination, as also that of 
the great poets and painters of Christian times. In Milton 
the tractability is singular ; he hews his gods out to his own 
fancy, and then believes in them ; but in Giotto and Dante 
the art is always subjected to the true vision. 

IV. The faith of the saints and prophets, rising into 
serenity of knowledge, “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” 
is a state of mind of which ordinary men cannot reason ; but 
which in the practical power of it, has always governed the 
world, and must for ever. No dynamite will ever be in- 
vented that can rule ;—it can but dissolve and destroy. 
Only the Word of God and the heart of man can govern. 
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I have been led far, but to the saving of future time, by 
the examination of the difference in believing power between 
the mind of Scott and his unhappy friend. I now take up 
my immediate subject of enquiry, the effect upon Scott’s own 
mind of the natural scenery of the native land he loved so 
dearly. His life, let me first point out to you, was, in all the 
joyful strength of it, spent in the valley of the Tweed. 
Edinburgh was his school, and his office ; but his home was 
always by Tweedside: and more perfectly so, because in 
three several places during the three clauses of life. You 
must remember also the cottage at Lasswade for the first 
years of marriage, and Sandy Knowe for his childhood ; but, 
allowing to Smailholm Tower and Roslin Glen whatever col- 
lateral influence they may rightly claim over the babe and 
the bridegroom, the constant influences of home remain di- 
vided strictly into the three zeras at Rosebank, Ashestiel, and 
Abbotsford. 

Rosebank, on the lower Tweed, gave him his close knowl- 
edge of the district of Flodden Field : and his store of foot- 
traveller’s interest in every glen of Ettrick, Yarrow, and 
Liddel-water. 

The vast tract of country to which these streams owe their 
power is composed of a finely-grained dark and hard sand- 
stone, whose steep beds are uniformly and simultaneously 
raised into masses of upland, which nowhere present any 
rugged or broken masses of crag, like those of our Cumber- 
land mountains, and are rarely steep enough anywhere to 
break the grass by weathering ; a moderate shaly—or, rather, 
gritty—slope of two or three hundred feet opposite Ashestiel 
itself, being noticeable enough, among the rounded monot- 
ony of general form, to receive the separate name of “the 
Shidders.” Towards the bottom of a dingle, here and there, 
a few feet of broken bank may show what the hills consist 
of ; but the great waves of them rise against the horizon 
without a single peak, crest, or cleft to distinguish one from 
another, though in their true scale of mountain strength 
heaved into heights of 1,500 or 2,000 feet ; and covering 
areas of three or four square leagues for each of the surges, 
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The dark rock weathers easily into surface soil, which forms 
for the greater part good pasture, with interspersed patches 
of heath or peat, and Liddesdaleway, rushy and sedgy moor- 
land, good for little to man or beast. 

Much rain falls over the whole district ; but, for a great 
part of its falling time, in the softly-diffused form of Scotch 
mist, absorbed invisibly by the grass soil; while even the 
heavier rain, having to deal with broad surfaces of serenely 
set rock, and finding no ravines in which it can concentrate 
force, nor any loose lighter soil to undermine, threads its 
way down to the greater glens in gradual and deliberate 
confluence, nobody can well see how ; there are no Lodores 
nor Bruar waters, still less Staubbachs or Giesbachs ; un- 
noticed, by million upon million of feebly glistening stream- 
lets, or stealthy and obscure springs, the cloudy dew de- 
scends towards the river, and the mysterious strength of its 
stately water rises or declines indeed, as the storm impends 
or passes away ; yet flows for ever with a serenity of power 
unknown to the shores of all other mountain lands. 

And the more wonderful, because the uniformity of the 
hill-substance renders the slope of the river as steady as 
its supply. In all other mountain channels known to me, 
the course of the current is here open, and there narrow— 
sometimes pausing in extents of marsh cord lake, some- 
times furious in rapids, precipitate in cataracts, or lost in 
subterranean caves. But the classic Scottish streams have 
had their beds laid for them, ages and ages ago, in vast 
accumulations of rolled shingle, which, occupying the floor 
of the valleys from side to side in apparent level, yet sub- 
due themselves with a steady fall towards the sea. 

As I drove from Abbotsford to Ashestiel, Tweed and 
Ettrick were both in flood ; not dun nor wrathful, but in 
the clear fulness of their perfect strength ; and from the 
bridge of Ettrick I saw the two streams join, and the Tweed 
for miles down the vale, and the Ettrick for miles up among 
his hills,—each of them, in the multitude of their windless 
waves, a march of infinite light, dazzling,—interminable,—. 
intervaled indeed with eddies of shadow, but, for the most 
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part, gliding paths of sunshine, far-swept beside the green 
glow of their level inches, the blessing of them, and the 
guard :—the stately moving of the many waters, more peace- 
ful than their calm, only mighty, their rippled spaces fixed 
like orient clouds, their pools of pausing current binding 
the silver edges with a gloom of amber and gold; and all 
along their shore, beyond the sward, and the murmurous 
shingle, processions of dark forest, in strange majesty of 
sweet order, and unwounded grace of glorious age. 

The house of Ashestiel itself is only three or four miles 
above this junction of Tweed and Ettrick.* It has been 
sorrowfully changed since Sir Walter’s death, but the essen- 
tial make and set of the former building can still be traced. 
There is more excuse for Scott’s flitting to Abbotsford than 
I had guessed, for this house stands, conscious of the river 
rather than commanding it, on a brow of meadowy bank, fall- 
ing so steeply to the water that nothing can be seen of it 
from the windows. Beyond, the pasture-land rises steep 
three or four hundred feet against the northern sky, while 
behind the house, south and east, the moorlands lift them- 
selves in gradual distance to still greater height, so that vir- 
tually neither sunrise nor sunset can be seen from the deep- 
nested dwelling. <A tricklet of stream wavers to and fro 
down to it from the moor, through a grove of entirely nat- 
ural wood,—oak, birch, and ash, fantastic and bewildering, 
but nowhere gloomy or decayed, and carpeted with anem- 
one. Between this wild avenue and the house, the old 
garden remains as it used to be, large, gracious, and tran- 
quil; its high walls swept round it in a curving line like a 
war rampart, following the ground ; the fruit-trees, trained 
a century since, now with grey trunks a foot wide, flattened 
to the wall like sheets of crag ; the strong bars of their living 
trellis charged, when I saw them, with clusters of green-gage, 
soft bloomed into gold and blue ; and of orange-pink mag- 
num bonum, and crowds of ponderous pear, countless as 


* I owe to the courtesy of Dr. Matthews Duncan the privilege of 
quiet sight both of the house and its surroundings. 
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leaves. Some open space of grass and path, now all rede- 
signed for modern needs, must always have divided the gar- 
den from what was properly the front of the house, where 
the main entrance is now, between advanced wings, of which 
only the westward one is of Sir Walter’s time: its ground 
floor being the drawing-room, with his own bedroom of equal 
size above, cheerful and luminous both, enfilading the house 
front with their large side windows, which commanded the 
sweep of Tweed down the valley, and some high masses of 
Ettrick Forest beyond, this view being now mostly shut off 
by the opposite wing, added for symmetry! But Sir Walter 
saw it fair through the morning clouds when he rose, hold- 
ing himself, nevertheless, altogether regardless of it, when 
once at work. At Ashestiel and Abbotsford alike, his work- 
room is strictly a writing-office, what windows they have 
being designed to admit the needful light, with an ex- 
tremely narrow vista of the external world. Courtyard at 
Abbotsford, and bank of young wood beyond: nothing at 
Ashestiel but the green turf of the opposite fells with the 
sun on it, if sun there were, and silvery specks of passing 
sheep. 

The room itself, Scott’s true ‘memorial’ if the Scotch 
people had heart enough to know him, or remember, is a 
small parlour on the ground-floor of the north side of the 
house, some twelve feet deep by eleven wide; the single 
window little more than four feet square, or rather four 
feet cube, above the desk, which is set in the recess of the 
mossy wall, the light thus entering in front of the writer, 
and reflected a little from each side. This window is set to 
the left in the end wall, leaving a breadth of some five feet 
or a little more on the fireplace side, where now, brought 
here from Abbotsford, stands the garden chair of the last 
days. 

Contentedly, in such space and splendour of domicile, the 
three great poems were written, Waverley begun; and all 
the make and tenure of his mind confirmed, as it was to re 
main, or revive, through after time of vanity, trouble, and 
decay. 
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A small chamber, with a fair world outside :—such are the 
conditions, as far as I know or can gather, of all greatest 
and best mental work. At heart, the monastery cell always, 
changed sometimes, for special need, into the prison cell. 
But, as I meditate more and more closely what reply T may 
safely make to the now eagerly pressed questioning of my 
faithful scholars, what books I would have them read, I find 
the first broadly-swept definition may be—Books written in 
the country. None worth spending time on, and few that 
are quite safe to touch, have been written in towns. 

And my next narrowing definition would be, Books that 
have good music in them,—that are rightly-rhythmic: a 
definition which includes the delicacy of perfect prose, such 
as Scott’s ; and which excludes at once a great deal of mod- 
ern poetry, in which a dislocated and convulsed versification 
has been imposed on the ear in the attempt to express un- 
even temper, and unprincipled feeling. 

By unprincipled feeling, I mean whatever part of passion 
the writer does not clearly discern for right or wrong, and 
concerning which he betrays the reader’s moral judgment 
into false sympathy or compassion. No really great writer 
ever does so: neither Scott, Burns, nor Byron ever waver 
for an instant, any more than Shakespeare himself, in their 
estimate of what is fit and honest, or harmful and base. 
Scott always punishes even error, how much more fault, to 
the uttermost ; nor does Byron, in his most defiant and 
mocking moods, ever utter a syllable that defames virtue, or 
disguises sin. 

In looking back to my former statement in the third vol- 
ume of Modern Painters, of the influence of natural scenery 
on these three men, I was unjust both to it and to them, in 
my fear of speaking too favourably of passions with which 
I had myself so strong personal sympathy. Recent Vandal- 
ism has taught me, too cruelly, and too late, the moral value 
of such scenes as those in which I was brought up ; and 
given it me, for my duty to the future to teach the Love of 
the fair Universe around us, as the beginning of Piety, and 
the end of Learning. 
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The reader may be interested in comparing with the de- 
scription in the text, Scott’s first fragmentary stanzas relat- 
ing to the sources of the Tweed. Lockhart, vol. i., p. 314. 


* Go sit old Cheviot’s crest below, 
And pensive mark the lingering snow 
In all his scaurs abide, 
And slow dissolving from the hill 
In many a sightless soundless rill, 
Feed sparkling Bowmont’s tide. 


‘* Fair shines the stream by bank and lea, 
As wimpling to the eastern sea 
She seeks Till’s sullen bed, 
Indenting deep the fatal plain, 
Where Scotland’s noblest, brave in vain, 
Around their monarch bled. 


*¢ And westward hills on hills you see, 
Even as old Ocean’s mightiest sea 
Heayes high her waves of foam, 
Dark and snow-ridged from Cutsfeld’s wold 
To the proud foot of Cheviot roll’d, 
Earth’s mountain billows come,” 
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LETTER XCIII.—(LETTER IX., NEW SERIES.) 


INVOCATION. 


My Christmas letter, which I have extreme satisfaction in 
trusting this little lady to present to you, comes first to wish 
the St. George’s Company, and all honest men, as merry a 
Christmas as they can make up their minds to; (though, 
under present circumstances, the merriment, it seems to me, 
should be temperate, and the feasting moderate, )—and in the 
second place, to assure the St. George’s Company both of its 
own existence, and its Master’s, which, without any extreme 
refinement of metaphysics, the said Company might well 
begin to have some doubt of—seeing that there has been no 
report made of its business, nor record of its additional 
members, nor catalogue of its additional properties, given 
since the—I don’t know what day of—I don’t know what 
year. 

I am not going to ask pardon any more for these adminis- 
trative defects, or mysterious silences, because, so far as they 
are results of my own carelessness or procrastination, they are 
unpardonable ; and so far as they might deserve indulgence 
if explained, it could only be justified by the details, other- 
wise useless, of difficulty or disappointment in which more 
than one of our members have had their share—and of 
which their explanations might sometimes take a different 
shape from mine. Several have left us, whose secession 
grieved me ; one or two, with my full consent. Others, on 
the contrary, have been working with their whole hearts and 
minds, while the Master was too ill to take note of their 
labour : and, owing, I believe, chiefly to that unpraised zeal, 
but in a measure also to the wider reading and better under- 
standing of Fors itself, new members are rapidly joining us, 

Vou. IV.—23 
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and, I think, all are at present animated with better and 
more definite hope than heretofore. 

The accounts of the Company,—which, instead of encum- 
bering Fors, as they used to do, it seems to me now well to 
print in a separate form, to be presented to the Companions 
with the recommendation not to read it, but to be freely 
purchaseable by the public who may be curious in literature 
of that kind,—do not, in their present aspect, furnish a wide 
basis for the confidence I have just stated to be increasing. 
But, in these days, that we are entirely solvent, and cannot 
be otherwise, since it is our principal law of business never 
to buy anything till we have got the money to pay for it,— 
that whatever we have bought, we keep, and don’t try to 
make a bad bargain good by swindling anybody else,—that, 
at all events, a certain quantity of the things purchased on 
such terms are found to be extremely useful and agreeable 
possessions by a daily increasing number of students, read- 
ers, and spectators, at Sheffield and elsewhere,—and that we 
have at this Christmas-time of 1883 £4,000 and some odd 
hundreds of stock, with, besides the lands and tenements 
specified in my last report, conditional promise of a new and 
better site for the St. George’s Museum at Sheffield, and of 
£5,000 to begin the building thereof,—these various facts 
and considerations do, I think, sufficiently justify the Com- 
panions of St. George in sitting down peaceful-minded, so 
far as regards their business matters, to their Christmas 
cheer ; and perhaps also the Master in calling with confi- 
dence on all kind souls whom his words may reach, to aug- 
ment the hitherto narrow fellowship. 

Of whose nature, I must try to sum in this Fors what I 
have had often to repeat in private letters. 

First, that the St. George’s Guild is not a merely sentimental 
association of persons who want sympathy in the general 
endeavour to do good. It is a body constituted for a special 
purpose: that of buying land, holding it inviolably, cultivat- 
ing it properly, and bringing up on it as many honest people 
as it will feed. It means, therefore, the continual, however 
slow, accumulation of landed property, and the authorita- 
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tive management of the same ; and every new member join- 
ing it shares all rights in that property, and has a vote for 
the re-election or deposition of its Master. Now, it would 
be entirely unjust to the Members who have contributed to 
the purchase of our lands, or of such funds and objects of 
value as we require for the support and education of the 
persons living on them, if the Master allowed the entrance of 
Members who would have equal control over the Society’s 
property, without contributing to it. Nevertheless, I some- 
times receive Companions whose temper and qualities I like, 
though they may be unable to help us with money, (other- 
wise it might be thought people had to pay for entrance,) 
but I can’t see why there should not be plenty of people ip 
England both able and willing to help us; whom I once 
more very solemnly call upon to do so, as thereby exercising 
the quite healthiest and straightforwardest power of Charity. 
They can’t make the London or Paris landlords emancipate 
their poor, (even if it were according to sound law to make 
such an endeavour). But they can perfectly well become 
landlords themselves, and emancipate their own. 

And I beg the readers alike, and the despisers of my 
former pleadings in this matter, to observe that all the re- 
cent agitation of the public mind, concerning the dwellings 
of the poor, is merely the sudden and febrile, (Heaven be 
thanked, though, for such fever !) recognition of the things 
which I have been these twenty years trying to get recog- 
nised, and reiterating description and lamentation of—even 
to the actual printing of my pages blood-red—to try if I 
could catch the eye at least, when I could not the ear or the 
heart. In my index, under the head of ‘ Misery,’ I know 
not yet what accumulation of witness may be gathered,— 
but let the reader think, now, only what the single sentence 
meant which I quoted from the Evening News in the last 
Fors 1 wrote before my great illness (vol, iv., p. 264), 
“The mother got impatient, thrust the child into the snow, 
and hurried on—not looking back.” There is a Christmas 
card, with a picture of English ‘nativity’ for you—O sud- 
denly awakened friends! And again, take this picture of 
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what Mr. Tenniel calls John Bull guarding his Pudding, 
authentic from the iron-works of Tredegar, 11th February, 
1878 (vol. iv., p. 273): ‘ For several months the average earn- 
ings have been six shillings a week, and out of that they have 
to pay for coal, and house rent and other expenses, (the rent- 
collector never out of Aés work), leaving very little for food 
or clothing. In my district there are a hundred and thirty 
families in distress ; they have nothing but rags to cover 
them by day, and very little beside that wearing apparel to 
cover them on their beds at night,—they have sold or 
pawned their furniture, and everything for which they could 
obtain the smallest sum of money ; many of them are some 
days every week without anything to eat,—and with noth- 
ing but water to drink ”—and that poisoned, probably. 

Was not this, the last message I was able to bring to 
John Bull concerning his Pudding, enough to make him 
think how he might guard it better? But on first recovery 
of my power of speech, was not the news I brought of the 
state of La Belle France worth her taking to thought also ? 
—‘In a room two yards and a half broad by four yards and 
three-quarters long, a husband, wife, and four children, of 
whom two were dead two months afterwards,—of those left, 
the eldest daughter ‘had still the strength to smile.’ Hun- 
ger had reduced this child, who would have been beautiful, 
nearly to the state of a skeleton.” (ors, Letter IV., New 
Series, p. 285, and see the sequel.) 

And the double and treble horror of all this, note you 
well, is that, not only the tennis-playing and railroad-flying 
public trip round the outskirts of it, and whirl over the roofs 
of it,—blind and deaf; but that the persons interested in 
the maintenance of it have now a whole embodied Deyil’s 
militia of base littérateurs in their bound service ;—the 
worst form of serfs that ever human souls sank into—partly 
conscious of their lying, partly, by dint of daily repetition, 
believing in their own babble, and totally occupied in every 
journal and penny magazine all over the world, in declaring 
this present state of the poor to be glorious arid enviable, as 
compared with the poor that have been, In which continua] 
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pother of parroquet lie, and desperately feigned defence of 
all things damnable, this nineteenth century stutters and 
shrieks alone in the story of mankind. Whatever men did 
before now, of fearful or fatal, they did openly. Attila does 
not say his horse-hoof is of velvet. Ezzelin deigns no dis- 
guise of his Paduan massacre. Prince Karl of Austria fires 
his red-hot balls in the top of daylight, “at stroke of noon, 
on the shingle roofs of the weavers of Zittau in dry July, 
ten thousand innocent souls shrieking in vain to Heaven and 
Earth, and before sunset Zittau is ashes and red-hot wails,— 
not Zittau, but a cinder-heap,” *—but Prince Karl never 
says it was the best thing that could have been done for the 
weavers of Zittau,—and that all charitable men hereafter are 
to do the like for all weavers, if feasible. But your nineteenth 
century prince of shams and shambles, sells for his own behoof 
the blood and ashes, preaches, with his steam-throat, the 
gospel of gain from ruin, as the only true and only Divine, 
and fills at the same instant the air with his darkness, the 
earth with his cruelty, the waters with his filth, and the 
hearts of men with his lies. 

Of which the primary and all-pestilentialest is the one 
formalized now into wide European faith by political econo- 
mists, and bruited about, too, by frantic clergymen! that 
you are not to give alms, (any more than you are to fast, or 
pray),—that you are to benefit the poor entirely by your 
own eating and drinking, and that it is their glory and eter- 
nal praise to fill your pockets and stomach,—and themselves 
die, and be thankful. Concerning which falsehood, observe, 
whether you be Christian or not, thts unquestionable mark it 
has of infinite horror, that the persons who utter it have 
themselves lost their joy in giving—cannot conceive that 
strange form of practical human felicity—it is more ‘blessed’ 
(not benedictum, but beatum) to give than to receive—and 
that the entire practical life and delight of a ‘lady’ is to be 
a ‘loaf-giver,’ as of a lord to be a land-giver. It is a degra- 
dation—forsooth—for your neighbour’s child to receive a 
loaf, and you are pained in giving it one; your own chil- 

* Priedrich, v. 124. 
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dren are not degraded in receiving their breakfast, are they ! 
and you still have some satisfaction of a charitable nature 
in seeing them eat it? It is a degradation to a bedridden 
pauper to get a blanket from the Queen! how, then, shall 
the next bedded bride of May Fair boast of the carcanet 
from her ? 

Now, therefore, my good Companions of the Guild,—all 
that are, and Companions all, that are to be,—understand 
this, now and evermore, that you come forward to be Giv- 
ers, not Receivers, in this human world: that you are to 
give your time, your thoughts, your labour, and the reward 
of your labour, so far as you can spare it, for the help of the 
poor and the needy, (they are not the same personages, 
mind: the ‘poor’ are in constant, healthy, and accepted re- 
lations to you,—the needy, in conditions requiring change) 5 
and observe, in the second place, that you are to work, so 
far as circumstances admit of your doing so, with your own 
hands, in the production of substantial means of life—food, 
clothes, house, or fire—and that only by such labour can you 
either make your own living, or anybody else’s. One of our 
lately admitted Companions wrote joyfully and proudly to 
me the other day that she was ‘making her own living,’ 
meaning that she was no burden to her family, but sup- 
ported herself by teaching. To whom I answered,—and be 
the answer now generally understood by all our Compan- 
ions,—that nobody can live by teaching, any more than by 
learning : that both teaching and learning are proper duties 
of human life, or pleasures of it, but have nothing whatever 
to do with the support of it. 

Food can only be got out of the ground, or the air, or the 
sea. What you have done in fishing, fowling, digging, sow- 
ing, watering, reaping, milling, shepherding, shearing, spin- 
ning, weaving, building, carpentering, slating, coal-carrying, 
cooking, costermongering, and the like,—that is St. George’s 
work, and means of power. All the rest is St. George’s 
play, or his devotion—not his labour. 

And the main message St. George brings to you is that 
you will not be degraded by this work nor saddened by it,— 
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you, who in righteous will and modest resignation, take it 
upon you for your servant-yoke, as true servants, no less 
than children, of your Father in Heaven; but, so far as it 
does mean an acknowledgment that you are not better than 
the poor, and are content to share their lowliness in that 
humility, you enter into the very soul and innermost good 
of sacred monastic life, and have the loveliness and sanctity 
of it, without the sorrow or the danger; separating your- 
selves from the world and the flesh, only in their sin and in 
their pain. Nor, so far as the praise of men may be good 
and helpful to you, and, above all, good for them to give 
you, will it ever be wanting. Do you yourself—even if you 
are one of these who glory in idleness—think less of Floren- 
tine Ida because she is a working girl? or esteem the feel- 
ing in which “ everybody called her ‘Signora’” less honour- 
able than the crowd’s stare at my lady in her carriage ? 

But above all, you separate yourself from the world in its 
sorrow. There are no chagrins so venomous as the chagrins 
of the idle; there are no pangs so sickening as the sa- 
tieties of pleasure. Nay, the bitterest and most enduring 
sorrow may be borne through the burden and heat of day 
bravely to the due time of death, by a true worker. And, 
indeed, it is this very dayspring and fount of peace in the 
bosoms of the labouring poor which has till now rendered 
their oppression possible. Only the idle among them revolt 
against their state ;—the brave workers die passively, young 
and old—and make no sign. It is for you to pity them, for 
you to stand with them, for you to cherish, and save. 

And be sure there are thousands upon thousands already 
leading such life—who are joined in no recognised fellow- 
ship, but each in their own place doing happy service to all 
men. Read this piece of a friend’s letter, received only a 
day or two since, while I was just thinking what plainest 
examples I could give you from real life. 


“T have just returned from W , where I lived in a 
house of which the master was a distributor of sacks of 
grain, in the service of a dealer in grain, while his two 
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daughters did, one of them the whole work of the house, 
including attendance on the old mother who was past work, 
and the other the managing of a little shop in the village,— 
work, with all” (father and daughters) ‘“ beginning at five 
a.m. Iwas there for some months, and was perfectly dealt 
with, and never saw a fault. What I wanted to tell you was 
that the daughter, who was an admirable cook, was conver- 
sant with her poets, quoted Wordsworth and Burns, when I 
led her that way, and knew all about Brantwood, as she 
had carefully treasured an account of it from an old Art 
Journal.” 


‘Perfectly dealt with.’ Think what praise is in those 
three words !—what straightforward understanding, on both 
sides, of true hospitality ! Think, (for one of the modes of 
life quickest open to you—and serviceablest,)—what road- 
side-inns might be kept by a true Gaius and Gaia! You 
have perhaps held it—in far back ors one of my wildest 
sayings, that every village should have, as a Holy Church at 
one end, a Holy Tavern at the other! I will better the say- 
ing now by adding—‘‘ they may be side by side, if you will.” 
And then you will have entered into another mystery of 
monastic life, as you shall see by the plan given of a Cister- 
cian Monastery in the second forthcoming number of Vadle 
Crucis—where, appointed in its due place with the Church, 
the Scriptorium and the school, is the Hospitium for enter- 
taining strangers unawares. And why not awares also? 
Judge what the delight of travelling would be, for nice 
travellers, (read the word ‘nice’ in any sense you will)—if 
at every village there were a Blue Boar, or a Green Dragon, 
or Silver Swan * —with Mark Tapley of the Dragon for Ostler 


* “ And should I once again, as once I may, 
Visit Martigny, I will not forget 
Thy hospitable roof, Marguerite de Tours, 
Thy sign the Silver Swan. Heaven prosper thee.” 
(RocERs's Staly. ) 

In my schools at Oxford I have placed, with Mr. Ward’s beautiful 
copy of Turner's vignette of the old Cygne, at Martigny, my own early 
drawing of the corridor of its neighbour inn ‘La Poste,’—once itself a 
convent. 
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—and Boots of the Swan for Boots—and Mrs. Lupin or Mrs. 
Lirriper for Hostess—only trained at Girton in all that be- 
comes a Hostess in the nineteenth century! Gentle girl- 
readers mine, is it any excess of Christianity in you, do you 
think, that makes you shrink from the notion of being such 
an one, instead of the Curate’s wife ? 

My time fails me—my thoughts how much more—in trying 
to imagine what this sweet world will be, when the meek 
inherit it indeed, and the lowliness of every faithful hand- 
maiden has been regarded of her Lord. For the day will 
come, the expectation of the poor shall not perish for ever. 
Not by might, nor by power, but by His Spirit—the meek 
shall He guide in judgment, and the meek shall He teach 
His way. 
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CHRISTMAS POSTSCRIPT. 


In the following alphabetical list of our present Com- 
panions, I have included only those who, I believe, will not 
blame me for giving their names in full,* and in whose 
future adherence and support I have entire trust ; for, al- 
though some of them have only lately joined us, they have 
done so, I think, with clearer knowledge of the nature and 
working of the Guild than many former Companions who 
for various causes have seen good to withdraw. But some 
names of members may be omitted, owing to the scattered 
registry of them while I was travelling, or perhaps forgotten 
registry during my illnesses. I trust that in the better hope 
and more steady attention which I am now able to bring to 
the duties of the Mastership, the list may soon be accurately 
completed, and widely cnlarged. One Companion, ours no 
more, sends you, I doubt not, Christmas greeting from her 
Home,—FLORENCE Brenner. Of her help to us during her 
pure brief life, and afterwards, by her father’s fulfilment of 
her last wishes, you shall hear at another time. 


*ADpA HARTNELL. EMILIE SISSsISON. 
ALBERT FLEMING. EMMELINE MILER. 
Auice Knicgut. Hrnest Mituer. 

* ANNIE SOMERSCALES, *HANNY TALBOT. 
*BLANCHE ATKINSON. FERDINAND BLADON. 
Davip CAMPBELL. *HRANCES COLENSO. 

*Dora LEES. *GEORGE ALLEN, 
Dora THOMAS. GrEoRGE NEWLANDS. 
Epiru Hore Scott. Grace ALLEN. 
Epitu IRVINE. HELEN OrRMEROD. 

*HGBERT RYDINGS. *HENRIETTA CAREY. 

*HLIZABETH BARNARD. *HenryY LarKIN. 


*1 only give the first Christian name, for simplicity’s sake, unless 
the second be an indication of family. 
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Henry LuxMore. 
Henry Warp. 
JAMES GILL, 

*JoHN Fow er. 
*Joun MorGan. 

*JuLIA EtRru. 
KATHLEEN Marty, 
MaRrGARET Cox. 
Mavup Bateman. 


*REBECCA ROBERTS. 

*ROBERT SOMERVILLE. 
Sarau THOMAS. 
*Sitvanus WILKINS. 
*Susan BEEVER. 
Witiram Monk. 

* WILLIAM SHARMAN. 

* WILLIAM SMITHERS. 


The names marked with a star were on the original roll of 
the Guild, when it consisted of only thirty-two Members and 


the Master. 
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LETTER XCIV.—(LETTER X., NEW SERIES.) 


RETROSPECT. 


BRANTWOOD, 31st December, 1883. 


Ir is a provoking sort of fault in our English language, 
that while one says defect, defection, and defective ; retro- 
spect, retrospection, and retrospective, etc.,—one says pros- 
pect and prospective, but not prospection ; respect and re- 
spective, but not respection ; perspective, but not perspect, 
nor perspection ; preefect, but not praefection ; and refection, 
but not refect,—with a quite different manner of difference 
in the uses of each admitted, or reasons for refusal of each 
refused, form, in every instance: and therefore I am obliged 
to warn my readers that I don’t mean the above title of this 
last Fors of 1883 to be substantive, but participle ;—that is 
to say, I don’t mean that this letter will be @ retrospect, or 
back-prospect, of all /orses that have been; but that it 
will be in its own tenor, and to a limited distance, Retro- 
spective ; only I cut the ‘ive’ from the end of the word, be- 
cause I want the retrospection to be complete as far as it 
reaches. 

Namely, of the essential contents of the new series of 
Fors up to the date of this letter ; and in connection with 
them, of the First letter, the Seventeenth, and the Fiftieth, 
of the preceding series. 

I will begin with the seventeenth letter ; which bears di- 
rectly on the school plan given in my report for this year. 
It will be seen that I struck out in that plan the three 
k’s from among the things promised to be taught, and I 
wrote privately with some indignation to the Companion 
who had ventured to promise them, asking her whether she 
had never read this seventeenth letter ; to which she an- 
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swered that ‘inspectors of schools’ now required the three 
R’s imperatively,—to which I again answered, with indigna- 
tion at high pressure, that ten millions of inspectors of 
schools collected on Cader Idris should not make me teach 
in my schools, come to them who liked, a single thing I did 
not choose to. 

And I do not choose to teach (as usually understood) the 
three R’s ; first, because, as I do choose to teach the ele- 
ments of music, astronomy, botany, and zoology, not only 
the mistresses and masters capable of teaching these should 
not waste their time on the three R’s; but the children 
themselves would have no time to spare, nor should they 
have. If their fathers and mothers can read and count, they 
are the people to teach reading and numbering, to earliest 
intelligent infancy. For orphans, or children whose fathers 
and mothers can’t read or count, dame schools in every vil- 
lage (best in the almshouses, where there might be dames 
enow) are all that is wanted. 

Secondly. I do not care that St. George’s children, as a 
rule, should learn either reading or writing, because there 
are very few people in this world who get any good by 
either. Broadly and practically, whatever foolish people 
read does them harm, and whatever they write, does other 
people harm: (see my notes on Narrs in general, and my 
own Narr friend in particular, Yrs, vol. ii., page 400,) and 
nothing can ever prevent this, for a fool attracts folly as de- 
cayed meat attracts flies, and distils and assimilates it, no 
matter out of what book ;—he can get as much out of the 
Bible as any other, though of course he or she usually reads 
only newspaper or novel.* 


* Just think, for instance, of the flood of human idiotism that spent 
a couple of years or so of its life in writing, printing, and reading the 
Tichborne trial,—the~whole of that vital energy and time being not 
only direct loss, but loss in loathsome thoughts and vulgar inquisitive- 
ness. Had it been spent in pure silence, and prison darkness, how 
much better for all those creatures’ souls and eyes! But, if they had 
been unable to read or write, and made good sailors or woodcutters, 
they might, instead, have prevented two-thirds of the shipwrecks on 
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But thirdly. Even with children of good average sense, 
—see, for example, what happened in our own Coniston 
school, only the other day. I went in by chance during the 
hour for arithmetic ; and, inserting myself on the nearest 
bench, learned, with the rest of the class, how much seven- 
and-twenty pounds of bacon would come to at ninepence 
farthing a pound, with sundry the like marvellous conse- 
quences of the laws of number ; until, feeling myself a little 
shy in remaining always, though undetectedly, at the bot- 
tom of the class, I begged the master to let us all rest a lit- 
tle ; and in this breathing interval, taking a sovereign out 


our own coast, or made a pestilential province healthy on Ganges or 
Amazon, 

Then think farther—though which of us by any thinking can take 
measure ?—of the pestilence of popular literature, as we perceive it 
now accommodating itself to the tastes of an enlightened people, in chop- 
ping up its formerly loved authors—uow too hard for its understand- 
ing, and too pure for its appetite—into crammed sausages, or blood- 
puddings swiftly gorgeable. Think of Miss Braddou’s greasy mince-pie 
of Scott !—and buy, for subject of awed meditation, ‘No, 1, One penny, 
complete in itself’ (published by Henry Vickers, 317, Strand), the Story 
of Oliver Twist, by Charles Dickens,—re-arranged and sublimed into 
Elixir of Dickens, and Otto of Oliver, and bottled in the following se- 
ries of aromatic chapters, headed thus :— 


Chap. I. At the Mercy of the Parish. 
«¢ II. In the Clutches of the Beadle. 
‘¢ III, Among the Coffins. 

«IV. Among Thieves. 

4 V. Fagin the Jew. 
«VI. Before the * Beak.’ 

“¢ VII. Bill Sikes. 

“ VIII. Nancy. 

‘« TX. Nancy Carries on. 

«« X. The Burglary planned. 
‘* XI. The Burglary. 

“« XII. A Mysterious Stranger. 
‘¢XTII. The Murdered Girl. 
“XIV. The Murderer’s Flight. 
* XV. The Murderer’s Death. 
“ XVI. The Jew’s Last Night Alive. 
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of my pocket, asked the children if they had ever been 
shown the Queen’s Arms on it ? 

(Unanimous silence.) 

“ At any rate, you know what the Queen’s Arms are?” 
(Not a whisper.) 

“What! a roomful of English boys and girls, and nobody 
know what the Queen’s or the King’s Arms are—the Arms 
of England?” (Mouths mostly a little open, but with no 
purpose of speech. LHyes also, without any immediate object 
of sight.) 

“Do you not even remember seeing such a thing asa 
harp on them?” (Fixed attention,—no response.) ‘ Nor 
a lion on his hind legs? Nor three little beasts running in 
each corner?” (Attention dissolving into bewilderment.) 

“Well, next time I come, mind, you must be able to tell 
me all about it ;—here’s the sovereign to look at, and when 
you’ve learnt it, you may divide it—if you can. How many 
of you are there here to-day?” (Sum in addition, taking 
more time than usual, owing to the difficulty of getting the 
figures to stand still. It is established finally that there are 
thirty-five. ) 

“And how many pence in a sovereign?” (Answer in- 
stantaneous and vociferous.) 

** And thirty-fives in two hundred and forty?” (Allof us 
at pause. The master comes to the rescue, and recom- 
mends us to try thirties instead of thirty-fives.) 

“Tt seems, then, if five of you will stand out, the rest 
can have eightpence apiece. Which of you will stand 
out?” 

And I left that question for them to resolve at their lei- 
sure, seeing that it contained the essence of an examination 
in matters very much higher than arithmetic. 

And now, suppose that there were any squire’s sons or 
daughters down here, for Christmas, from Christchurch or 
Girton, who could and would accurately and explicitly tell 
these children “all about ” the Queen’s Arms: what the 
Irish Harp meant, and what a Bard was, and ought to be ; 
—what the Scottish Lion meant, and how he got caged by 
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the tressure of Charlemagne,* and who Charlemagne was; 
—what the English leopards meant, and who the Black 
Prince was, and how he reigned in Aquitaine,—would not 
all this be more useful, in all true senses, to the children, 
than being able, in two seconds quicker than children out- 
side, to say how much twenty-seven pounds of bacon comes 
to at ninepence farthing a pound? And if then they could 
be shown, on a map, without any railroads on it,—where 
Aquitaine was, and Poitiers, and where Picardy, and Crecy, 
would it not, for children who are likely to pass their lives 
in Coniston, be more entertaining and more profitable than 
to learn where “ New Orleans” is, (without any new Joan 
to be named from it), or New Jerusalem, without any new 
life to be lived in it ? 

Fourthly. Not only do the arts of literature and arithme- 
tic continually hinder children in the acquisition of ideas,— 
but they are apt greatly to confuse and encumber the mem- 
ory of them. Read now, with renewed care, Plato’s lovely 
parable of Theuth and the King of Egypt (vol. i., p. 227), and 
observe the sentences I translated, though too feebly. “It 
is not medicine (to give the power) of divine memory, but a 
quack’s drug for memorandum, leaving the memory idle.” 
I myself, for instance, have written down memoranda of 
many skies, but have forgotten the skies themselves. Tur- 
ner wrote nothing,—but remembered all. And this is much 
more true of things that depend for their beauty on sound 
and accent ; for in the present fury of printing, bad verses, 
that could not be heard without disgust, are continually 
printed and read as if there was nothing wrong in them ; 
while all the best powers of minstrel, bard and troubadour 
depended on the memory and voice, as distinct from writ- 
ing.+ All which was perfectly known to wise men ages ago, 
and it is continually intimated in the different forms which 
the myth of Hermes takes, from this Ibis Theuth of Egypt 
down to Correggio’s most perfect picture of Mercury teach- 

*See Fors, Letter XXV., pp. 347, 348. 


+See lives of Beatrice and Lucia, in the first number of Roadside 
Songs of Tuscany. 
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ing Cupid to read ;—where, if you will look at the picture 
wisely, you see that it really ought to be called, Mercury 
trying, and fatling, * to teach Cupid to read! For, indeed, 
from the beginning and to the end of time, Love reads 
without letters, and counts without arithmetic. 

But, lastly and chiefly, the personal conceit and ambition 
developed by reading, in minds of selfish activity, lead to 
the disdain of manual labour, and the desire of all sorts of 
unattainable things, and fill the streets with discontented and 
useless persons, seeking some means of living in town society 
by their wits. I need not enlarge on this head ; every read- 
er’s experience must avow the extent and increasing plague 
of this fermenting imbecility, striving to make for itself 
what it calls a ‘ position in life.’ 

In sight, and thought of all these sources of evil in our 
present staples of education, I drew out the scheme of school- 
ing, which incidentally and partially defined in various pas- 
sages of Hors (see mainly Letter LXVII., vol. iii, p. 250), 
I now sum as follows. 

Every parish school to have garden, playground, and 
cultivable land round it, or belonging to it, spacious enough 
to employ the scholars in fine weather mostly out of doors. 

Attached to the building, a children’s library, in which the 
scholars who care to read may learn that art as deftly as they 
like, by themselves, helping each other without troubling the 
master ;—a sufficient laboratory always, in which shall be 
specimens of all common elements of natural substances, and 
where simple chemical, optical, and pneumatic experiments 
may be shown ; and according to the size and importance of 
the school, attached workshops, many or few,—but always 
a carpenter’s, and first of those added in the better schools, 
a potter’s. 

In the school itself, the things taught will be music, 
geometry, astronomy, botany, zoology, to all; drawing, and 
history, to children who have gift for either. And finally, 


* Sir Joshua, with less refinement, gives the same meaning to the 
myth, in his picture of Cupid pouting and recusant, on being required 
to decipher the word, ‘* pinmoney.”’ 

Vou. 1V.—24 
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to all children of whatever gift, grade, or age, the laws of 
Honour, the habit of Truth, the Virtue of Humility, and the 
Happiness of Love. 

I say, the “virtue of Humility,” as including all the habits 
of Obedience and instincts of Reverence which are dwelt on 
throughout Fors, and all my other books *—but the things 
included are of course the primary ones to be taught, and 
the thirteenth Aphorism of that sixty-seventh letter cannot 
be too often repeated, that ‘‘Moral education begins in 
making the creature we have to educate, clean, and 
obedient.” In after time, this “ virtue of humility ” is to be 
taught to a child chiefly by gentleness to its failures, show- 
ing it that by reason of its narrow powers, it cannot but fail. 
I have seen my old clerical master, the Rev. Thomas Dale, 
beating his son Tom hard over the head with the edge of a 
grammar, because Tom could not construe a Latin verse, 
when the rey. gentleman ought only with extreme tender- 
ness and pitifulness to have explained to Tom that—he 
wasn’t Thomas the Rhymer. 

For the definitely contrary cultivation of the vice of Pride, 
compare the education of Steerforth by Mr. Creakle. (David 
Copperfield, chap. vi.) 

But it is to be remembered that humility can only be 
truly, and therefore only effectively taught, when the masteris 
swift to recognise the special faculties of children, no less than 
their weaknesses, and that it is his quite highest and most 
noble function to discern these, and prevent their discourage- 
ment or effacement in the vulgar press for a common prize. 
See the beautiful story of little George, Mriends in Council. 


* Compare especially Crown of Wild Olive. I repeat emphatically 
the opening sentence—‘‘ Hducate, or Govern,—they are one and the 
same word. Hducation does not mean teaching people to know what 
they do not know—it means teaching them to behave as they do 
not behave. It is not teaching the youth of England the shapes of 
letters and the tricks of numbers, and then leaving them to turn 
their arithmetic to roguery and their literature to lust. It is, on the 
contrary, training them into the perfect exercise and kingly continence 
of their bodies and souls,—by kindness, by watching, by warning, by 
precept, and by praise,—but above all, by example.” 
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Next, as to writing. A certain kind of writing, which 
will take from half an hour to an hour for a line, will indeed 
be taught—as long ago promised, in St. George’s schools ; 
examples heing given of the manner of it at p. 218 of Letter 
XVI., and vol. iii., p.177%; but, so far from qualifying the 
pupil for immediately taking a lucrative clerkship in a Gov- 
ernment office, or a county banking-house, or a solicitor’s 
ante-room, the entire aim of our training will be to disqualify 
him, for ever, from writing with any degree of current speed; 
and especially from producing any such aeschrography, (as 
everybody writes Greek-English nowadays, I use this term 
in order more clearly to explain myself,) as the entry in my 
own Banker’s book facsimiled at p. 104, vol. iii., and the 
‘Dec.’ for December here facsimiled from a London trades- 


man’s bill just sent in, Aha or the ornamental R en- 


grossed on my Father’s executor’s articles of release, engraved 
at p. 215 of Letter XVI. ; but to compel him, on the contrary, 
to write whatever words deserve to be written in the most 
perfect and graceful and legible manner possible to his hand. 

And in this resolution, stated long since, | am now more 
fixed than ever ; having had much experience lately of hand- 
writing, and finding, first, that the scholar who among my 
friends does the most as well as the best work, writes the 
most deliberately beautiful hand: and that all the hands of 
sensible people agree in being merely a reduction of good 
print to a form producible by the steady motion of a pen, 
and are therefore always round, and extremely upright, 
becoming more or less picturesque according to the humour 
of the writer, but never slurred into any unbecoming speed, 
nor subdued by any merely mechanical habit,* whereas the 

* Sir Walter’s hand, from the enormous quantity and constancy of 
his labour, becomes almost mechanical in its steadiness, on the pages 
of his novels; but is quite free in his letters. Sir Joshua's hand is 
curiously slovenly ; Tintoret’s, grotesque and irregular in the extreme ; 
Nelson’s, almost a perfect type: especially in the point of not hurrying, 
see facsimile just before Trafalgar, Hors VI. William the Conqueror 
and his queen Matilda could only sign a cross for their names. 
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writing of foolish people is almost always mechanically 
monotonous ; and that of begging-letter writers, with rare 
exception, much sloped, and sharp at the turns. 

Tt will be the law of our schools, therefore, that the children 
who want to write clerk’s and begging-letter hands, must 
learn them at home; and will not be troubled by ws to write 
at all. The children who want to write like gentlemen and 
ladies, (like St. Jerome, or Queen Elizabeth, for instance,) 
will learn, as aforesaid, with extreme slowness. And, if you 
will now read carefully the fiftieth letter, above referred to, 
you will find much to meditate upon, respecting home as well 
as school teaching ; more especially the home-teaching of 
the mining districts (p. 347), and the home library of cheap 
printing, with the small value of it to little Agnes (p. 342). 
And as it chances—for I have no more time for retrospect in 
this letter—I will close it with the record of a lesson received 
again in Agnes’s cottage, last week. Her mother died three 
years ago; and Agnes, and her sister Isabel, are at service : 
—another family is in the cottage—and another little girl, 
younger than Agnes, “Jane Anne,” who has two elder 
brothers, and one little one. The family have been about 
a year there, beginning farmer’s life, after miner’s, with much 
ill-fortune, the last stroke of which was the carrying away of 
the entire roof of their grange, at midnight, by the gale of 
11th December, the timbers of it thundering and splintering 
over the roof of the dwelling house. The little girl was so 
terrified that she had a succession of fainting fits next day, 
and was sent for a week to Barrow, for change of scene. 
When I went up on Wednesday last to see how things were 
going on, she had come back that morning, and was sitting 
with her child-brother on her lap, in the corner by the fire- 
side. I stayed talking to the mother for half an hour, and 
all that time the younger child was so quiet that I thought 
it must be ill; but, on my asking,—“ Not he,” the mother 
said, “but he’s been jumping about all the morning, and 
making such a fuss about getting his sister back, that now 
he’s not able to stir.” 

But the dearest child of the cottage was not there. 
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Last spring they had a little boy, between these two, full 
of intelligent life, and pearl of chief price to them. He went 
down to the field by the brookside (Beck Leven), one bright 
morning when his elder brother was mowing. The child 
came up behind without speaking ; and the back sweep of 
the scythe caught the leg, and divided a vein. His brother 
carried him up to the house ; and what swift binding could 
do was done—the doctor, three miles away, coming as soon 
as might be, arranged all for the best, and the child lay pale 
and quiet till the evening, speaking sometimes a little to his 
father and mother. But at six in the evening he began to 
sing. Sang on, clearer and clearer, all through the night,— 
so clear at last, you might have heard him, his mother said, 
“far out on the moor there.” Sang on till the full light of 
morning, and so passed away. 

‘Did he sing with words?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes ; just the bits of hymns he had learnt at the 
Sunday-school.” 

Se much of his education finally available to him, you 
observe. 

Not the multiplication table then, nor catechism then, nor 
commandments then,—these rhymes only remained to him 
for his last happiness. 

“‘ Happiness in delirium only,” say you ? 

All true love, all true wisdom, and all true knowledge, 
seem so to the world: but, without question, the forms of 
weakness of body preceding death, or those during life which 
are like them, are the testing states, often the strongest 
states, of the soul. The “Oh, I could prophesy !” of Harry 
Percy, is neither dream, nor delirium. 

And the lesson I received from that cottage history, and 
which I would learn with my readers, is of the power for 
good in what, rightly chosen, has been rightly learned by 
heart at school, whether it show at the time or not. The 
hymn may be forgotten in the playground, or ineffective 
afterwards in restraining contrary habits of feeling and life. 
But all that is good and right retains its unfelt authority ; 
and the main change which I would endeavour to effect in 
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ordinary school discipline is to make the pupils read less, and 
remember more 3 exercising them in committing to memory, 
not by painful effort, but by patient repetition, until they 
cannot but remember, (and observing always that the accent- 
uation is right,—for if that be once right, the understand- 
ing will come in due time), helping farther with whatever 
elementary music, both of chant and instrument, may be 
familiarly attainable. To which end, may I modestly recom- 
mend all musical clergymen, and churchwardens, to dispense 
— if funds are limited—with organs in the church, in favour 
of harp, harpsichord, zittern, or peal of bells, in the school- 
room: and to endeavour generally to make the parish enjoy 
proper music out of the church as well as in it, and on Satur- 
day as well as Sunday. 

I hope to persevere in these summaries through next 
letter ; meantime, this curiously apposite passage in one re- 
ceived this morning, from a much valued Companion, needs 
instant answer (she is the second tutress in a school for 
young girls, which has been lately begun by a German lady, 
who is resolved to allow no ‘ cramming’ ):— 


* We have nineteen pupils now, and more are promised. 
The children are all progressing satisfactorily, and seem 
happy, but our path will be up-hill for some time to come. 
Sewing is in a very backward condition ; the children think 
it would be better done in the machine. Hardly any of them 
can write, and we can’t get any decent large-hand copy- 
books. And they don’t like poetry! What is to be done 
with such matter-of-fact young persons? On the other hand, 
they are loveable and intelligent children, much interested 
in the garden (they are to have little gardens of their own 
when the spring comes) and the birds. Birds, you observe, 
not merely sparrows ; for though we are only on the edge of 
the Liverpool smoke we have plenty of robins and starlings, 
besides one tomtit, and a visit from achaffinch the other day. 
We have not been able to begin the cookery class yet, for we 
are not actually living at the school ; we hope to take up our 
abode there next term. Mrs. Green, my ‘ principal,’—I don’t 
see why I shouldn’t say mistress, I like the word much better, 
—could teach spinning if she had a wheel, only then people 
would say we were insane, and take the children away from us. 
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““T am very much obliged for last /ors, and delighted to 
hear that there is a new one nearly ready. But would you 
please be a little bit more explicit on the subject of ‘work’ 
and ‘ladyhood.’ Not that what you have said already seems 
obscure to me, but people disagree as to the interpretation of 
it. The other night I proposed to a few fellow-disciples that 
we should make an effort to put ourselves in serviceable re- 
lationship to some few of our fellow-creatures, and they told 
me that ‘all that was the landlord’s business or the capital- 
ist’s.’ Rather disheartening, to a person who has no hope 
of ever becoming a landlord or capitalist.” 


Yes, my dear, and very finely the Landlord and Capitalist 
—in the sense these people use the words—of land-taxer and 
labour-taxer, have done that business of theirs hitherto! 
Land and labour appear to be discovering—and rather fast 
now-a-days—that perhaps they might get along by them- 
selves, if they were to try. Of that, more next letter ;—for 
the answers to your main questions in this,—the sewing is a 
serious one. The ‘little wretches’—(this is a well-trained 
young lady’s expression, not mine—interjectional on my 
reading the passage to her) must be got out of all that as 
soon as you can. For plain work, get Miss Stanley’s book, 
which gives you the elements of this work at Whitelands,— 
(1 hope, however, to get Miss Greenaway to sketch us a 
pattern frock or two, instead of the trimmed water-butts of 
Miss Stanley’s present diagrams)—and for fine work, make 
them every one sew a proper sampler, with plenty of robins 
in it, and your visitors the tomtit and chaffinch, and any 
motto they like in illuminated letters, finished with gold 
thread,—the ground, silk. Then, for my meaning as to 
women’s work, what should I mean, but scrubbing furniture, 
dusting walls, sweeping floors, making the beds, washing up 
the crockery, ditto the children, and whipping them when 
they want it,—mending their clothes, cooking their dinners, 
—and when there are cooks more than enough, helping with 
the farm work, or the garden, or the dairy? Is that plain 
speaking enough? Have I not fifty times over, in season 
and out of season, dictated and insisted and asseverated and 
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—what stronger word else there may be—that the essentially 
right life for all woman-kind is that of the Swiss Paysanne, 
—and given Gotthelf’s Freueli for the perfect type of it, and 
dedicated to her in Proserpina the fairest pansy in the 
world, keeping only the poor little one of the sand-hills for 
Ophelia? But in a rougher way yet—take now the facts of 
such life in old Scotland, seen with Walter Scott’s own eyes. 


“‘T have often heard Scott mention some curious particu- 
lars of his first visit to the remote fastness of one of these 
Highland friends ; but whether he told the story of Inverna- 
hyle, or of one of his own relations of the Clan Campbell, I 
do not recollect ; I rather think the latter was the case. On 
reaching the brow of a bleak eminence overhanging the 
primitive tower and its tiny patch of cultivated ground, he 
found his host and three sons, and perhaps half a dozen at- 
tendant géllies, all stretched half asleep in their tartans upon 
the heath, with guns and dogs, and a profusion of game 
about them ; while in the courtyard, far below, appeared a 
company of women, actively engaged in loading a cart with 
manure. The stranger was not a little astonished when he 
discovered, on descending from the height, that among these 
industrious females were the laird’s own lady, and two or 
three of her daughters ; but they seemed quite unconscious 
of having been detected in an occupation unsuitable to their 
rank—retired presently to their ‘bowers,’ and when they re- 
appeared in other dresses, retained no traces of their morn- 
ing’s work, except complexions glowing with a radiant fresh- 
ness, for one evening of which many a high-bred beauty 
would have bartered half her diamonds. He found the 
young ladies not ill informed, and exceedingly agreeable ; 
and the song and the dance seemed to form the invariable 
termination of their busy days.” 


You think such barbarism for ever past? No, my dears ; 
it is only the barbarity of idle gentlemen that must pass. 
They will have to fill the carts—you to drive them; and 
never any more evade the burden and heat of the day—they, 
in shooting birds and each other, or you in walking about in 
sun-hats and parasols. 
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LETTER XCV.—(LETTER XI., NEW SERIES.) 


FORS INFANTLA, 


I po not well know whether it has more distressed, or en- 
couraged me, to find how much is wanting, and how much 
to be corrected, in the hitherto accepted modes of school 
education for our youngest children. Here, for the last year 
or two, 1 have had the most favourable opportunities for 
watching and trying various experiments on the minds of 
country children, most thankfully recognising their native 
power ; and most sorrowfully the inefficiency of the means 
at the school-master’s disposal, for its occupation and de- 
velopment. For the strengthening of his hands, and that of 
our village teachers and dames in general, I have written 
these following notes at speed, for the brevity and slightness 
of which I must pray the reader’s indulgence : he will find 
the substance of them has been long and deeply considered. 

But first let me fulfil the pledge given in last number of 
Fors by a few final words about the Land Question—need- 
less, if people would read my preceding letters with any 
care, but useful, as a general heading of them, for those who 
have not time to do so. 

The plan of St. George’s Guild is wholly based on the sup- 
posed possession of land by hereditary proprietors, inalien- 
ably ; or if by societies, under certain laws of responsibility 
to the State. 

In common language, and in vulgar thought, the posses- 
sion of land is confused with freedom.” But no man is so 
free as a beggar ; and no man is more solemnly a servant to 
God, the king, and the laws of his country, than an honest 
land-holder. 

The nonsense thought and talked about ‘ Nationalization 
of Land,’ like other nonsense, must have its day, I suppose, 
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—and I hope, soon, its night. All healthy states from the 
beginning of the world, living on land,* are founded on 
hereditary tenure, and perish when either the lords or 
peasants sell their estates, much more when they let them 
out for hire. The single line of the last words of John of 
Gaunt to Richard II., “Landlord of England art thou now, 
not King,” expresses the root of the whole matter ; and the 
present weakness of the Peers in their dispute with the 
Commons is because the Upper House is composed now no 
more of Seigneurs, but of Landlords. 

Possession of land implies the duty of living on it, and by 
it, if there is enough to live on; then, having got one’s own 
life from it by one’s own labour or wise superintendence of 
labour, if there is more land than is enough for one’s self, the 
duty of making it fruitful and beautiful for as many more as 
can live on it. 

The owner of land, necessarily and justly left in a great 
measure by the State to do what he will with his own, is 
nevertheless entirely responsible to the State for the gener- 
ally beneficial management of his territory ; and the sale of 
his land, or of any portion of it, only allowed under special 
conditions, and with solemn public registry of the transfer- 
ence to another owner: above all, the landmarks by which 
estates are described are never to be moved. 

A certain quantity of public land (some belonging to the 
king and signory, some to the guilds of craftsmen, some to 
the town or village corporations) must be set aside for public 
uses and pleasures, and especially for purposes of education, 
which, rightly comprehended, consists, half of it, in making 
children familiar with natural objects, and the other half in 
teaching the practice of piety towards them (piety meaning 
kindness to living things, and orderly use of the lifeless). 

And throughout the various passages referring to this sub- 
ject in Fors, it will be found that I always pre-suppose a cer- 
tain quantity of carefully tended land to be accessible near 
our schools and universities, not for exercise merely, but for 
instruction ;—see last Fors, p. 369. 

* As distinct from those living by trade or piracy. 
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Of course, schools of this kind cannot be in large towns,— 
the town school must be for townspeople ; but I start with 
the general principle that every school is to be fitted for the 
children in its neighbourhood who are likely to grow up and 
live in its neighbourhood. The idea of a general education 
which is to fit everybody to be Emperor of Russia, and pro- 
voke a boy, whatever he is, to want to be something better, 
and wherever he was born to think it a disgrace to die, is the 
most entirely and directly diabolic of all the countless stu- 
pidities into which the British nation has been of late betrayed 
by its avarice and irreligion. There are, indeed, certain ele- 
ments of education which are alike necessary to the inhabit- 
ants of every spot of earth. Cleanliness, obedience, the first 
laws of music, mechanics, and geometry, the primary facts of 
geography and astronomy, and the outlines of history, should 
evidently be taught alike to poor and rich, to sailor and 
shepherd, to labourer and shopboy. But for the rest, the 
efficiency of any school will be found to increase exactly in 
the ratio of its direct adaptation to the circumstances of the 
children it receives; and the quantity of knowledge to be 
attained in a given time being equal, its value will depend on 
the possibilities of its instant application. You need not 
teach botany to the sons of fishermen, architecture to shep- 
herds, or painting to colliers; still less the elegances of 
grammar to children who throughout the probable course of 
their total lives will have, or ought to have, little to say, and 
nothing to write.* 

Farther, of schools in all places, and for all ages, tne 
healthy working will depend on the total exclusion of the 
stimulus of competition in any form or disguise. Every child 
should be measured by its own standard, trained to its own 
duty, and rewarded by its just praise. It is the effort that 


* I am at total issue with most preceptors as to the use of grammar 
to any body. Inarecent examination of our Coniston school I observed 
that the thing the children did exactly best, was their parsing, and the 
thing they did exactly worst, their repetition. Could stronger proof 
be given that the dissection of a sentence is as bad a way to the under- 
standing of it as the dissection of a beast to the biography of it? 
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deserves praise, not the success ; nor is it a question for any 
student whether he is cleverer than others or duller, but 
whether he has done the best he could with the gifts he has. 
The madness of the modern cram and examination system 
arises principally out of the struggle to get lucrative places ; 
but partly also out of the radical blockheadism of supposing 
that all men are naturally equal, and can only make their way 
by elbowing ;—the facts being that every child is born with 
an accurately defined and absolutely limited capacity ; that 
he is naturally (if able at all) able for some things and unable 
for others ; that no effort and no teaching can add one par- 
ticle to the granted ounces of his available brains ; that by 
competition he may paralyze or pervert his faculties, but 
cannot stretch them a line ; and that the entire grace, hap- 
piness, and virtue of his life depend on his contentment in 
doing what he can, dutifully, and in staying where he is, 
peaceably. So far as he regards the less or more capacity of 
others, his superiorities are to be used for their help, not for 
his own pre-eminence ; and his inferiorities to be no ground 
of mortification, but of pleasure in the admiration of nobler 
powers. It is impossible to express the quantity of delight 
I used to feel in the power of Turner and Tintoret, when my 
own skill was nascent only ; and all good artists will admit 
that there is far less personal pleasure in doing a thing beau- 
tifully than in seeing it beautifully done. Therefore, over 
the door of every school, and the gate of every college, I 
would fain see engraved in their marble the absolute For- 
bidding 
pydev Kata épifevav n Kevooosway : 


“Let nothing be done through strife or vain glory :” 


and I would have fixed for each age of children and students 
a certain standard of pass in examination, so adapted to 
average capacity and power of exertion, that none need fail 
who had attended to their lessons and obeyed their masters ; 
while its variety of trial should yet admit of the natural dis- 
tinctions attaching to progress in especial subjects and skill 
in peculiar arts. Beyond such indication or acknowledgment 
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of merit, there should be neither prizes nor honours ; these 
are meant by Heaven to be the proper rewards of a man’s 
consistent and kindly life, not of a youth’s temporary and 
selfish exertion. 

Nor, on the other hand, should the natural torpor of whole- 
some dulness be disturbed by provocations, or plagued by 
punishments. The wise proverb ought in every school- 
master’s mind to be deeply set-—‘ You cannot make a silk 
purse of a sow’s ear ;” expanded with the farther scholium 
that the flap of it will not be the least disguised by giving it 
a diamond earring. If, in a woman, beauty without discre- 
tion be as a jewel of gold in a swine’s snout, much more, in 
man, woman, or child, knowledge without discretion—the 
knowledge which a fool receives only to puff up his stomach, 
and sparkle in his cockscomb. As I said,* that in matters 
moral, most men are not intended to be any better than sheep 
and robins, so, in matters intellectual, most men are not in- 
tended to be any wiser than their cocks and bulls,—duly 
scientific of their yard and pasture, peacefully nescient of all 
beyond. ‘To be proud and strong, each in his place and work, 
is permitted and ordained to the simplest ; but ultra,—ne 
sutor, ne fossor. 

And it is in the wholesome indisposition of the average 
mind for intellectual labour that due provision is made for 
the quantity of dull work which must be done in stubbing 
the Thornaby wastes of the world. Modern Utopianism 
imagines that the world is to be stubbed by steam, and 
human arms and legs to be eternally idle ; uot perceiving 
that thus it would reduce man to the level of his cattle indeed, 
who can only graze and gore, but not dig! It is indeed cer- 
tain that advancing knowledge will guide us to less painful 
methods of human toil; but in the true Utopia, man will 
rather harness himself, with his oxen, to his plough, than 
leave the devil to drive it. 

The entire body of teaching throughout the series of Hors 
Olavigera is one steady assertion of the necessity that edu- 
cated persons should share their thoughts with the uneducated, 

* Notes on the life of Santa Zita (Songs of Tuscany, Part IL.). 
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and take also a certain part in their labours. But there is 
not a sentence implying that the education of all should be 
alike, or that there is to be no distinction of master from 
servant, or of scholar from clown. That education should be 
open to all, is as certain as that the sky should be; but, as 
certainly, it should be enforced on none, and benevolent 
Nature left to lead her children, whether men or beasts, to 
take or leave at their pleasure. Bring horse and man to the 
water, let them drink if, and when, they will ;—the child 
who desires education will be bettered by it, the child who 
dislikes it, only disgraced. 

Of course, I am speaking here of intellectual education, not 
moral. The laws of virtue and honour are, indeed, to be 
taught compulsorily to all men; whereas our present forms 
of education refuse to teach them to any; and allow the 
teaching, by the persons interested in their promulgation, of 
the laws of cruelty and lying, until we find these British 
islands gradually filling with a breed of men who cheat with- 
out shame, and kill without remorse. 

It is beyond the scope of the most sanguine thought to 
conceive how much misery and crime would be effaced from 
the world by persistence, even for a few years, of asystem of 
education thus directed to raise the fittest into positions of 
influence, to give to every scale of intellect its natural sphere, 
and to every line of action its unquestioned principle. At 
present wise men, for the most part, are silent, and good men 
powerless ; the senseless vociferate, and the heartless govern ; 
while all social law and providence are dissolved by the en: 
raged agitation of a multitude, among whom every villain has 
a chance of power, every simpleton of praise, and every 
scoundrel of fortune. 

Passing now to questions of detail in the mode of organ- 
izing school instruction, I would first insist on the necessity 
of a sound system in elementary music. Musicians, like 
painters, are almost virulently determined in their efforts to 
abolish the laws of sincerity and purity ; and to invent, each 
for his own glory, new modes of dissolute and lascivious 
sound, No greater benefit could be conferred on the upper 
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as well as the lower classes of society than the arrangement 
of a grammar of simple and pure music, of which the code 
should be alike taught in every school in the land. My at- 
tention has been long turned to this object, but I have never 
till lately had leisure to begin serious work upon it. During 
the last year, however, I have been making experiments with 
a view to the construction of an instrument by which very 
young children could be securely taught the relations of sound 
in the octave ; unsuccessful only in that the form of lyre which 
was produced for me, after months of labour, by the British 
manufacturer, was as curious a creation of visible deformity 
as a Greek lyre was of grace, besides being nearly as expen- 
sive asa piano! For the present, therefore, not abandoning 
the hope of at last attaining a simple stringed instrument, I 
have fallen back—and I think, probably, with final good 
reason—on the most sacred of all musical instruments, the 
‘ Bell.’ 

Whether the cattle-bell of the hills, or, from the cathedral 
tower, monitor of men, I believe the sweetness of its pro- 
longed tone the most delightful and wholesome for the ear 
and mind of all instrumental sound. The subject is too wide 
to be farther dwelt on here; of experiment or progress 
made, account will be given in my reports to the St. George’s 
Guild. 

‘Next forelocution. The foundational importance of beau- 
tiful speaking has been disgraced by the confusion of it with 
diplomatic oratory, and evaded by the vicious notion that it 
can be taught by a master learned in it as a separate art. 
The management of the lips, tongue, and throat may, and 
perhaps should, be so taught ; but this is properly the first 
function of the singing master. Elocution isa moral faculty ; 
and no one is fit to be the head of a childrens’ school who is 
not both by nature and attention a beautiful speaker. 

By attention, I say, for fine elocution means first an ex- 
quisitely close attention to, and intelligence of, the mean- 
ing of words, and perfect sympathy with what feeling they 
describe ; but indicated always with reserve. In this reserve, 
fine reading and speaking, (virtually one art), differ from “ re- 
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citation,” which gives the statement or sentiment with the ex- 
planatory accent and gesture of an actor. In perfectly pure 
elocution, on the contrary, the accent ought, as a rule, to be 
much lighter and gentler than the natural or dramatic one, and 
the force of it wholly independent of gesture or expression of 
feature. A fine reader should read, a great speaker speak, 
as a judge delivers his charge ; and the test of his power 
should be to read or speak unseen. 

At least an hour of the school-day should be spent in lis- 
tening to the master’s or some trustworthy visitor’s reading, 
but no children should attend unless they were really inter- 
ested ; the rest being allowed to go on with their other les- 
sons or employments ; a large average of children, I suppose, 
are able to sew or draw while they yet attend to reading, 
and so there might be found a fairly large audience, of whom 
however those who were usually busy during the lecture 
should not be called upon for any account of what they had 
heard ; but, on the contrary, blamed, if they had allowed 
their attention to be diverted by the reading from what they 
were about, to the detriment of their work. The real au- 
dience consisting of the few for whom the book had been 
specially chosen, should be required to give perfect and un- 
broken attention to what they heard ; to stop the reader 
always at any word or sentence they did not understand, and 
to be prepared for casual examination on the story next day. 

I say ‘on the story, for the reading, whether poetry or 
prose, should always be a story of some sort, whether true 
history, travels, romance or fairy-tale. In poetry, Chaucer, 
Spenser, and Scott, for the upper classes, lighter ballad or 
fable for the lower, contain always some thread of pretty 
adventure. No merely didactic or descriptive books should 
be permitted in the reading room, but so far as they are 
used at all, studied in the same way as grammars; and 
Shakespeare, accessible always at play time in the li- 
brary in small and large editions to the young and old alike, 
should never be used as a school book, nor even formally or 
continuously read aloud. He is to be known by thinking, 
not mouthing. 
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I have used, not unintentionally, the separate words 
‘reading room’ and library. No school should be consid- 
ered as organized at all, without these two rooms, rightly 
furnished ; the reading room, with its convenient pulpit and 
students’ desks, in good light, skylight if possible, for draw- 
ing, or taking notes—the library with its broad tables for 
laying out books on, and recesses for niched reading, and 
plenty of lateral light kept carefully short of glare: both of 
them well shut off from the schoolroom or rooms, in which 
there must be always more or less of noise. 

The Bible-reading, and often that of other books in which 
the text is divided into verses or stanzas, should be fre- 
quently conducted by making the children read each its sep- 
arate verse in important passages, afterwards committing 
them to memory,—the pieces chosen for this exercise should 
of course be the same at all schools,—with wider scope given 
within certain limits for choice in profane literature : re- 
quiring for a pass, that the children should know accurately 
out of the passages chosen, a certain number, including not 
less than five hundred lines, of such poetry as would always 
be helpful and strengthening to them ; therefore never mel- 
ancholy, but didactic, or expressive of cheerful and resolute 
feeling. 

No discipline is of more use to a child’s character, with 
threefold bearing on intellect, memory, and morals, than the 
being accustomed to relate accurately what it has lately done 
and seen. The story of Eyes and No Eyes in Evenings at 
Home is intended only to illustrate the difference between 
inattention and vigilance ; but the exercise in narration is a 
subsequent and separate one ; it is in the lucidity, complete- 
ness, and honesty of statement. Children ought to be fre- 
quently required to give account of themselves, though 
always allowed reserve, if} they ask : “I would rather not 
say, mamma,” should be accepted at once with serene con- 
fidence on occasion ; but of the daily walk and work the 
child should take pride in giving full account, if questioned ; 
the parent or tutor closely lopping exaggeration, investiga- 
ting elision, guiding into order, and aiding in expression. 

Vou. IV.—25 
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The finest historical style may be illustrated in the course of 
the narration of the events of the day. 

Next, as regards arithmetic: as partly stated already in 
the preceding Fors, p. 365, children’s time should never be 
wasted, nor their heads troubled with it. The importance at 
present. attached to it is a mere filthy folly, coming of the 
notion that every boy is to become first a banker’s clerk and 
then a banker,—and that every woman’s principal business 
is in checking the cook’s accounts. Let children have small 
incomes of pence won by due labour,—they ‘will soon find 
out the difference between a threepenny-piece and a four- 
penny, and how many of each go to a shilling. Then, 
watch the way they spend their money,* and teach them pa- 
tience in saving, and the sanctity of a time-honoured hoard 
(but for use in a day of need, not for lending at interest) ; 
so they will painlessly learn the great truth known to so few 
of us—that two and two make four, not five. Then insist on 
perfect habits of order and putting-by of things; this in- 
volves continually knowing and counting how many there 
are. The multiplication table may be learned when they 
want it—a longish addition sum will always do instead ; and 
the mere mechanism of multiplication and division and dot- 
ting and carrying can be taught by the monitors ; also of 
fractions, as much as that 4 means a half-penny and } a 
farthing.t 

Next for geography. There is, I suppose, no subject bet- 
ter taught at elementary schools ; but to the pursuit of it, 
whether in advanced studentship or in common life, there is 
now an obstacle set so ludicrously insuperable, that for ordi- 
nary people it is simply an end to effort. I happen at this mo- 
ment to have the first plate to finish for the Bible of Amiens, 

* Not in Mrs. Pardiggle’s fashion: a child ought to have a certain 
sum given it to give away, and a certain sum to spend for itself wisely ; 
and it ought not to be allowed to give away its spending money. Pru- 
dence is a much more rare virtue than generosity. 

+ I heard an advanced class tormented out of its life the other day at 
our school to explain the difference between a numerator and denomina- 


tor. I wasn’t sure myself, for the minute, which was which; and su- 
premely didn’t care. 
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giving an abstract of the features of France. I took for 
reduction, as of convenient size, probably containing all I 
wanted to reduce, the map in the Harrow Atlas of Modern 
Geography, and found the only clearly visible and the only 
accurately delineated things in it, were the railroads! To 
begin with, there are two Mont Blancs, of which the free- 
born British boy may take his choice. Written at some dis- 
tance from the biggest of them, in small italics, are the 
words “Grand St. Bernard,” which the boy cannot but sup- 
pose to refer to some distant locality ; but neither of the Mont 
Blanes, each represented as a circular pimple, is engraved 
with anything like the force and shade of the Argonne hills 
about Bar le Duc; while the southern chain of the hills of 
Burgundy is similarly represented as greatly more elevated 
than the Jura. Neither the Rhine, Rhone, Loire, nor Seine 
is visible except with a lens ; nor is any boundary of prov- 
ince to be followed by the eye ; patches of feeble yellow and 
pale brown, dirty pink and grey, and uncertain green, melt 
into each other helplessly across wrigglings of infinitesimal 
dots ; while the railways, not merely black lines, but centi- 
pede or myriapede caterpillars, break up all France, as if it 
were crackling clay, into senseless and shapeless divisions, 
in which the eye cannot distinguish from the rest even the 
great lines of railway themselves, nor any relative magnitudes 
of towns, nor even their places accurately,—the measure of 
nonsense and misery being filled up by a mist of multitudin- 
ous names of places never heard of, much less spoken of, 
by any human being ten miles out of them. 

For maps of this kind, there can be no question with any 
reasonable human creature that, first, proper physical maps 
should be substituted ; and secondly, proper historical ones ; 
the diagrams of the railways being left to Bradshaw ; and 
the fungus growths of modern commercial towns to the 
sellers of maps for counting-houses. And the Geological 
Society should, for pure shame, neither write nor speak an- 
other word, till it has produced effectively true models to 
scale of the known countries of the world. These, photo- 
graphed in good side light, would give all that was necessary 
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of the proportion and distribution of mountain ranges ; * and 
these photographs should afterwards be made the basis of 
beautiful engravings, giving the character of every district 
completely, whether arable, wooded, rocky, moor, sand, or 
snow, with the carefullest and clearest tracing of the sources 
and descent of its rivers ; and, in equally careful distinction 
of magnitude, as stars on the celestial globe, the capitals and 
great provincial towns ; but absolutely without names or in- 
scriptions of any kind. The boy who cannot, except by the 
help of inscription, know York from Lancaster, or Rheims 
from Dijon, or Rome from Venice, need not be troubled to 
pursue his geographical studies, The keys to every map, 
with the names, should form part of the elementary schooi 
geography, which should be the same over the whole Brit- 
ish Empire, and should be extremely simple and brief ; con- 
cerning itself in no wise with manners and customs, number 
of inhabitants, or species of beasts, but strictly with geo- 
graphical fact, completed by so much intelligible geology, as 
should explain whether hills were of chalk, slate, or granite, 
and remain mercifully silent as to whether they were Paleo- 
or Kaino-zoic, Permian or Silurian. The age, or ages of the 
world, are not of the smallest consequence either to ants or 
myrmidons,—either to moths or men. But the ant and man 
must know where the world, now existent, is soft or flinty, 
cultivable or quarriable. 

Of course, once a system of drawing rightly made uni- 
versal, the hand-colouring of these maps would be one of the 
drawing exercises, absolutely costless, and entirely instruc- 
tive. The historical maps should also, as a matter of course, 
be of every country in successive centuries ;—the state of 
things in the nineteenth century being finally simplified into 
a general brown fog, intensified to blackness over the manu- 
facturing centres. 


* Of the cheap barbarisms and abortions of modern cram, the frightful 
method of representing mountain chains by black bars is about the most 
ludicrous and abominable, All mountain chains are in groups, not bars, 
and their watersheds are often entirely reinoved from their points of 
greatest elevation. 
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Next, in astronomy, the beginning of all is to teach the 
child the places and names of the stars when it can see them, 
and to accustom it to watch for the nightly change of those 
visible. The register of the visible stars of first magnitude and 
planets should be printed largely and intelligibly for every 
day of the year, and set by the schoolmaster every day ; and 
the are described by the sun, with its following and preced- 
ing stars, from point to point of the horizon visible at the 
place, should be drawn, at least weekly, as the first of the 
drawing exercises. 

These, connected on one side with geometry, on the other 
with writing, should be carried at least as far, and occupy as 
long a time, as the exercises in music ; and the relations of 
the two arts, and meaning of the words ‘composition,’ ‘ sym- 
metry,’ ‘grace,’ and ‘harmony’ in both, should be very early 
insisted upon and illustrated. For all these purposes, every 
school should be furnished with progressive examples, in fac- 
simile, of beautiful illuminated writing: for nothing could 
be more conducive to the progress of general scholarship and 
taste than that the first natural instincts of clever children for 
the imitation or, often, the invention of picture writing, 
should be guided and stimulated by perfect models in their 
own kind. 

The woodcut prefixed to this number shows very curiously 
what complete harmony there is between a clever child’s way 
of teaching itself to draw and write—(and no teaching is so 
good for it as its own, if that can be had)—and the earliest 
types of beautiful national writing. The indifference as to 
the places of the letters, or the direction in which they 
are to be read, and the insertion of any that are to spare 
for the filling of corners or otherwise blank spaces in the 
picture, are exactly the modes of early writing which after- 
wards give rise to its most. beautiful decorative arrangements 
—a certain delight in the dignity of enigma being always at 
the base of this method of ornamentation. The drawing is 
by the same little girl whose anxiety that her doll’s dress 
might not hurt its feelings has been already described in my 
second lecture at Oxford, on the Art of England. This 
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fresco, executed nearly at the same time, when she was six 
or séven years old, may be compared by antiquarians, not 
without interest, with early Lombardic MSS. It needs, IJ 
think, no farther elucidation than some notice of the diffi- 
culty caused by the substitution of T for J in the title of 
‘The Jug,’ and the reversal of the letter Z in that of ‘The 
Zebra,’ and warning not to mistake the final E of ‘The 
Cake’ for the handle of a spotted tea-cup. The most beau- 
tifully Lombardic involution is that of “The Fan,” written— 


TNH 
EA oe 


Next, for zoology, I am taking the initiative in what is re- 
quired myself, by directing some part of the funds of the St. 
George’s Guild to the provision of strongly ringed frames, large 
enough to contain the beautiful illustrations given by Gould, 
Audubon, and other such naturalists ; and I am cutting my 
best books to pieces for the filling of these frames, which can 
be easily passed from school to school; and I hope to pre- 
pare with speed a general text for them, totally incognisant 
of all quarrel or inquiry concerning species, and the origin 
thereof ; but simply calling a hawk a hawk, and an owl 
an owl; and trusting to the scholars’ sagacity to see the dif- 
ference ; but giving him all attainable information concern- 
ing the habits and talents of every bird and beast. 

Similarly in botany, for which there are quite unlimited 
means of illustration, in the exquisite original drawings and 
sketches of great botanists, now uselessly lying in inacees- 
sible cupboards of the British Museum and other scientific 
institutions. But the most pressing need is for a simple 
handbook of the wild flowers of every country—French 
flowers for French children, Teuton for Teuton, Saxon for 
Saxon, Highland for Scot—severely accurate in outline, 
and exquisitely coloured by hand (again the best possible 
practice in our drawing schools); with a text regardless 
utterly of any but the most popular names, and of all mi- 
croscopic observation ; but teaching children the beauty of 
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plants as they grow, and their culinary uses when gathered, 
and that, except for such uses, they should be left growing. 

And lastly of needlework. I find among the materials of 
Fors, thrown together long since, but never used, the fol- 
lowing sketch of what the room of the Sheffield Museum, set 
apart for its illustration, was meant to contain. 

“ All the acicular art of nations, savage and civilized—from 
Lapland boot, letting in no snow water, to Turkey cushion 
bossed with pearl,—to valance of Venice gold in needlework, 
—to the counterpanes and samplers of our own lovely ances- 
tresses—imitable, perhaps, once more, with good help from 
Whitelands College and Girton, It was but yesterday my 
own womankind were in much wholesome and sweet excite- 
ment, delightful to behold, in the practice of some new de- 
vice of remedy for Rents (to think how much of evil there 
is in the two senses of that four-lettered word! in the two 
methods of intonation of its synonym, Tear!), whereby it 
might be daintily effaced, and with a newness which would 
never make it worse. The process began—beautiful even to 
my uninformed eyes—in the likeness of herringbone masonry, 
crimson on white, but it seemed to me marvellous that any- 
thing should yet be discoverable in needle process, and that of 
so utilitarian character. 

“ All that is reasonable, I say, of such work is to be in our 
first Museum room ; all that Athena and Penelope would ap- 
prove. Nothing that vanity has invented for change, or 
folly loved for costliness. 

“Tllustrating the true nature of a thread and a needle, the 
structure first of wool and cotton, of fur and hair and down, 
hemp, flax, and silk, microscope permissible, here, if anything 
ean be shown of why wool is soft, and fur fine, and cotton 
downy, and down downier ; and how a flax fibre differs from 
a dandelion stalk, and how the substance of a mulberry leaf 
can become velvet for Queen Victoria’s crown, and clothing 
of purple for the housewife of Solomon. 

“‘Then the phase of its dyeing. What azures and eme- 
ralds and Tyrian scarlets can be got into fibres of thread ! 

“Then the phase of its spinning. The mystery of that 
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divine spiral, from finest to firmest, which renders lace pos- 
sible at Valenciennes ;—anchorage possible, after Trafalgar, 
(if Hardy had done as he was bid). 

“Then the mystery of weaving. The eternal harmony of 
warp and woof; of all manner of knotting, knitting, and 
reticulation ; the art which makes garments possible woven 
from the top throughout; draughts of fishes possible, mirac- 
ulous enough, always, when a pilchard or herring shoal gath- 
ers itself into companionable catchableness ;—which makes, 
in fine, so many nations possible, and Saxon and Norman 
beyond the rest. 

« And, finally, the accomplished phase of needlework—the 
‘Acu Tetigisti’ of all time, which does indeed practically 
exhibit—what medizval theologists vainly disputed—how 
many angels can stand on a needle point, directing the ser- 
viceable stitch, to draw the separate into the insepar- 
able.” 

Very thankfully I can now say that this vision of thread 
and needlework, though written when my fancy had too 
much possession of me, is now being in all its branches re- 
alized by two greatly valued friends,—the spinning on the 
old spinning-wheel, with most happy and increasingly ac- 
knowledged results, systematized here among our Westmore- 
land hills by Mr. Albert Fleming ; the useful sewing, by 
Miss Stanley of Whitelands College, whose book on that 
subject seems to me in the text of it all that can be desired, 
but the diagrams of dress may perhaps receive further con- 
sideration. For indeed the schools of all young womankind 
are in great need of such instruction in dressmaking as shall 
comply with womankind’s natural instinct for self-decoration 
in all worthy and graceful ways, repressing in the rich their 
ostentation, and encouraging in the poor their wholesome 
pride. On which matters, vital to the comfort and happi- 
ness of every household, I may have a word or two yet to 
say in next Fors ; being content that this one should close 
with the subjoined extract from a letter I received lately 
from Francesca’s mother, who, if any one, has right to be 
heard on the subject of education ; and the rather that it 
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is, in main purport, contrary to much that I have both be: 
heved and taught, but, falling in more genially with the tem- 
per of recent tutors and governors, may by them be grate- 
fully acted upon, and serve also for correction of what I may 
have myself too servilely thought respecting the need of 
compulsion, 


“Tf I have the least faculty for anything in this world, it 
is for teaching children, and making them good and perfectly 
happy going along. My whole principle is that no govern- 
ment is of the least use except self-government, and the 
worst children will do right, if told which is right and wrong, 
and that they must act for themselves. Then I have a 
fashion, told me by a friend when Francesca was a baby ; 
which is this,—never see evil, but praise good ; for instance, 
if children are untidy, do not find fault, or appear to notice 
it, but the first time possible, praise them for being neat and 
fresh, and they will soon become so. I dare say you can 
account for this, I cannot ; but I have tried it many times, 
and have never known it fail. I have other ideas, but you 
might not approve of them,—the religious instruction I 
limited to paying my little friends for learning Dr. Watts’ 
‘Though I’m now in younger days,’ but I suppose that, like 
my system generally, is hopelessly old fashioned. Very young 
children can learn this verse from it :— 


“¢ «Tl not willingly offend, 
Nor be easily offended; 
What’s amiss Ill strive to mend, 
And endure what can’t be mended.’ 


There was an old American sea captain who said he had been 
many times round the world comfortably by the help of this 
verse.” 


The following letters necessitate the return to my old form 
of notes and correspondence ; but as | intend now the close 
of Fors altogether, that I may have leisure for some brief 
autobiography instead, the old book may be permitted to 
retain its colloquial character to the end. 
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‘‘ Woodburn, Selkirk, N. B., 11th December, 1883. 


“Dar Srr,—The Ashestiel number of /ors reaches me 
as I complete certain notes on the relationship of Scott to 
Mungo Park, which will form part of a History of Ettrick 
Forest, which I hope to publish in 1884. This much in ex- 
planation of my presumption in writing you at all. 

“Having now had all the use of them I mean to take, J 
send you copies of three letters taken by myself from the 
originals—and never published until last year, in an obscure 
local print :— 

“1, Letter from Mungo Park to his sister. 2. Letter from 
Scott to Mrs. Laidlaw, of Peel (close to Ashestiel), written 
after the bankruptcy of a lawyer brother of the African 
traveller had involved his entire family circle in ruin. The 
‘merry friend’ is Archibald Park, brother of Mungo (see 
Lockhart, ch. xiii.). It is he Sir Walter refers to in his 
story about the hot hounds entering Loch Katrine (see 
Introd. Lady of Lake). 3. Letter to young Mungo Park- 
on the death of his father, the above Archibald. 

““T send you these because I know the perusal of letter 
No. 2 will give you deep pleasure, and I owe you much. 
Nothing in Sir Walter’s career ever touched me more. 

“May I venture a word for Mungo Park? He brought 
my wife’s aunt into this world in the course of his profes- 
sional practice at Peebles ; and I have heard about his work 
there. He was one of the most devoted, unselfish men that 
stood for Scott’s hero—Gideon Gray. Apropos of which, 
a story. Park, lost on the moors one wild night in winter, 
directed his horse to a distant light, which turned out to 
be the candle of a hill-shepherd’s cottage. It so happened 
that the doctor arrived there in the nick of time, for the 
shepherd’s wife was on the point of confinement. He waited 
till all was well over, and next morning the shepherd escorted 
him to where he could see the distant road. Park, noticing 
the shepherd lag behind, asked him the reason, on which 
the simple man replied—‘ Deed, sir, my wife said she was 
sure you must be an angel, and I think sa tae; so I’m just 
keeping ahint, to be sure I'll see you flee up.’ This I have 
from the nephew of Park’s wife, himself a worthy old doctor 
and ex-provost of Selkirk. The first motive of Park’s sec- 
ond journey may have been fame ; I am disposed to think 
it was. But Iam sure if aurt fames had anything to do 
with it, it was for his wife and children that he wanted it. 
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Read his letters home, as I have done, and you will concede 
ie the ill-fated man a character higher than last Fors accords 
im. 

“Tf you place any value on these letters, may I venture 
to ask you to discharge the debt by a copy of last F’. C. 
with your autograph? I am not ashamed to say I ask it in 
a spirit of blind worship. 

“T shall not vex you by writing for your own eyes how 
much I honour and respect you; but shall content myself 
with professing myself your obedient servant, 

“'T, Craic-Brown.” 


8th May, 1881. 

Copy of letters lent to me by Mr. Blaikie, Holydean, and 
taken by him from boxes belonging to late Miss Jane Park, 
niece of Mungo Park. 

1. Original letter from Mungo Park to his sister, Miss Bell 
Park, Hartwoodmires, near Selkirk. ‘“ Dear Sister,—I have 
not heard from Scotland since I left it, but I hope you are 
allin good health, and I attribute your silence to the hurry 
of harvest. However, let me hear from you soon, and write 
how Sandy’s marriage comes on, and how Jeany is, for I have 
heard nothing from her neither, I have nothing new to tell 

ou. I am very busy preparing my book for the press, and 
all friends here are in good health. Mr. Dickson is running 
about, sometimes in the shop and sometimes out of it. 
Peggy is in very good health, and dressed as I think in a 
cotton gown of a bluish pattern ; a round-eared much, (sic, 
—properly mutch,) or what they call here a cap, with a white 
ribbon ; a Napkin of lawn or muslin, or some such thing ; 
a white striped dimity petticoat. Euphy and bill (Bell or 
Bill ?) are both in very good health, but they are gone out to 
play, therefore I must defer a description of them till my 
next letter.—I remain, your loving brother, Munco Park. 
—London, Sept. 21st, 1795. P.S—Both Peggy and Mr. 
Dickson have been very inquisitive about you and beg their 
compliments to you.” 

2. (Copy.) Letter from (Sir) Walter Scott to Mrs, Laidlaw. 
of Peel. (See Lockhart’s Life, chap. xvii., p. 164.) “ My 
dear Mrs. Laidlaw,—Any remembrance from you is at all 
times most welcome to me. I have, in fact, been thinking a 
good deal about Mr. Park, especially about my good merry 
friend Archie, upon whom such calamity has fallen. I will 
write to a friend in London likely to know about such mat: 
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ters to see if possible to procure him the situation of an 
overseer of extensive farms in improvements, for which he is 
so well qualified. But success in this is doubtful, and I am 
aware that their distress must be pressing. Now, Waterloo 
has paid, or is likely to pay me a great deal more money 
than I think proper to subscribe for the fund for families 
suffering, and I chiefly consider the surplus as dedicated to 
assist distress or affliction. I shall receive my letter in a few 
days from the booksellers, and I will send Mr. Laidlaw care 
for £50 and three months, the contents to be applied to the 
service of Mr. Park’s family. It is no great sum, but may 
serve to alleviate any immediate distress ; and you can apply 
it as coming from yourself, which will relieve Park’s delicacy 
upon the subject. I really think I will be able to hear of 
something for him; at least it shail not be for want of ask- 
ing about, for I will lug him in as a postscript to every letter 
I write. Will you tell Mr. Laidlaw with my best compli- 
ments—not that I have bought Kaeside, for this James will 
have told him already, but that I have every reason to think 
IT have got it £600 cheaper than I would at a public sale ? 
Mrs. Scott and the young people join in best compliments, 
and I ever am, dear Mrs. Laidlaw, very truly yours, WALTER 
Scorr.—Edinburgh, 20th Nov. (1815).” 

3. Letter (original) from Sir Walter Scott to Mr. Mungo 
Park, Tobermory, Isle of Mull, Oban. “ Sir,—I was favoured 
with your very attentive letter conveying to me the melan- 
choly intelligence that you have lost my old acquaintance 
and friend, your worthy father. I was using some interest 
to get him placed on the Superannuated Establishment of 
the Customs, but God has been pleased to render this unne- 
cessary. A great charge devolves on you, sir, for so young a 
person, both for the comfort and support of his family. If 
you let me know your plans of life when settled, it is pos- 
sible I may be of use to you in some shape or other, which I 
should desire in the circumstances, though my powers are 
very limited unless in the way of recommendation. I beg 
my sincere condolence may be communicated to your sister, 
who I understand to be a very affectionate daughter and 
estimable young person. I remain very much your obedient 
servant, WattER Scorr.—Edinburgh, 17th May, 1820.” 


I am greatly obliged to Mr. Brown for his own letter, and 
for those which I have printed above; but have only to an- 
swer that no “ word for Mungo Park” was the least necessary 
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in reply to what I said of him, nor could any word in reply 
lessen its force, as far as it goes. I spoke of him as the 
much regretted friend of Sir Walter Scott, and as a man 
most useful in his appointed place of a country physician. 
How useful, and honoured, and blessed that function was, 
nothing could prove more clearly than the beautiful fact of 
the shepherd’s following him as an angel ; and nothing en- 
force more strongly my blame of his quitting that angel’s 
work by Tweedside to trace the lonely brinks of useless 
rivers, The letter to his sister merely lowers my estimate 
of his general culture ; a common servant’s letter home is 
usually more interesting, and not worse spelt. A ‘sacred’ 
one to his wife, published lately by a rabid Scot in reply to 
the serene sentences of mine, which he imagines ‘ explosive’ 
like his own, need not be profaned by ors’ print. I write 
letters with more feeling in them to most of my good girl- 
friends, any day of the year, and don’t run away from them 
to Africa afterwards. 

A letter from Miss Russell to the Scotsman, written soon 
after last 07s was published, to inform Scotland that Ashes- 
tiel was not a farm house,—(it would all, with the latest addi- 
tions, go inside a Bernese farmer’s granary)—that nobody it 
belonged to had ever done any farming, or anything else that 
was useful,—that Scott had been greatly honoured in being 
allowed a lease of it, that his study had been turned into a 
passage in the recent improvements, and that in the dining- 
room of it, Mrs. Siddons had called for beer, may also be left 
to the reverential reading of the subscribers to the Scots- 
man ;—with this only question, from me, to the citizens of 
Dun Edin, What good is their pinnacle in Prince’s Street, 
when they have forgotten where the room was, and corridor 
is, in which Scott wrote Marmion ? 
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LETTER XCVI.—(LETTER XII, NEW SERIES.) 


“YEA, THE WORK OF OUR HANDS, ESTABLISH THOU IT.” 


ROSY VALE. 


“Sr. Davin, having built a monastery near Meneira, 
which is from him since called St. David’s, in a place called 
the Rosy Valley, (Vallis Rosina,) gave this strict rule of 
monastical profession,—‘ That every monk should iabour 
daily with his hands for the common good of the Monastery, 
according to the Apostle’s saying, He that doth not labour, 
Jet him not eat. For those who spend their time in idleness 
debase their minds, which become unstable, and bring forth 
impure thoughts, which restlessly disquiet them.’ The monks 
there refused all gifts or possessions offered by unjust men ; 
they detested riches ; they had no care to ease their labour 
by the use of oxen or other cattle, for every one was instead of 
riches and oxen to himself and his brethren. They never con- 
versed together by talking but when necessity required, but 
each one performed the labour enjoined him, joining thereto 
prayer, or holy meditations on Divine things : and having fin- 
ished their country work, they returned to their monastery, 
where they spent the remainder of the day, till the evening, 
in reading or writing. In the evening, at the sounding of 
a bell, they all left their work and immediately repaired to 
the church, where they remained till the stars appeared, and 
then went all together to their refection, eating sparingly 
and not to satiety, for any excess in eating, though it 
be only of bread, occasions luxury. Their food was bread 
with roots or herbs, seasoned with salt, and their thirst 
they quenched with a mixture of water and milk. Supper 
being ended, they continued about three hours in watching, 
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prayers, and genuflexions. After this they went to rest, and 
at cock-crowing they arose again, and continued at prayer till 
day appeared. All their inward temptations and thoughts 
they discovered to their superior. Their clothing was of 
the skins of beasts. Whosoever desired to be admitted into 
their holy convocation was obliged to remain ten days at 
the door of the monastery as an offcast, unworthy to be ad- 
mitted into their society, and there he was exposed to be 
scorned ; but if, during that time, he patiently endured that 
mortification, he was received by the religious senior who 
had charge of the gate, whom he served, and was by him in- 
structed. 

“In that condition he continued a long time, exercised in 
painful labours, and grievous mortifications, and at last was 
admitted to the fellowship of the brethren. 

“This monastery appears to have been founded by St. 
David, some time after the famous British synod assembled 
in the year 519, for crushing of the Pelagian heresy, which 
began again to spread after it had been once before extin- 
guished by St. Germanus, Bishop of Auxerre, and St. Lupus, 
Bishop of Troyes. This monastery is not taken notice of in 
the Monasticon, any more than the other two above, and for 
the same reason, as not coming within any of the orders 
afterwards known in England, and having had but a short 
continuance ; for what became of it, or when it finished. is 
not known.” 


I chanced on this passage in the second volume of Dug- 
dale’s Monasticon, as | was choosing editions of it at Mr. 
(uaritch’s, on one of the curious days which I suppose most 
people recognise as ‘ white’ among the many-coloured ones 
of their lives ; that is to say, the days when everything goes 
well, by no management of their own. About the same 
time I received the following letter from a very old and 
dear friend :— 


“Tn an old Fors you ask for information about Nanterre. 
If you have not had it already, here is some. As you know, 
it is in the plain between Paris, Sévres, and Versailles—a 
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station on the Versailles line ; a little station, at which few 
persons ‘descend, and fewer still ascend ; the ladies of the 
still somewhat primitive and rather ugly little village being 
chiefly laundresses, and preferring, as I should in their place, 
to go to Paris in their own carts with the clean linen. Nan- 
terre has, however, two notable transactions in its commu- 
nity. It makes cakes, sold in Paris as ‘Gateaux de Nan- 
terre,’ and dear to childhood’s soul. And—now prick up 
your ears—it yearly elects a Rosiére. Not a high-falutin’ es- 
thetic, self-conscious product, forced, and in an unsuitable 
sphere ; but a veal Rosiére—a peasant girl, not chosen for 
beauty, or reading or writing, neither of which she may pos- 
sibly possess ; but one who has in some signal, but simple, 
unself-conscious way done her duty in the state of life unto 
which it has pleased God to call her,—done it in the open, 
fresh air, and under the bright sun, in the ‘fierce white 
light’ of village public opinion ; who is known to young and 
old, and has been known all her life. 

“ She is crowned with roses in May, and has a portion of 
rather more than 1,000 frances. She is expected soon to 
marry, and carry on into the higher functions of wife and 
mother the promise of her maidenhood.” 


And with this letter came another, from Francesca, giving 
me this following account of her servant Edwige’s * native 
village. 


‘*‘T have been asking her about ‘Le Rose ;’ she says it is 
such a pretty place, and the road has a hedge of beautiful 
roses on each side, and there are roses about all the houses. 
ane But now I can hardly finish my letter, for since 
she has begun she cannot stop running on about her birth- 
place, and I am writing in the midst of a long discourse 
about the chestnut-trees, and the high wooded hill, with the 
chapel of the Madonna at its summit, and the stream of clear 
water where she used to wash clothes, and I know not what 
else! She has a very affectionate recollection of her child- 
hood, poor as it was; and I do think that the beautiful 
country in which she grew up gave a sort of brightness to 
her life. I am very thankful that her story is going to be 


printed, for it has been a help to me, and will be, I think, to 
others.” 


* See Roadside Songs of Tuscany, No. II., p. 80. 
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Yes, a help, and better than that, a light,—as also this 
that follows, being an account just sent me by Francesca, of 
a Rosy Vale in Italy, rejoicing round its Living Rose. 


Tue MoruEer oF THE ORPHANS. 


“Jn the beautiful city of Bassano, on the Brenta, between 
the mountains and the plain, Signora Maria Zanchetta has 
passed the eighty-five years of her busy, happy, and useful 
life, bringing a blessing to all who have come near her, first 
in her own family, and afterwards, for the last forty-five 
years, to one generation after another of poor orphan 
girls, to whom she has been more than a mother. She 
always had, from childhood, as she herself told me, a wish to 
enter a religious life, and her vocation seems to have been 
rather for the active than for the contemplative side of such 
a life. She belongs to an honourable family of Bassano, and 
appears to have had an especial love and reverence for her 
parents, whom she would never leave as long as they lived. 
After their death she continued to live with an invalid sister, 
Paola, whom she remembers always with great tenderness, 
and who is spoken of still, by those who knew her, as some- 
thing very near a saint. 

“JT have often wondered how much of Signora Maria’s 
sweet and beautiful Christian spirit, which has brought 
comfort into hundreds of lives, may be owing to the in- 
fluence of the saintly elder sister, whose helpless condition 
must have made her seem, to herself and others, compara- 
tively useless in the world, but who lived always so. very 
near to heaven! After Paola died, Maria, being no longer 
needed at home, resolved to give herself entirely to some 
charitable work, and her mind turned to the Girls’ Orphan 
Asylum, close to her own house. Her brother and other re- 
lations would have preferred that she should have become a 
nun in one of those convents where girls of noble families are 
sent for education, considering that such a life was more 
honourable,* and better suited to her condition. She told me 
this part of her story herself, and added, ‘In the convent 1 
should have been paid for my work, but I wanted to serve 
the Lord without recompense in this world, and so I came 


* Let me earnestly pray the descendants of old Catholic families to 
think how constantly their pride, the primary mortal sin, has been the 
ruin of all they had most confidently founded it on, and all they strove 
to build on such foundation. 


Vor. [V.—26 
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here to the orphans.’ There she has lived ever since, weur~ 
ing the same dress as the poor girls,* living their life, entering 
into all their pleasures, and troubles ; overseeing the washing, 
giving a hand to the mending, leading a humble, laborious 
life, full, one would think, of wearisome cares and burdens. 
A mother’s burdens, without a mother’s instinct to support 
them ; but still, if one may judge by her face, she has lived 
in perpetual sunshine. And how young she looks still! 
She must have been a delicate blonde beauty in her youth, 
and she still retains a complexion like a sweet-briar rose, and 
her kind blue eyes are as clear and peaceful as an infant’s. 
Her hair, still abundant as in youth, is quite white, and yet 
not like snow, unless it be snow with the evening sunshine 
upon it 5 one sees in a moment that it has once been golden, 
and it is finer than anything that I ever saw, excepting 
thistledown. Her dress is of the poorest and plainest, and 
yet I cannot feel that she would be more beautiful in any 
other. A blue cotton dress, and cap of the same, with a 
handkerchief and apron, such as are worn by the contadine, 
nothing else; but all arranged with scrupulous neatness. 
There is nothing monastic in the dress, nor in the life. 
Signora Maria is free to stay or go as she will; she is bound 
by no vow, belongs to no order ; there has been nothing but 
the love of God, and of the poor children, to hold her to her 
place all these long years. She has some property, but she 
leaves the use of it to her family, taking for herself only just 
what is sufficient for her own maintenance in the asylum, 
that she may not take anything from the orphans. I had 
long wished to know this good Signora Maria, and finally, 
last May, I had the great pleasure of seeing her. I had sent 
to ask at what hour she could see me, to which she replied, 
‘Any time after six in the morning,’ which I thought was 
pretty well for eighty-five ! 

“When, the next morning, I went with Edwige to the 
orphan asylum, and we entered the very modest little bottega, 
as they call it, with its low ceiling and counter, where they 
sell artificial flowers, and certain simple medicines of their 


* The good Superiora’s example, comparing what we are told of the 
dress of the girls themselves at page 409, may well take the place of 
all I had to say in this last ors, about dress, summed in the simple 
advice to all women of rank and wealth, — Till you can dress your poor 
beautifully, dress yourselves plainly; till you can feed all your poor 
healthily, live yourselves like the monks of Vallis Rosina, and the mes- 
sage of Hors is ended. 
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own preparing, in which the Bassano people have great faith; 
and where also they receive orders for ornamental laundry- 
work, and for embroidery of a religious description,*—when, 
as I was saying, we entered this room, half-a-dozen elderly 
women were standing talking together, all in the same old- 
fashioned blue dresses. I asked if I could see the superiora, 
at which this very pretty and young-looking lady came 
forward ; and I, not dreaming that she could be the aged 
saint for whom I was looking, repeated my question. ‘A 
servirla!’ she replied. I was obliged to explain the astonish- 
ment, which I could not conceal, by saying, that I had ex- 
pected to see a much older lady. ‘I am old,’ she answered, 
‘but I have good health, thank the Lord!’ And then she 
led us through the room where a number of girls were doing 
the peculiar laundry-work of which I have spoken,—one 
cannot call it ironing, for no tron is used about it ; + but 
with their fingers, and a fine stick kept for the purpose, they 
work the starched linen into all kinds of delicate patterns. 
They all rose and bowed politely as we passed, and then the 
old lady preceded us up the stone staircase (which she 
mounted so rapidly that she left us some way behind her), 
and conducted us to a pleasant upper chamber, where we all 
sat down together. On this day, and on those following 
when I was taking her portrait, I gathered many particulars 
of her own life, and also about the institution, which I must 
write down one by one as I can remember them, for I find it 
impossible to arrange them in any order. She told me that 
they were in all seventy-five, between women and girls. 
Every girl taken into the institution has a right to a home 
in it for life, if she will; and many never choose to leave it, 
or if they do leave it they return to it; but others have 
married, or gone to service, or to live with their relations. 
Once, many years ago, she had seven little slave girls, put 
temporarily under her care by a good missionary who had 
bought them in Africa, She seems to have a peculiar tender- 
ness in her remembrance of the poor little unbaptized savages. 
‘The others call me Superiora,’ she said, ‘but they used to 
call me Mamma Maria.’ And her voice softened to more 
than its usual gentleness as she said those words. 


* I should be inclined considerably to modify these directions of in- 
dustry, in the organization of similar institutions here. 

+ I italicize here and there a sentence that might otherwise escape 
notice. I might italicize the whole text, if I could so express my sym- 
pathy with all it relates. 
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«And now I must leave the dear old lady for a moment, 
to repeat what Silvia told me once about those same little 
slave girls. It was a warm summer’s evening, and Silvia and 
1 were sitting, as we often do, on the broad stone steps 
of the Rezzonico Palace, between the two immense old stone 
lions that guard the door; and watching the sunset behind 
the mountains. And Silvia was telling me how, when she 
was a very small child, those little African girls were brought 
to the house, and what wild black faces they had, and what 
brilliant eyes. As they were running about the wide lawn 
behind Palazzo Rezzonico (which stands in a retired country 
place about a mile from the city), they caught sight of those 
stone lions by the door, and immediately pressed about 
them, and fell to embracing them, as if they had been dear 
friends, and covered them with tears and kisses ;* and Sil- 
via thought that they were thinking of their own country, 
and perhaps of lions which they had seen in their African 
deserts, [asked Signora Maria if she knew what had be- 
come of those poor girls. She said that she had heard that 
two of them afterwards entered a convent ; but she had lost 
sight of them all for many years; and, indeed, they had 
only remained in Bassano for five months. 

While I was drawing the old lady’s portrait, a tall, 
strong, very pleasant-looking woman of fifty or so came in 
and stood beside me. She wore the same dress as the 
Superiora, excepting that she had no cap, nor other cover- 
ing for her wavy black hair, which was elaborately braided, 
and knotted up behind, in the fashion commonly followed 
by the contadine in this part of the country. She had very 
bright eyes, in which a smile seemed to have taken up its 
permanent abode, even when the rest of her face was serious. 
Her voice was soft,—there seems to be something in the 
atmosphere of that orphanage which makes everybody’s 
voice soft !—but her movements were rapid and energetic, 
and she evidently had a supply of vigour and spirit sufficient 
for half-a-dozen, at least, of average women. She was ex- 
tremely interested in the progress of the picture, (which she 
said was as much like the Superiora as anything could be that 
was sitting still), but it was rather a grievance to her that 
the old lady would be taken in her homely dress. ‘Come 


z= This is to me the most lovely and the most instructive fact I ever 
heard, in its witness to the relations that exist between man and the 
inferior intelligences of creation. 
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now, you might wear that other cap!’ she said, bending 
over the little fair Superiora, putting her strong arm very 
softly around her neck, and speaking coaxingly as if to a 
baby ; then looking at me: ‘She has such a pretty cap, that 
I made up for her myself, and she will not wear it!’ ‘I 
wear it when I go out,’ said Signora Maria, ‘but I would 
rather have my likeness in the dress that I always wear at 
home.’ I, too, said that I would rather draw her just as she 
was. ‘I suppose you are right,’ said the younger woman, 
regretfully, ‘but she is so much prettier in that cap!’ I 
thought her quite pretty enough in the old blue cap, and 
kept on with my work. Meanwhile I asked some ques- 
tions about the institution. Signora Maria said that it 
was founded in the last century by a good priest, D. 
Giorgio Pirani, and afterwards farther endowed by D. Marco 
Cremona, whom she had herself known in his old age. How 
old this D. Marco was she could not remember; a cast of 
his face, which she afterwards showed me, and which she 
told me was taken after his death, represented a very hand- 
some, benevolent-looking man, of about seventy, but I 
imagine (judging from the rest of the conversation) that he 
must have been much older. She told me that the founder, 
D. Giorgio, having inherited considerable property, and 
having no relations that needed it, had bought the land and 
three or four houses, which he had thrown into one; and 
had given it all for poor orphan girls of Bassano. 

“The place accommodates seventy-five girls and women, 
and is always full. Thirty centimes a day are allowed for 
the maintenance of each girl, and were probably sufficient 
in D. Giorgio’s time, but times have changed since then. 
However, they do various kinds of work, principally of a 
religious or ecclesiastical nature, making priests’ dresses, or 
artificial flowers for the altar, or wafers to be used at the 
communion ; besides sewing, knitting, and embroidery of all 
kinds ; and the women work for the children, and the whole 
seventy-five live together in one affectionate and united 
family. The old lady seemed very fond of her ‘tose,’ as she 
ealls the girls, and said that they also loved her,—which I 
should think they would, for a more entirely loveable woman 
it would be hard to find. 

“She has the delightful manners of an old-fashioned 
Venetian, full of grace, sweetness, and vivacity, and would 
think that she failed in one of the first Christian duties if 
she did not observe all the laws of politeness. She never 
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once failed, during our rather frequent visits at the institu- 
tion, to come down stairs to meet us, receiving me always at 
the outside door with a kiss on both cheeks ; and when we 
came away she would accompany us into the cortile, and 
stand there, taking leave, with the sun on her white hair. 
When, however, she found this last attention made me 
rather uncomfortable, she desisted ; for her politeness being 
rather of the heart than of etiquette, she never fails in 
comprehending and considering the feelings of those about 
her. 

“ But to return to our conversation. The woman with 
the black, wavy hair, whose name was, as I found out, 
Annetta, remarked, with regard to the good Don Giorgio 
Pirani, that ‘he died so young, poor man!’ As it seemed he 
had accomplished a good deal in his life, I was rather sur- 
prised, and asked, ‘How young?’ To which she replied, in 
a tone of deep compassion, ‘ Only seventy-five, poor man! 
But then he had worn himself out with the care of the insti- 
tution, and he had a great deal of trouble.’ Annetta calcu- 
lated age in the Bassano fashion ; in this healthy air, and 
with the usually simple habits of life of the people, longevity 
is the rule, and not the exception. The portrait of Don 
Giorgio’s mother hangs beside his in the refectory, with an 
inscription stating that it was painted ‘in the year of her age 
eighty-nine’; also that her name was Daciana Pirani, and 
that she assisted her two sons, Giorgio and Santi, in their 
charitable work for the orphans. The picture itself bears 
the date 1774, and represents a fresh-coloured, erect, very 
pleasant-looking lady, with bright, black eyes, very plainly 
dressed in a long-waisted brown gown and blue apron, with 
a little dark-coloured cap, which time has rendered so indis- 
tinct that I cannot quite make out the fashion of it. A plain 
handkerchief, apparently of fine white linen, is folded over 
her bosom, and her arms are bare to the elbows, with a fine 
Venetian gold chain wound several times around one of them, 
—her only ornament, excepting her little round earrings. 
She is standing by a table, on which are her crucifix, prayer- 
book and rosary. The Superiora told me that when Don 
Giorgio was engaged in building and fitting up his asylum, 
sometimes at the table his mother would observe that he was 
absent and low-spirited, and had little appetite, at which she 
would ask him anxiously, ‘ What ails you, my son?’ and he 
would reply, ‘I have no more money for my workmen.’ At 
this she always said, ‘Oh, if that is all, do not be troubled! 
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I will see to it!’ And, rising from the table, she would leave 
the room, to return in a few minutes with a handful of 
money, sufficient for the immediate expenses. Don Giorgio 
himself must have had, if his portrait tells the truth, a singu- 
larly kind, sensible, and cheerful face, with more regular 
beauty than Don Marco Cremona, but less imposing, with 
dark eyes and white curling hair. Of Santi Pirani I could 
learn nothing, excepting that he was a priest, an excellent 
man, and his brother’s helper. 

“But to return to what I was saying about the Bassano 
fashion of reckoning age. It is not long since a Bassano 
gentleman, himself quite a wonderful picture of vigorous 
health, was complaining to me that the health of the city 
was not what it used to be. ‘Indeed,’ he said, with the 
air of one bringing: forward an unanswerable proof of his 
assertion, ‘at this present time, among all my acquaintances, 
I know only one man past a hundred! My father knew sev- 
eral ; but now they all seem to drop off between eighty and 
ninety.’ And he shook his head sadly. I asked some ques- 
tions about his centenarian friend, and was told that he was 
a poor man, and lived on charity. ‘We all give to him,’ he 
said ; ‘he always worked as long as he could, and at his age 
we do not think it ought to be expected of him.’ 

“As nearly as I can understand, people here begin to 
be considered elderly when they are about eighty, but those 
who die before ninety are thought to have died untimely. 
Signora Maria’s family had an old servant, by name Bartolo 
Mosea, who lived with them for seventy-two years. He 
entered their service at fourteen, and left it (for a better 
world, I hope) at eighty-six. He was quite feeble for some 
time before he died, and his master kept a servant expressly 
to wait upon him, A woman servant, Maria Cometa, died in 
their house of nearly the same age, having passed all her 
life in their service. 

“‘T was much interested in observing Annetta’s behaviour 
to her Superiora ; it was half reverential, half caressing. I 
could hardly tell whether she considered the old lady as a 
patron saint or a pet child. Anxious to know what was the 
tie between them, I asked Annetta how long she had been 
in the place. She did a little cyphering on her fingers, and 
then said, ‘Forty years.’ In answer to other questions, she 
told me that her father and mother had both died within a 
few weeks of each other, when she was a small child, the 
youngest of seven; and her uncle, finding himself left with 
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the burden of so large a family on his shoulders, had thought 
well to relieve himself in part by putting the smallest and 
most helpless ‘ with the orphans.’ ‘ She has been my mother 
ever since,’ she said, dropping her voice, and laying her 
hand on the little old lady’s shoulder. She added that some 
of her brothers had come on in the world, and had wished to 
take her home, and that she had gone at various times and 
stayed in their families, but that she had always come back 
to her place in the institution, because she could never be 
happy, for any length of time, anywhere else. I asked if the 
girls whom they took in were generally good, and repaid 
their kindness as they should do, to which the old lady 
replied, ‘Many of them do, and are a great comfort ; but 
others give us much trouble. What can we do? We must 
have patience ; we are here on purpose.’ ‘ Besides,’ said 
Annetta, cheerfully, ‘it would never do for us to have all 
our reward in this world; if we did, we could not expect 
any on the other side.’ 

“The Superiora told me many interesting stories about 
the institution, and of the bequests that had been left to 
it by various Bassano families, of which the most valuable 
appeared to be some land in the country with one or two 
contadine houses, where the girls are sent occasionally to 
pass a day in the open air and enjoy themselves. Many 
families had bequeathed furniture and pictures to the institu- 
tion, so that one sees everywhere massive nutwood chairs and 
tables, carved and inlaid, all of old republican* times. One 
picture, of which I do not recollect the date, but it is about 
two hundred years old, I should think, represents a young 
lady with fair curls, magnificently dressed in brocade and 
jewels, by name Maddalena Bernardi, who looks always as if 
wondering at the simple unworldliness of the life about 
her; and beside her hangs the last of her race (her son, 
I suppose, for he is much like her in feature; but no one 
knows now), a poor Franciscan frate, ‘Who did a great deal 
for the orphans,’ Signora Maria says. Next to the frate, be- 
tween him and good Don Giorgio, she showed me a Venetian 
senator, all robe and wig, with a face like nobody in par- 
ticular, scarlet drapery tossed about in confusion, and a back- 
ground of very black thunder-clouds. ‘This picture,’ she 
said, ‘was left us by the Doge Erizzo, and represents one of 


* Old stately times, Francesca means, when Bassano and Castel: 
franco, Padua and Verona, were all as the sisters of Venice, 
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his family. He left us also a hundred and twenty staia of 
Indian corn and two barrels of wine yearly, and we still con- 
tinue to receive them.’ She showed me also a room where 
the floor was quite covered with heaps of corn, saying, ‘I 
send it to be ground as we need it; but it will not last long, 
there are so many mouths !’ 

“During the many days that I visited Signora Maria, I 
noticed several things which seemed to me different from 
other orphan asylums which I have seen. To be sure I have 
not seen a great many; but from what little I have been 
able to observe, I have taken an impression that orphan girls 
usually have their hair cut close to their heads, and wear the 
very ugliest clothes that can possibly be obtained, and that 
their clothes are made so as to fit no one in particular. Also 
I think that they are apt to look dull and dispirited, with a 
general effect of being educated by machinery, which is not 
pleasant. Signora Maria’s little girls, on the contrary, are 
made to look as pretty as is possible in the poor clothes, 
which are the best that can be afforded for them. Their cot- 
ton handkerchiefs are of the gayest patterns, their hair is 
arranged becomingly, so as to make the most of the light 
curls of one, or the heavy braids of another, and most of 
them wear little gold earrings, And if one speaks to them, 
they answer with a pleasant smile, and do not seem fright- 
ened. I do not think that the dear old lady keeps them 
under an iron rule, by any means. Another thing which I 
noticed was that while many of the younger children, who 
had been but a little while in the place, looked rather sickly, 
and showed still the marks of poverty and neglect, the 
older girls, who had been there for several years, had, almost 
without exception, an appearance of vigorous health, It 
was my good fortune to be there once on washing-day, when 
a number of girls, apparently from fifteen to twenty years 
old, bare-armed (and some of them bare-footed), were hang- 
ing out clothes to dry in the cortile; and such a picture of 
health and beauty I have seldom seen, nor such light, 
strong, rapid movements, nor such evident enjoyment of 
their work, 

“Next to the room where I did most of my work was a 
long narrow room where many of the women and elder girls 
used to work together. An inscription in large black let- 
ters hung on the wall, ‘Silentium.’ I suppose it must have 
been put there with an idea of giving an orderly convent- 
ual air to the place ; perhaps it may have served that pur- 
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pose, it certainly did no other! The door was open between 
us, and the lively talking that went on in that room was 
incessant. Once the old lady by my side called to them, 
‘Tose!’ and I thought that she was calling them to order, 
but it proved that she only wanted to have a share in the 
conyersation. When not sitting for her portrait she used 
to sew or knit, as she sat beside me. She could do beautiful 
mending, and never wore spectacles. She told me that she 
had worn them until a few years before, when her sight had 
come back quite strong as in youth, 

“But I must allow, in speaking of my friends of the or- 
phan asylum, that some of their religious observances are a 
little . . . peculiar. In the large garden, on the side where 
Signora Maria has her flower border (‘We cannot afford 
much room for flowers,’ Annetta says, ‘but they are the de- 
light of the Superiora!’) is a long walk under a canopy of 
erape-vines, leading to a niche where stands, under the thick 
shade, a large wooden Madonna of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, She is very ugly, and but a poor piece of carving; a 
stout, heavy woman in impossible drapery, and with no ex- 
pression whatsoever. The seven stars (somewhat rusty and 
blackened by the weather) are arranged on a rather too con- 
spicuous piece of wire about the head. The last time I saw 
her, however, she had much improved, if not in beauty or 
sanctity, at least in cleanliness of appearance, which . An- 
netta accounted for by saying complacently : ‘I gave her a 
coat of white paint myself, o¢/ paint ; so now she will look 
well for a long time to come, and the rain will not hurt her.’ 
I observed that some one had placed a rose in the clumsy 
wooden hand, and that her ears were ornamented with little 
garnet earrings. Annetta said, ‘The girls put together a 
few soldi and bought those earrings for the Madonna. They 
are very cheap ones, and I bored the holes in her ears myself 
with a gimlet.’ Before this Madonna the girls go on sum- 
mer afternoons to sing the litanies, and apparently find their 
devotion in no way disturbed by the idea of Annetta’s tin- 
kering. She seems to do pretty much all the carpentering 
and repairing that are wanted about the establishment, and 
is Just as well pleased to ‘restore’ the Madonna as anything 
else, I was very sorry, at last, when the time came to say 
good-bye to the peaceful old house and its inmates. The 
Superiora, on the occasion of her last sitting, presented me 
with a very pretty specimen of the girls’ work—a small pin- 
cushion, surrounded with artificial flowers, and surmounted 
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by a dove, with spread wings, in white linen, its shape, and 
even feathers, quite wonderfully represented by means of 
the peculiar starching process which I have tried to de- 
scribe. I can only hope that the dear old lady may be spared 
to the utmost limit of life in Bassano, which would give her 
many years yet, for it is sad to think of the change that must 
come over the little community when she is taken away. 
She is still the life of the house ; her influence is every- 
where. She reminds me always of the beautiful promise, 
‘They shall yet bear fruit in old age.’ Once I was express- 
ing to her my admiration for the institution, and she said, 
‘It is a happy institution.’ And so it is, but it is she who 
has made it so.” 


This lovely history, of a life spent in the garden of God, 
sums, as it illumines, all that I have tried to teach in the se- 
ries of letters which I now feel that it is time to close. 

The “Go and do thou likewise,” which every kindly intel- 
ligent spirit cannot but hear spoken to it, in each sentence 
of the quiet narrative, is of more searching and all-embracing 
urgency than any appeal I have dared to make in my own 
writings. Looking back upon my efforts for the last twenty 
years, I believe that their failure has been in very great part 
owing to my compromise with the infidelity of this outer 
world, and my endeavour to base my pleading upon motives 
of ordinary prudence and kindness, instead of on the pri- 
mary duty of loving God,—foundation other than which can 
no man lay. I thought myself speaking to a crowd which 
could only be influenced by visible utility ; nor was I the 
least aware how many entirely good and holy persons were 
living in the faith and love of God as vividly and practically 
now as ever in the early enthusiasm of Christendom, until, 
chiefly in consequence of the great illnesses which, for some 
time after 1878, forbade my accustomed literary labour, | 
was brought into closer personal relations with the friends 
in America, Scotland, Ireland, and Italy, to whom, if I am 
spared to write any record of my life, it will be seen that I 
owe the best hopes and highest thoughts which have sup- 
ported and guided the force of my matured mind. These 
have shown me, with lovely initiation, in how many secret 
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places the prayer was made which I had foolishly . listened 
for at the corners of the streets; and on how many hills 
which I had thought left desolate, the hosts of heaven still 
moved in chariots of fire. 

But surely the time is come when all these faithful armies 
should lift up the standard of their Lord,—not by might, nor 
by power, but by His spirit, bringing forth judgment unto 
victory. That they should no more be hidden, nor overcome 
of evil, but overcome evil with good. If the enemy cometh 
in like a flood, how much more may the rivers of Paradise ? 
Are there not fountains of the great deep that open to bless, 
not destroy ? 

And the beginning of blessing, if you will think of it, is 
in that promise, “‘Great shall be the peace of thy chéldren.” 
All the world is but as one orphanage, so long as its children 
know not God their Father ; and all wisdom and knowledge 
is only more bewildered darkness, so long as you have not 
taught them the fear of the Lord. 

Not to be taken out of the world in monastic sorrow, but 
to be kept from its evil in shepherded peace ;—ought not 
this to be done for all the children held at the fonts beside 
which we vow, in their name, to renounce the world? Re- 
nounce! nay, ought we not, at last, to redeem ? 

The story of Rosy Vale is not ended ;—surely out of its 
silence the mountains and the hills shall break forth into 
singing, and round it the desert rejoice, and biossom as the 
rose ! 
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